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Art. I.—1. A Statement of some Important Facts, supported by Au- 
thentic Documents, relating to the Operation of Breaking the Ene- 
my’s Line, as practised for the first time in the celebrated Bat- 
tle of the 12th April, 1782. By Major-General Sir Howanp 
Dovetas, Bart., K.S.C., C.B., F.R.S. 8vo. London. 1829, 


2. Additional Statement of Facts relative to the Breaking of the 
Line on the 12th of April, 1782. By Major-General Sir 
H. Dovecias. 8vo. London. 1830. 


PP HESE publications refer to the celebrated manewuvre of break- 
3 ing the enemy’s line at sea, which was first put in practice 
In a deliberate and systematic manner, in Lord Rodney’s great 
action of the 12th of April, 1782, and has since been repeated 
in all our remarkable sea-fights, with such uniform and brilliant 
success: And the question now at issue is, to whom the merit 
of suggesting that bold and decisive mancuvre truly belongs ? 
—to the gallant commander on that memorable day—to his 
captain, Sir Charles Douglas—or to our ingenious countryman, 
the late Mr Clerk of Eldin ? 

Till very lately, we confess, we thought this controversy had 
been over; and that the voice of the profession had at last ac- 
corded with that of the public, in awarding the prize to the 
most learned and reflecting, if not the most experienced or im- 
mediately responsible, of the competitors. It was natural, and 
even laudable perhaps, that the pretensions of a landsman to 
this magrificent discovery in nautical war, should be viewed at 
first with some jealousy, and questioned with some rigour, by the 
gallant members of that profession upon whose province he 
might appear as an intruder; and there were certainly, for a 
time, indications of a desire on their part to do something less 
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than justice to their civil instructor, and to appropriate to them- 
selves, not only the glory of executing, with consummate skill 
and valour, an operation which depends above all others for its 
success on those qualities, but the merit also of having been the 
first to discover its practicability and importance, and to settle 
upon scientific principles the conditions on which depended its 
safety and success. 

These feelings, however, we had been led to believe, had long 
since given way ; and, after the first mortification was over—after 
Clerk’s Naval Tactics had become a Manual in the British 
navy—after the repeated testimony of persons in the highest 
official stations, and the public admissions of the most illustrious 
commanders—after the distinct statement in this Journal in the 
year 1805—after the publication of Professor Playfair’s luminous 
Essay on Naval Tactics in 1821 *—the decided testimony of Sir 
Walter Scott in the Life of Napoleon in 1827— and the un- 
doubting acknowledgment made, as it were, in the name of 
the profession, in the Introduction contributed to the last edi- 
tion of Mr Clerk’s work, by a Naval officer, who, though he 
withholds his name, is generally known to be eminently entitled 
to speak with authority on such a question, both from his own 
professional learning and judgment, and as connected by his 
birth with its very highest honours—we certainly thought the 
matter no longer liable to serious dispute; and were by no 
means prepared for the revival of the original controversy. 

Revived, however, it has been, with more than its original 
keenness, and in a way which bids fair to attract more of the 
public attention. It was first set a-going, we think, by some 
learned discussions, and sceptical remarks, in Admiral Ekins’ 
meritorious but desultory and miscellaneous history of our Naval 
Battles. This was succeeded by the Statement of Sir Howard 
Douglas ;+ and the discussion, thus once more afoot, has been 
followed up in a more popular and eager tone, by a very able 
and elaborate article in No. 83 of the Quarterly Review, to which 
Sir Howard Douglas has since published a reply, in his Addi- 





* In the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. ix. 

+ This Statement, now circulated as a pamphlet, was first published as 
an introduction to the second edition of the author's 7reatise on Naval 
Gunnery—a work which reflects great credit upon Sir Howard as a scien- 
tific soldier, and which has, indeed, been adopted as a Manual for profes- 
sional students both abroad and at home. In consequence of the very 
favourable mention of it by Baron Charles Dupin, in his well-known 
work on Britain, it was translated into French in 1826, by M. Charpen- 
~~ an intelligent officer in the Royal Corps of Marine Artillery in 
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tional Statement, and by some important publications in No. 15 
of the United Service Journal. These writers, we are concern- 
ed to say, are generally adverse to the claims of Mr Clerk 
—though so pointedly opposed to each other as mutually to 
detract from their authority, and respectively to disable their 
judgment. Sir Howard Douglas, with pardonable and pious 
partiality, is for giving the whole credit of the suggestion 
to his gallant father, the late Sir Charles—and in this he is 
abetted, not only by a large band of naval officers, but by the 
Editor of the United Service Journal. The Quarterly Reviewer, 
again, is fierce for Lord Rodney—while Admiral Ekins, whose 
book embraces a great miscellany of remarks and contributions 
from various quarters, cannot be said to have any fixed or con- 
sistent opinion of his own on the subject, but successively abets 
the pretensions of all the three candidates—though with a leaning, 
we think, to Sir Charles Douglas, as against Rodney, and to 
both or either of these gallant officers, as against the civilian. 

In these circumstances—being civilians ourselves—and Scotch- 
men—being also somewhat disposed, from consistency, to main-~ 
tain our original opinion, and called on, as lovers of fair play, to 
take the part which seems least provided with defenders—but 
above all, being firmly convinced that it is the just and the right 
part, and that it can be triumphantly and unanswerably proved to 
be so, with no great trouble,—we have felt ourselves called on to 
buckle on our armour once more in this cause, and now proceed 
fearlessly to the field, to make it good against all opponents. 
The proofs which we are prepared to produce, might, no doubt, 
have been more numerous, if this attempt to unsettle public 
opinion had been made at an earlier period, when witnesses 
were alive, and documents accessible that have since disap- 
peared. But we are in no fear of the result, even as the case 
stands ; and unprovided as we were, comparatively, for this un- 
expected granting of a new trial, we have yet been enabled to 
collect such evidence as we feel confident will ensure us an una- 
nimous verdict from the country, on which we now put our- 
selves. The most natural course, we think, for us to follow, is 
first of all to make out our own case, without any reference to 
that of our opponents—to lay first before our readers, in one 
plain and unbroken series, the grounds upon which Mr Clerk’s 
claim to the merit of this discovery seems to us to be incontest- 
ably established, and then to consider the pretensions which have 
been respectively advanced by his competitors. Before doing this, 
however, it may be proper to dispose of a preliminary matter, 
which has been revived, we think somewhat unnecessarily, in 
the recent discussions, and seems to admit of a very summary 
adjustment, 
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The question is, as all our readers are aware, whether Mr 
Clerk had suggested and explained to Admiral Rodney or Sir 
Charles Douglas, the splendid maneeuvre which they put in prac- 
tice in April 1782, and to which, it is admitted on all hands, that 
the victory of that day was owing,—or whether one or other of 
those brave officers had of themselves conceived the idea of that 
maneeuvre, and put it in practice, without being indebted to any 
one for the suggestion. This is undoubtedly the only question 
now at issue,—and it being farther admitted, that the mancuvre 
had not been practised or heard of in the navy, in the memory 
of any one then in existence, it must seem nota little idle to 
mix up with this question any enquiry into the absolute origin- 
ality of the manceuvre, or to perplex it by bringing forward 
obscure and ambiguous notices of something of the same kind 
having been practised in the wars between England and Hol- 
land, in the time of the Protectorate,—or noticed, as one of 
the resources of naval warfare, in L’ Art des Armées Navales of 
the Jesuit Paul Hoste, published in 1697. It is certain, that in 
1782, no such manceuvre was known, or thought of, in the navy 
of Great Britain, or of any other country. If it had ever been 
known before, therefore, it had then been so long forgotten and 
discredited, that its revival was equal to a new discovery,—and 
this, indeed, is necessarily assumed, and taken for granted, in 
the very existence of a controversy, the object of which is to 
ascertain which of three persons had the merit of discovering 
or reviving it in that year: S‘«ce, to the determination of that 
question, it is obviously a matter of perfect indifference, whe- 
ther a similar maneuvre can now be shown to have been prac- 
tised by Sir George Aiscough in 1658, or commented on by 
Paul Hoste in 1697. But the truth is, that there is no reason 
to think that any of the gallant and ingenious persons, whose 
merits we are now considering, had been anticipated in this re- 
spect, by the wisdom or genius of their ancestors; or that the 
maneeuvre of dividing the enemy’s line had ever been either 
practised or contemplated, as it was in 1782, and has been ever 
since. It is no doubt true, that in the despatches of 1658, and 
in the accounts of other naval encounters about the same time, 
incidental mention is made of various of the ships engaged ha- 
ving passed through the body or array of the adverse squadron. 
But, as is well observed by one of Admiral Ekins’ correspond- 
ents or contributors, there is every reason to think that there 
was no such thing known or observed in that age as a regular 
line or order of battle,—the practice being, for the strongest or 
most adventurous of the vessels engaged to charge through 
the body of the enemy, whenever there seemed an opportunity 
of doing so with advantage; so that, in the course of a long gene- 
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ral action, it often happened that the greater part of both fleets 
had repeatedly charged and passed through each other, in all 
the varieties of an irregular and sanguinary melée; and, at all 
events, it seems quite certain, that no calculations had ever 
been made, nor any principles laid down, to determine the na- 
ture or character of the advantages to be gained by an attack- 
ing squadron bearing down, as it were in column, on the line of 
an enemy on the defensive, and separating that line into halves, 
against either of which it might systematically bring the whole 
of its own force to act. T'his, however, and this only, is the 
manceuvre which Mr Clerk discovered and Rodney carried into 
operation ; and this alone, after its principles had been thus scien- 
tifically demonstrated and practically explained, is worthy of the 
name of a discovery or improvement, or of the competition ei- 
ther of naval officers, or of men of genius at land. 

With regard again to the worthy Jesuit, Pére Hoste, we 
think it is plain to demonstration, that he was at least as inno- 
cent of the knowledge we now possess, as the valiant captains 
who are supposed to have anticipated Rodney, in the time of the 
Protector; and are confident, that no one who peruses his book, 
will allege that he had even a remote glimpse of the truths, rea- 
sons, and demonstrations, on which the discovery of Clerk 
was founded. He has, to be sure, a brief section entitled, 
Traverser larmée Ennemie, and has referred to several battles, 
with the Dutch especially, in which the hostile fleets are re- 
corded to have mutually passed through each other. It is 
perfectly evident, however, that so far from considering this as 
a laudable or advisable manceuvre, or being in any degree aware 
of the peculiar advantages which Mr Clerk has proved to belong 
to it, he regards it as at all times a very rash and desperate pro- 
ceeding, and has no notion of its possessing these advantages. 
He says, indeed, in express terms, (p. 393 of the original folio 
edition of 1697,) that ‘ it ought never to be adopted, except in 
‘ one or other of the following cases,—Ist, Where one is com- 
‘ pelled to it, to avoid a greater evil: 2d, Where the enemy, by 
‘ leaving a great gap in their own line, leaves a large part of 
‘ ours without an opponent; or, 3d, Where several of the ene- 
‘ my’s ships are disabled, in which case, it may be advisalle to 
* stand across their line, in order to secure and cut them off 
‘ from the rest.” He adds immediately after, as a fourth case, 
that ‘if any of our own ships have been surrounded by the enc- 
‘ my, it may be allowable to cross their line, to relieve them; but 
‘ that even then, the greatest precaution should be observed,— 
‘ and in particular, the ships so crossing should keep extremely 
‘ close to each other, and during the operation should crowd all 
‘ sail, and not think at all of fighting, while it lasts.’ 
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This, in fact, is the substance of the Reverend Father’s obser- 
vations on crossing the enemy’s line; and we leave it to our 
readers to judge, whether Mr Clerk’s Essay can be regarded as 
a mere amplification, or repetition of them. That the learned 
Jesuit had not the most distant notion of the actual value and 
effect of that operation, is demonstrated, indeed, by the tenor 
of the two immediately preceding sections of his work; one 
of which is entitled, Forcer les Ennemies au Combat, and the 
other, Doubler les Ennemies. Now, the true definition of Mr 
Clerk’s manceuvre, corresponds exactly with these titles—and 
in any treatise which should now be written under these titles, 
the operation of cutting the line would not only be prominently 
introduced, but would, in fact, appear almost cuduabethe and 
alone. The first great use of the manceuvre undoubtedly is, to 
force the enemy to battle ; and the means it affords for effecting 
this, is the power it bestows of doubling up on a part of their 
line, and either dealing with it on terms of decisive advantage, 
or compelling the whole to come to close and conclusive action. 
Yet, in the Jesuit’s two chapters on these subjects, this ma- 
neeuvre of cutting the line is never once alluded to ; and plainly 
was never dreamed of as a means of accomplishing either of the 
two objects which these titles express. His only recipe for 
forcing on an action, is for each ship to mark her opponent in 
the enemy’s line, and to bear down on her in such a parallel as to 
secure the arrival of the whole dans un bel ordre—comme la 
Jigure se fait voir ; and the plate accordingly does show the two 
lines verging towards each other with the most beautiful regulari- 
ty. There is scarcely any thing added on the subject, but some 
directions how to bear up and stretch ahead from the leeward; 
and an admonition occasionally to detach a few of the best 
sailers to advance on the enemy’s van, and retard them till the 
rest can come up. The chapter on Doubling on the Enemy, is 
still more decisive—the only direction for effecting that object 
being, to leave a part of your rear to take the opposite flank of 
the enemy, after the rest of your line has ranged fairly along 
theirs from end to end, on the other flank; an operation which 
can only be performed with safety, he says, when you outnumber 
the enemy by so many ships as to leave a disposable ¢ail (queue 
is the word) for that purpose, after all the rest have been pro- 
perly fitted with partners: Where there is not this superiority, 
the maneeuvre, he says, can only be accomplished by leaving a 
large gap in a part of your own line, opposite to the weakest 
part of the enemy’s, and in this way getting the said disposable 
tail to drop behind the extreme rear of the enemy, and then to 
pass by, or round it—by no means ¢hrough—and so to run up 
on the opposite flank from that on which your original line is 
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already ranged in order. From first to last, there is not a hint 
of doubling on the enemy by means of cutting their line in the 
middle. 

So much then for the old practice, and the earlier discovery of 
Father Hoste. If Mr Clerk had studied that work from his infan- 
cy, it is plain he could have learned nothing from it of what he 
was afterwards destined to discover and explain. But the truth 
is, we believe, that, at the time of publishing his own work, he 
had never seen or heard of it. It is certain that he had no copy 
of it in his library ;* and if it had been within his knowledge, 
we are convinced he would have mentioned it—not certainly as 
a source from which he had derived any information—but as a 
striking example of the possibility of studying and writing ela- 
borately on a subject, without perceiving its most obvious and 
important capabilities. We now return to the question properly 
before us. 

The first fact, and it is one of vital importance in the cause, 
is, that long previous to 1782, Mr Clerk had fully ascertained and 
demonstrated, by reasoning and calculation, the advantages of 
bearing down in column on the enemy’s line, and cutting it in 
two. This is conceded on all hands, and has never, indeed, been 
disputed. It may also be assumed, we think, that he arrived at 
this conclusion by his own unassisted reflection and observation, 
and without aid either from Paul Hoste, or the accounts of 
Dutch battles: at all events, it is quite certain that, in these his 
private studies and meditations, he had learned nothing from Sir 
George Rodney or Sir Charles Douglas, and was no way in- 
debted to them for whatever he had then made out, in his learn- 
ed retirement at Eldin. It is admitted by the advocates of both 
these gallant officers, and made, indeed, a part of their case, that 
the idea of such a manceuvre had not occurred to either of them, 
till very recently before it was reduced to practice ; and, indeed, 
as to one of them, till the very moment of its actual execution. 
Undoubtedly, in January 1780, neither of them had contem- 
plated such a mode of proceeding—most probably had never 
heard of it; or, at best, knew it only as a violation of the esta- 
blished rules for engaging an enemy, for which, among other 
imputed errors in his action off Toulon, in 1744, Admiral Mathews 
had been broke by the sentence of a general court-martial. But 


* We do not know where the Quarterly Reviewer learned that, till his 
notice of it, Hoste’s book was not to be found, and had never even been 
heard of in Edinburgh. The writer of this article, by no means either a 
curious collector, or a student of naval tactics, has had a copy of it in that 
city for more than twenty years; and had been familiar with another for 
a still longer period. 
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before January 1780, it is certain and admitted, that Mr Clerk 
had completed his demonstration of its incalculable advantages ; 
and was at that time the only individual who either believed in 
its practicability, or knew the reasons on which that belief could 
be defended. 

This is the first and fundamental fact in the case. The second 
is, that Mr Clerk, when in London, from November 1779, till 
February 1'780, was most anxious to communicate his theory of 
naval tactics, and especially his project of breaking the enemy’s 
line, both to scientific and to professional persons, and particular- 
ly to Sir George Rodney, with an intimate and confidential friend 
of whom he had various meetings by appointment, expressly for 
this purpose, and who undertook to make the communication, 
retaining in his hands for this end the sketches and demon- 
strations with which Mr Clerk had illustrated his verbal expla- 
nations. He had, at the same time, several meetings with 
Sir Charles Douglas, in presence of a number of distinguish- 
ed persons, when his whole plan of tactics was, in like manner, 
fully discussed. These communications were had in 1779 or 
1780: But it is also a most material and indisputable fact, that 
the first part of the Naval Tactics, containing a full demonstra- 
tion of the advantages of breaking the line, was actually pub- 
lished in London on the first of January 1782, and that Sir 
George Rodney did not leave England till the 15th of that 
month, nor meet the enemy till three months after. 

If these facts can be proved, we suppose few people will re- 
quire more ; or be sceptical enough to doubt, who was the real 
author of the maneeuvre adopted by those very individuals, Sir 
George Rodney and Sir Charles Douglas, in April 1782. Now, 
the first of them is most distinctly stated by Mr Clerk himself, in 
the preface to the second edition of his work, published when 
most of the parties concerned, we believe, were alive, and when, 
so far as we are aware, no public impeachment of his originality, 
or claim by any one else to a share jn his discovery, had ever 
been made. It is of importance that the reader should see his 
own precise and unequivocal words. 


‘In January 1780, when I was in London, being fully impressed with 
the importance of the naval ideas which long bad been working in my 
imagination, and in consequence of the strictures on Lord Keppel’s en- 
gagement sent the year before, some appointments, for the purpose of far- 
ther communication on this subject, were made by my friends. Among. 
the first of these was an appointment with Mr Richard Atkinson, the 
particular friend of Sir George Rodney, who was then in London, and 
was immediately to set out to take the command of the fleet in the West 
Indies. At this meeting, the whole of my acquisitions on the subject of 
Naval Tactics, for many years back, was discussed. I communicated to 
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Mr Atkinson the theories of attack both from the windward and the lee- 
ward ; the first as contained in the first part of this Essay; the last as 
contained in the second part, now published a second time. J particu- 
larly explained my doctrine of cutting the enemys line, &c. as set forth in 
both first and second parts. I also produced the paper of strictures on 
Lord Keppel’s rencounter of the 27th of July, which contained all my 
general ideas on the subject of Naval Tactics. All this Mr Atkinson un- 
dertook to communicate to Sir George Rodney ; which he could have no 
difficulty in doing, as I left in his custody sketches made according to my 
usual method of demonstration, together with the necessary explanations.’ 


The fact of this communication with Mr Atkinson has never 
been disputed ; and it must go far, we think, of itself to settle the 
present question, with all unprejudiced minds. It has been late- 
ly suggested, indeed, by Sir Howard Douglas, that if this com- 
munication was not made till January 1780, it could not have 
reached Sir George Rodney personally at the time, as he is 
known to have sailed for the West Indies on the 25th or 26th 
of December 1779. This, however, with great submission, is 
little better than cavilling. Mr Clerk says distinctly, that Sir 
George was then in London, and only ‘ about to set out imme- 
‘ diately for the West Indies.’ He himself, as can still be shown 
by correspondence, was in London from Nov. 1779 til! Feb. 
1780; and, when writing his preface, at the distance of many 
years, without a view to controversy, or critical attention to 
dates, may very well bave mistaken, by a few weeks, the period 
of his communication with Mr Atkinson; while it is plainly alto- 
gether inconceivable, either that he should have been ignorant of 
the substantial, and to him very important, fact, that Sir George 
was actually in London at the time, and only preparing for his 
voyage, or that he could have intended to misrepresent the pub- 
lic historical date of his actually sailing on that voyage. The 
matter after all, however, is of very little practical importance ; 
since, even if Sir George had sailed before the discussion with 
Atkinson, that individual had abundance of time to make the- 
communication before the gallant admiral sailed a second time, 
on his more fortunate voyage, in January 1782. Sir George re- 
turned from the West Indies in July or August 178], and is 
known to have attended his duty in Parliament for several 
months in the close of that year, having been at least five 
months in London, where his friend Atkinson was constantly resi- 
dent, previous to his sailing on the 15th January 1782; more than 
: fortnight, it may be observed, after the first edition of Mr 
Clerk’s work was actually published. 

It is also insinuated, as something remarkable, that no writ- 
ten document should have been taken from Mr Atkinson, and 
none of the friends’ names specified through whom the inter- 
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view was effected, and who might probably have been witnesses 
of what passed on the occasion. The answer to all this is, that, 
when he made that statement in his preface, Mr Clerk could 
have no idea that any such controversy, as has now arisen, would 
ever occur ; and though it was natural for him to take advantage 
of the first opportunity, after the splendid exemplification of his 
theory in 1782, to explain historically how that event was con- 
nected with his speculations, it certainly could not occur to him 
to produce, and put on record, regular legal evidence of a fact, 
which he had no occasion to suppose would ever be disputed, 
and which we shall immediately show had been, and to his know- 
ledge, publicly and openly admitted by the party principally con- 
cerned. It may fairly be assumed to be impossible, that he should 
have put forth this historical statement in that preface, if he 
had been conscious that it was not accurately true; but, being 
so conscious, it is submitted to be equally plain, that nothing 
but such a statement could then appear requisite ; and that it is 
rather unreasonable, after the lapse of near fifty years, to call 
for proofs that might easily have been obtained at the time, but 
which no one at the time had thought of requiring; and as to a 
fact, which, even at the present moment, no one has brought into 
question. We assume, therefore, as another element in our case, 
that, before Sir George Rodney sailed in December 1779, Mr 
Clerk had communicated his project of this famous manceuvre, 
in all its details, to an intimate friend of that gallant officer, for 
the purpose of being explained and recommended to him; and 
that this friend did undertake so to communicate it. 

With regard to Sir Charles Douglas, the case stands some- 
what differently. Mr Clerk, in his preface, certainly does not 
name that gallant officer; but merely states that he had commu- 
nicated his ideas to a variety of professional persons. It is per- 
fectly well known, however, and can be proved by a number of 
his surviving friends, that he always averred that Sir Charles 
Douglas was among the individuals with whom he had so con- 
sulted—that he had entered largely into the discussion with him ; 
he being one of the persons upon whom he had found it unusually 
difficult to impress some particular parts of his system. The 
nature of these averments, however, is fortunately already on 
record, in Mr Playfair’s Treatise on the subject, published in 
1821, in which, speaking expressly on the authority of Mr Clerk, 
he states, 

‘ Sir Charles Douglas, before leaving Britain, had many conferences 
with Mr Clerk on the subject of Naval Tactics, and, before he sailed, was 
in complete possession of that system. Some of the conferences with Sir 
Charles were by the appointment of the late Dr Blair, prebendary of 
Westminster; and at one of these interviews were present Mr William 
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and Mr James Adam, with their nephew, the present Lord Chief Commis- 
sioner for Scotland, Sir Charles had commanded the Stirling Castle in 
Keppel’s engagement; and Mr Clerk now communicated to him the 
whole of his strictures on that action, with the plans and demonstrations, 
on which the manner of the attack from the leeward was fully developed. 

‘ The matter which Sir Charles seemed most unwilling to admit, was 
the advantage of the attack from that quarter ; and it was indeed the thing 
most inconsistent with the instructions given to all admirals.’ 


Now, the only one of the persons here referred to, who yet 
survives, is the venerable Judge above mentioned—and he, 
upon being applied to, after the late publication of Sir Howard 
Douglas, was pleased to state in a letter, dated 17th November 
1829, which is now before us, that he cannot recollect having 
been present at any meeting between the parties, by the appoint- 
ment of the late Dr Blair ; but that he perfectly recollects, that 
Sir Charles Douglas and Mr Clerk met at his (the Lord Chief 
Commissioner’s) own house in Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, du- 
ring Mr Clerk’s visit to London, in the end of 1779, or begin- 
ning of 1780, when Mr Clerk’s plans of Naval Tactics were fully 
discussed between them. The original of his lordship’s letter shall 
be submitted to the inspection of any one who may wish to 
peruse it. We will by and by lay before our readers another 
letter, from a near relation of the late Lord Cranstoun, who was 
in the admiral’s ship on the memorable 12th April 1782, and 
was the individual who brought home the despatches announcing 
that important victory, which embodies that noble lord’s testi- 
mony, that the manceuvre in question ‘ had been suggested to 
‘ Sir Charles Douglas, in a conversation with Mr Clerk a con- 
‘ siderable time before. Thus remarkably corroborating the 
direct testimony of the Lord Chief Commissioner, and the dis- 
tinct and articulate statement of Mr Clerk himself, as put on 
record by Mr Playfair. 

If we were to stop here, we think we might be held to have 
made out our case. It is admitted that Mr Clerk invented, de- 
monstrated, and matured the discovery in question, years before 
it had been thought of by any other person. It is proved that 
he took the greatest pains to have it communicated to Sir George 
Rodney in the end of the year 1779, and obtained a solemn pro- 
mise from Sir George’s most intimate friend, whom he was see- 
ing every day, that it should be so communicated; and it is 
proved that about the same time it was communicated to, and 
fully discussed with, Sir Charles Douglas, in more than one per- 
sonal interview. Within less than eighteen months after these 
communications, these very two persons, Sir George Rodney 
and Sir Charles Douglas, sailing together in his Majesty’s ship 
the Formidable, are found carrying that very maneeuvre, till this 
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time confessedly unheard of in the navy, into operation, upon 
the very principles and with the very results which Mr Clerk 
had predicted! Laying the conclusive proof of the direct com- 
munication to Sir Charles Douglas out of the question, we would 
ask any man of plain understanding, what conclusion he would 
draw from the admitted and undeniable facts, of Clerk’s previous 
and original discovery—of his communications to Atkinson, for 
the purpose of having that discovery conveyed to Sir George 
Rodney—and of the subsequent adoption of this new and start- 
ling manceuvre by that same Sir George Rodney, within little 
more than a year after we find Atkinson had undertaken to 
explain and recommend it to him? Upon ¢hat state of the fact, 
it is possible, no doubt, that Atkinson may have neglected to 
make the communication which he had undertaken to make, and 
had no motive for neglecting; and it is possible that, while no 
other officer, and no other human being, had, up till this time, 
dreamed of the maneuvre, this very Sir George Rodney, alone 
of all mortals, should of himself have again devised and concei- 
ved this very manceuvre—that, without preparation or study, he 
should have repeated the discovery at which Clerk, after much 
study and preparation, had previously arrived; and even that he 
should have ventured to carry it into effect, at the very mo- 
ment it first occurred to him, in contradiction to all his own 
prejudices and those of the profession, and in violation of the 
standing instructions in the service, to which he had till then 
given the most implicit obedience. Such a coincidence, we repeat, 
may be possible ; but this is all that can be said of it; and it is 
only possible, as other things are, which no sane person, how- 
ever, will believe, except to escape from an absolute impossibility 
—only possible, as the production of an Iliad may be, by jumbling 
a load of types together at random, or the simultaneous compo- 
sition of two Iliads by persons on the opposite sides of the globe. 
Or, to illustrate this by a nearer and more familiar example, sup- 
pose an ingenious man, a little skilled in architectural drawing, 
knows that his neighbour is about to build a house, and is kind 
enough to plan and draw out for him a complete and original 
design, and to give this, with various relative calculations and 
estimates, toa common friend, to be delivered and recommended 
to the person about to build—and that, without enquiring farther 
about the matter, he sees, in the course of next season, the very 
building which he had explained and designed, in all its parts 
and proportions, rising gradually on his neighbour’s lawn, and 
finally attracting universal admiration by its convenience and 
finished beauty— Would any man in his senses doubt from whom 
the plan had been derived, or require any farther evidence that 
the whole merit of the invention belonged to the volunteer artist, 
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and that it had not been invented a second time, by the worthy 
person who profited by it ? more especially if the plan was alto- 
gether unlike any thing that had ever been seen in those parts 
before; and if the man, on whose grounds it at last sprung up, 
had been known never to have turned his thoughts to such sub- 
jects, or to have entertained violent prejudices against the style 
in which it was conceived. Even this, however, we submit, is 
a weaker case than that with which we have now to deal; and, 
if the direct communication to Sir Charles Douglas be taken 
into view, an incomparably weaker case. 

But it does not stop here. There is, fortunately, the most 
complete and convincing evidence, both that the full credit of 
the invention was given to Mr Clerk by Sir George Rodney, at 
and before the moment when it was put in execution, and was 
ever after openly acknowledged by him. One of the most con- 
siderable persons on board the Formidable during this remark- 
able campaign, was the late Lord Cranstoun, then a post captain 
in the navy, but serving for the time as a volunteer with Rod- 
ney, and very much in his confidence. It was to this noble per- 
son accordingly, that the gallant admiral intrusted the des- 
patches which contained his account of this memorable action, 
and in the body of which he is mentioned in these honourable 
terms : ‘ Lord Cranstoun, who acted as one of the captains of the 
‘ Formidable during both actions, and to whose gallant behaviour 
‘Iam much indebted, will have the honour of delivering these 
‘ despatches. To him I must refer their Lordships, for every 
* minute particular they may wish to know, he being perfectly mas- 
§ ter of the whole transaction.’ 

A more authoritative witness than Lord Cranstoun, therefore, 
cannot possibly be imagined; and though he was unfortunately 
dead before any of the friends of Mr Clerk had reason to think 
his testimony could be necessary, we are happy to say that the 
substance of it is still preserved in the letters we are about to quote 
from his two surviving cousins-german, with one of whom he 
dined on the very day he arrived with these important despatches ; 
and had frequent intercourse with the other when he came, in the 
course of the same summer, to this part of the country, to pay a 
visit of thanks and congratulation to Mr Clerk, with whom he 
had no previous acquaintance. The letter or minute of Mr H. 
Cranstoun, of which the original is now before us, and shall be 
shown to any one who may wish to inspect it, is as follows : 

‘ Though more than forty-seven years have elapsed since the 
‘ conversation, of which I now convey to you the particulars, took 
‘ place, I have a perfect recollection of every part of it; and I 
‘confidently vouch for the rigid veracity of every particular 
‘ detailed in it, 
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‘ Lord Cranstoun arrived at the Admiralty, with despatches 
‘ from Lord Rodney, on the 18th May, 1782. J dined with him 
* on that day, at the Royal Hotel in Pall-Mall. The conversation 
‘ naturally turned on the various circumstances of the battle, 
‘ of which he had brought the account, and particularly the de- 
‘ cisive maneeuvre that obtained the victory. Lord C. asserted, 
‘ that the idea of breaking through an enemys line of battle had been 
* suggested by Mr Clerk of Eldin, in a conversation which that gen- 
‘ tleman had with Sir Charles Douglas a considerable time before ; 
‘ and that it was adopted by Lord Rodney, to whom it was commu- 
* nicated at a dinner party in London, previous to his sailing to the 
* West Indies in the beginning of 1782. It had been repeatedly the 
* subject of conversation and discussion at the Admiral’s table on: 
‘ board the Formidable, before the opportunity of carrying it into 
‘ execution took place on the 12th April. 

‘ I have consequently a decided conviction that Mr Clerk was 
‘ the original proposer of this celebrated manceuvre, and that Sir 
‘ Charles Douglas could claim only the merit of recommending 
‘it to Lord Rodney.’ 

This testimony, we submit, is absolutely conclusive ; and it 
is confirmed in all its material parts by another letter from Lord 
Corehouse, (one of the Judges of the Court of Session,) also a 
cousin of Lord Cranstoun, and residing in Scotland when his 
Lordship came to pay the visit that has been alluded to, to his 
instructor. That visit made, as might have been expected, a 
considerable sensation in Mr Clerk’s family, and was not only 
very gratifying to himself, but was firmly riveted in the memory 
of his children, to one of whom Lord Corehouse lately addressed 
a letter, of which the following is an extract, the original being 
preserved for the inspection of any one having interest in the 
discussion. The material passage is as follows :—‘ I remember, 
* after Lord Cranstoun’s return from the West Indies, but in 
‘ what year I cannot now tell, that he said to my father, when 
‘I was present, that he was going to Eldin to visit your father ; 
‘ and he used an expression of the import you mention, saying, 
6* Mr Clerk taught us,” or “ Mr Clerk is our master.” 1 suppose 
‘ it is 35, or perhaps 40 years since I first told you this, when 
§ the circumstances were fresh in my recollection. You seemed 
6 pleased at the time, and said you remembered Lord Cran- 
§ stoun’s visit to Eldin, and that your father and he discussed 
‘ Rodney’s battle at great length.’ 

But the matter does not rest even here. While, up to the 
— moment, there is not a particle of evidence to show that 

ord Rodney ever positively claimed for himself the merit of 
having first invented or suggested the brilliant maneeuvre which 
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he was certainly the first to put in practice, there is redundant 
and overwhelming evidence that, on a great variety of occasions, 
he distinctly and emphatically conceded that merit to Mr Clerk, 
and continued to the last to express a generous and enthusiastic 
admiration of the great merit and importance of the discovery. 
Mr Clerk himself, it will be recollected, says distinctly, in 
his preface, which was before the world upwards of thirty 
years, without any contradiction from the friends of Lord Rod- 
ney, ‘From the best authority, I have been informed, that 
* Lord Rodney himself at all times acknowledged the communi- 
‘ cation; and, having from the first approved of my system, de- 
‘ clared, even before he left London, that he would strictly adhere to 
‘ it in fighting the enemy.’ And afterwards, ‘ Sir George Rodney 
‘ himself, when he arrived in Britain, made no scruple to ac- 
‘ knowledge that I had suggested the maneuvre by which he had 
‘ gained the victory of the 12th April, 1782.’ From the fol- 
lowing very important passage of Mr Playfair’s Treatise we may 
learn upon what authority Mr Clerk made the first allegation, 
and with how much correctness he followed it up by the second :— 


‘ Lord Rodney, who had done so much to prove the utility of this sys- 
tem, in conversation never concealed the obligation he felt to the author 
of it. Before going out to take the command of the fleet in the West 
Indies, he said one day to Mr Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, “ There 
is one Clerk, a countryman of yours, who has taught us how to fight, and 
appears to know more of the matter than any of us. Jf ever I meet the 
French fleet, I intend to try his way.” 

‘ He held the same language after his return. Lord Melville used often 
to meet him in society, and particularly at the house of Mr Henry Drum- 
mond, where he talked very unreservedly of the Naval Tactics, and of 
the use he had made of the system in his action of the 12th of April. A 
letter from General Ross states very particularly a conversation of the 
same kind, at which he was present. “ It is (says the General) with an 
equal degree of pleasure and truth, that I now commit to writing what you 
heard me say in company at your house, to wit, that at the table of the late 
Sir John Dalling, where I was in the habit of dining often, and meeting 
Lord Rodney, I heard his lordship distinctly state, that he owed his suc- 
cess in the West Indies to the maneuvre of breaking the line, which he 
learned from Mr Clerk's book. This honourable and liberal confession of 
the gallant Admiral, made so deep an impression on me, that I can never 
forget it; and I am pleased to think that my recollection of the circum- 
stance may be of the smallest use to a man with whom I am not acquaint- 
ed, but who, in my opinion, has deserved so well of his country.” 

‘ As a farther evidence of the sentiments of the admiral on a subject 
where they are of so much weight, I have to quote a very curious and 
valuable document, a copy of the First Part of the Naval Tactics, with 


Notes on the margin by Lord Rodney himself, and communicated by him 
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to the late General Clerk, by whom it was deposited in the family library 
at Pennicuick. ‘The notes are full of remarks on the justness of Mr Clerk’s 
views, and on the instances wherein his own conduct had been in strict 
conformity with those views. He replies in one place to a question which 
Mr Clerk had put, (published after the action in spring 1780,) of which 
mention has been already made, concerning the conduct of that action. 
The first signal of the admiral, as we have already seen, was for attack- 
ing the rear with his whole force. The French, perceiving this design, wore, 
and formed on the opposite tack. This made it impossible immediately to 
obey the admiral’s signal, and the next that he made was for every ship 
to attack her opposite. Mr Clerk’s question was, Why did Sir George 
change his resolution of attacking the rear, and order an attack on the 
whole line >—Sir George answers to this, That he did ot change his in- 
tention, but that his fleet disobeyed his signals, and forced him to abandon 
his plan. 

‘ An anecdote which sets a seal on the great and decisive testimony of 
the noble admiral, is worthy of being remembered ; and I am glad to be 
able to record it on the authority of a noble earl. The present Lord 
Haddington met Lord Rodney at Spa, in the decline of life, when both 
his bodily and his mental powers were sinking under the weight of years. 
‘The great commander, who had been the bulwark of his country, and 
the terror of his enemies, lay stretched on his couch, while the memory 
of his own exploits seemed the only thing that interested his feelings, or 
afforded a subject for conversation. In this situation, he would often 
break out in praise of the Naval Tactics, exclaiming, with great earnest- 
ness, “ John Clerk of Eldin for ever !” 

‘Generosity and candour seemed to have been such constituent ele- 
ments in the mind of this gallant Admiral, that they were among the parts 
which longest resisted the influence of decay.’ 


These latter testimonies, though they seem of late to have been 
too much forgotten, have been long before the public; but we are 
now about to refer to others, if possible still more decisive, which 
have not yet seen the light. The first is a letter from the late John 
Fordyce, Esq. of Ayton, who was long, if we recollect rightly, 
Surveyor of Woods and Forests, and who addressed it, in the 
year 1809, to the late Mr Clerk, who seems then, for the first 
dime, to have heard some rumours of a disposition to rob him of 
the glory of his great discovery. The following is an exact copy 
of the whole letter. The original is in the possession of Lord 
Eldin, Mr Clerk’s eldest son. 


‘ My good old Friend, 

‘A good many years ago, I think in the year 1786 or 1787, when I 
was living with my friend Colonel Fullarton, in Berkeley Square, Lord 
Rodney one day dined with us, and being very communicative, he gave 
us a very interesting account of his own great actions, which engaged our 
attention much ; the more from his giving You a chief share in the merit. 
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He declared that he had followed the plans and principles recommended in 
your Naval Tactics, a work to which he gave the highest praise. 1 was 
so much pleased, and so much struck with what he said, that I know I 
communicated it soon after, either to yourself, or to my worthy and inti- 
mate friend, your brother-in-law. If 1 did so by letter, of which I cannot 
now be certain, I refer to that letter for a more particular account of what 
he said; recollecting that he was copious and minute in his details, and I 
am led now again to mention that conversation from my old friend Adam 
having /ately told me, that some person had represented Lord Rodney 
as having held a different language, claiming himself the merit of the dis- 
covery of that system of attack, which J heard him so explicitly and un- 
equivocally give to you. Indeed I happened on another occasion, and a 
very remarkable one, to hear this declaration of Lord Rodney's very 
strongly confirmed by another unquestionable testimony. I happened to 
be down at Walmer Castle with Mr Pitt at the time of Lord Duncan’s 
great battle on the coast of Holland; Lord and Lady Melville were 
living with him at the same time. We were sitting drinking a glass 
of wine, I remember, after dinner, when a man, whose name 1 do not at 
present recollect, a smuggler, came rather abruptly into the room and 
told us, he had just come on shore from his vessel, returning from the 
coast of Holland, where he had witnessed the great victory gained by 
Lord Duncan. He described the action, and having mentioned the break- 
ing through the line, Lord Melville took notice of that new instance of the 
success of your system ; and then mentioned Rodney's having often told 
him, that he had taken that mode of attack from you; and this Lord Melville 
again told me a few days ago, just before he went to the North, that Lord 
Rodney had repeatedly mentioned in his hearing—and I know that Lord 
Melville will most willingly confirm this to yourself, to Adam, or to any 
other friend who may desire it. Give my best compliments to your fa- 
mily, and believe me, my dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joun Forpyce,’ 

‘ Putney Hall, 11th June, 1809,’ 

‘ John Clerk, Esq. of Eldin.’ 


We can scarcely conceive any thing more decisive than this. 
But as the matter was then for the first time supposed to have 
taken an aspect of controversy, application was soon afterwards 
made to Lord Melville, in consequence of Mr Fordyce’s sugges- 
tion; and his Lordship in the following year (1810) was kind 
enough to draw up in his own hand-writing, a Memorial of all 
he recollected on the subject, which he put into the hands of the 
Lord Chief Commissioner, for the purpose of being delivered to 
Mr Clerk’s family—and it also is now accordingly in the posses- 
sion of Lord Eldin. In that paper, Lord Melville, who, it will 
be recollected, as Treasurer of the Navy, had the best access 
to all such information, confirms in the fullest manner every 
thing that is stated by Mr Fordyce; and he transmitted at the 
same time, the letter from General Ross, a portion of which 
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we have already copied in our extracts from Mr Playfair’s Essay. 
Indeed, the greater part of the context of that extract is in the 
very words of Lord Melville’s Memorial, which was in the hands 
of Mr Playfair, when he drew up this statement ; and does not 
therefore require to be here repeated. It states in the most po- 
sitive and distinct manner, that he had very frequently heard 
Lord Rodney acknowledge that he had got his first idea of the 
manceuvre in question from Mr Clerk; and, in particular, that 
he had so expressed himself, before sailing for the West Indies in 
1782; and that, though the subject was often discussed after his 
return, he never varied from that first statement, or failed to 
ascribe the merit to the true author. Now, considering that 
there is not yet before the public any statement or testimony direct- 
ly to an opposite effect, or importing unequivocally either that 
Lord Rodney ever claimed the discovery as his own, or denied 
that it belonged to Mr Clerk, we humbly conceive that the mat- 
ter can no longer be regarded as doubtful ; and cannot but think 
that few debateable matters have ever occurred, which, after so 
long a period, could still be confirmed by proofs so conclusive. 
A great part, however, of the indirect evidence which has been 
represented as hostile to the claims of Mr Clerk, appears to us, 
when illustrated by the positive facts which we think we have 
now established, to constitute the strongest and most extraor- 
dinary confirmation of these facts. We must be allowed, there- 
fore, to say a word or two on some of the most remarkable 
parts of that evidence. 

And we must beg our readers’ attention, in the first place, to 
the following remarkable passage in the Memoirs of the late in- 
genious Mr Cumberland, in which, speaking of a period recent- 
ly before the termination of the American War, he says— 


‘ It happened to me to be present, and sitting next to Admiral Rodney, 
when the thought seemed first to occur to him of breaking the French 
line, by passing through it in the heat of the action. It was at Lord George 
Germain’s louse at Stourland, after dinner, when, having asked a number 
of questions about the manceuvring of columns, and the effect of charging 
with them on a line of infantry, he proceeded to arrange a parcel of 
cherrystones which he had collected from the table, and forming them 
as two Fleets drawn up in line, and opposed to each other, he at once ar- 
rested our attention, which had not been very generally engaged by his 
preparatory enquiries, by declaring he was determined so to pierce the 
enemy's line of battle, (arranging his maneeuvre at the same time on the 
table,) if ever it was in his power to bring them into action. I daresay 
this passed with some as a mere rhapsody ; and all seemed to regard it as a 
very perilous and doubtful experiment, &c. ; and he concluded his process, 
with swearing he would lay the French admiral’s flag at his sovereign’s 
feet,—a promise which he actually performed,’ &c, 
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Now, this appears to us to afford a very striking confirmation 
of Lord Melville’s statement of the gallant admiral’s intimation 
to him, about the same period, that Mr Clerk had taught them 
how to fight the enemy; and that if ever he came up with the 
French fleet, ‘ he was determined to try his way.’ Nor does 
it in the least detract from the value of this confirmation, that 
in this conversation at Lord George Germain’s he did not men- 
tion the name of the person by whom the idea had been suggest- 
ed, or that Mr Cumberland supposed that it had originated at 
the moment with himself; though, with all deference to his pe- 
netration, we must observe, that the whole course of the dialogue, 
as reported, the preparatory questions as to analogous opera~ 
tions in land war, and the ready exhibition of his own manceuvre 
with the cherrystones on the table, seem to us to point very 
clearly to a different conclusion; and to indicate, first, that the 
notion was not taken up by him at the moment, or on the spot, 
but had been the subject of previous discussion or reflection ; 
and, second, that it was not the original or cherished offspring of 
his own genius, but had been recently communicated and re- 
commended to him by some other person, whose authority, upon 
a new and startling proposition, he was anxious to have confirm- 
ed by the testimony of persons of skill in corresponding move- 
ments. While he was thus testing the suggestion he had re- 
ceived, and meditating on the future execution of an experiment 
so interesting in itself, and to him so full of responsibility, it is 
not at all wonderful that he should not have thought it neces- 
sary to bring forward the name of the person to whom he was 
indebted for the communication, or to embarrass the consultation 
in which he had engaged the company, by a detail of his con- 
versations with Mr Atkinson, or of the sketches and calcula- 
tions that had been furnished to him by Mr Clerk. 

In the same way, we think that the omission of any direct 
or specific notice of his having first learned this manceuvre from 
Mr Clerk, in the Notes with which he had enriched his own 
copy of the Naval Tactics, affords no ground whatever for in- 
ferring that he could not be conscious of any such obligation, 
or was unwilling to acknowledge it. If there be any thing at 
all extraordinary in such an omission, as we shall show imme- 
diately there is not, it must, we think, to say the least of it, ap- 
pear still more unaccountable that there should be no hint or 
intimation in these Notes, of the very astonishing coincidence 
which must have taken place, if he had not learned the ma- 
neuvre from Mr Clerk—that is, if he had actually of himself, 
discovered, over again, that very startling and extraordinary 
maneuvre which he found so fully explained, and so anxiously 
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recommended, in that book. The copy, it will always be re- 
membered, on which these Notes are written, bears openly on 
the title-page the date of 1st January 1782—so that the noble 
admiral could not fail to see that the manceuvre had been not 
only conceived, but fully investigated, and deeply considered, 
long before he himself sailed from England, and years probably 
before he carried it into effect in April 1782. Still less could 
he possibly imagine that the author had borrowed the idea from 
him. If he had been conscious, therefore, that there had been 
two independent discoveries of this same manceuvre, and had 
found out, for the first time, upon looking into the Naval Tac- 
tics, that he had been anticipated by a learned civilian, in the 
most brilliant conception and achievement of his whole profes- 
sional life, is it to be conceived that be should sit down quietly 
to write annotations and remarks upon the author’s various 
speculations, without once noticing this miraculous coincidence, 
and taking the opportunity, if the fact had been so, of asserting 
his own separate originality, and collecting the evidence of 
what was otherwise so obvious to suspicion? Considering that 
this gallant admiral was as far as possible from despising, or 
being indifferent to the fame he had so justly and hardly earn- 
ed, and that he was, on the contrary, almost as sensitive on that 
subject, and as much delighted with the glory of his great ex- 
ploits, as his heroic successor Lord Nelson himself—we do sub- 
mit that his silence, in these commentaries on this record of Mr 
Clerk's prior discovery, is the most conclusive proof that could 
be imagined of his being conscious that he himself had no claim 
to the enviable distinction there unequivocally asserted by an- 
other, and by that very silence, allowed and acquiesced in by 
himself. Even if the noble admiral, therefore, had maintained 
the same silence as to Mr Clerk’s claims, in his conversation, 
which he appears to have done in these annotations on his 
work, we should have said that ¢iis was the only rational in- 
terpretation which could have been put on his silence; though, 
while it indicated clearly his own renunciation of any share 
in the discovery, it might have given rise to a suspicion, that 
he yielded with some grudging and jealousy what he yet felt 
he could not justly dispute, and was willing at least that the 
merits of the landsman should not be unnecessarily blazoned 
on the records of nautical distinction. But now that we know 
that he was actually above this somewhat unworthy, though 
not unnatural jealousy,—when it appears, that in frequent, open, 
and familiar conversation—at Mr Drummond’s—at Sir John 
Dalling’s,—to Lord Melville, to General Ross, to Mr For- 
dyce, to General Fullarton, to Lord Cranstoun, to Lord Had- 
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dington,—to all, in short, with whom he seems ever to have 
spoken on the subject, he gave the full credit that was due to 
his instructor,—and that freely, heartily, and loudly,—from the 
first anticipating glimpse he seems to have caught of its import- 
ance, and before he had reduced it so gloriously to practice, 
down to his generous and exulting cheer on his death-bed—it 
does seem to us to be nothing less than ridiculous to endeavour 
to spell out and infer, from the omission of any repetition of this 
acknowledgment in the Notes, that it had never been distinctly 
made, or was, upon farther consideration, ultimately grudged and 
retracted. Unless seven or eight men of unimpeachable honour 
have put their hands to a deliberate falsehood, for which they 
had no motive, the fact of Lord Rodney’s acknowledgment of Mr 
Clerk’s discovery, and of his being indebted for all he knew in 
April 1782 to that discovery having been previously communi- 
cated to him, must be held to be incontestably established : And 
if the noble admiral was conscious, when he wrote the Notes in 
question, probably in 1788 or 1789, that this acknowledgment 
had been so publicly made, both before he sailed in 1782, while 
looking for the enemy at sea, and after his return, what occasion 
could he suppose there was to insert a needless repetition of it in 
the Notes which heafterwards privately amused himself by writing 
on particular passages of the Naval Tactics? These Notes, it will 
be observed, were not intended for publication, and do not embo- 
dy, or profess to embody, any connected view of his own systema= 
tic opinions, and far less any historical account of the sources from 
which they were derived, or the occasions on which they were 
adopted. Theyare mere scattered remarks on the particular para- 
graphs or positions to which they are severally appended—for the 
most part of a correctory or practical character; and consequently 
not leading naturally to any general remarks, either on the origin- 
ality of the suggestions, or of his own obligation to them in the 
course of his professional career. If the noble admiral’s avowal 
of those obligations, had been such as to leave any doubt as to 
his feelings and conviction, we have already said, that no inter- 
pretation could have been put on his silence in those Notes, 
but one conclusive in Mr Clerk’s favour ; but, taken along with 
the proofs we have already exhibited, of the uniform frankness 
and generosity with which that avowal was made, the idea of 
any other interpretation is not only untenable, but palpably ridi- 
culous and absurd. 

This, then, or something like this, is the case for Mr Clerk: 
And if the evidence on which it rests be unimpeachable, neither 
of the other competitors can have any case. With regard to 
Lord Rodney, indeed, there is not a word to be said. He, it 
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will be observed, speaking through the mouths of so many ho- 
nourable friends, is the chief witness for Mr Clerk; and honours 
himself almost as much as his instructor, by the noble frankness 
and generosity of his testimony. Not a scrap of writing, or a 
remembered word of his, has yet been produced to the public, 
to impeach that testimony of inconsistency or variation. Lord 
Rodney, in short, not only never claimed this discovery for him- 
self, but uniformly, promptly, and vehemently, ascribed it to Mr 
Clerk exclusively. 
But if this be so, what case can there be for Sir Charles Dou- 
las?—for Sir Charles Douglas, who never claimed the discovery 
for himself, but only for his chief, who has disclaimed it ?—for Sir 
Charles Douglas, to whom the personal communications of Mr 
Clerk are brought home much more directly than to Lord Rod- 
ney ; and to whom, at all events, that discovery could not have 
been unknown, if any part of the evidence fastening down the 
knowledge on Lord Rodney is allowed to be true? If Lord Mel- 
ville is to be believed, when he says that the admiral was fully 
aware of that discovery before he sailed in January 1782, and was 
resolved to put it to the test on the first opportunity—if Mr 
Cumberland is to be believed, when he makes a statement pre- 
cisely to the same effect—if General Ross, and.Mr Fordyce, and 
Lord Cranstoun are to be believed, when they say that he ex- 
pressly stated to them that he was indebted for his success on 
that great day to his previous knowledge of Mr Clerk’s demon- 
strations—is it to be imagined, first, that he should not commu- 
nicate this resolution, of which he spoke openly to Lord Mel- 
ville, and to all the guests at the table of Lord George Ger- 
main, to his confidential and trusted friend and hourly advi- 
ser, Sir Charles Douglas, the captain of his fleet, and his ne- 
cessary coadjutor in the execution of the projected manceuvre ? 
and, second, that he should be startled and offended, when this 
adviser, having suddenly discovered for himself that manceuvre, 
so long meditated and suppressed in the bosom of his com- 
mander, (for that is the Douglas hypothesis,) earnestly urged 
him to adopt it, and experienced the greatest difficulty in over- 
coming his reluctance to it, as a new and hazardous experiment ? 
The supposition is palpably monstrous; but such as it is, it is 
entirely excluded, if faith is to be given to the testimony of Lord 
Cranstoun, who reported to his cousin, on the very day he 
reached England with the news of the victory, not only that 
Sir Charles Douglas had first learned the manceuvre in conver- 
sation with Mr Clerk, a considerable time before, but that, pre- 
vious to the action, ‘it had been repeatedly the subject of con- 
* versation and discussion at the admiral’s table on board the 
* Formidable.’ 
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We will not repeat here what we have already stated, as to 
the miraculous coincidence which must have occurred, if either 
Sir Charles Douglas or his admiral had escaped Mr Clerk’s per- 
tinacious attempts to imbue them with his doctrine in 1780, 
and yet had, alone of all mortals, spontaneously come to an in- 
tuitive knowledge of it in April 1782, and also attained on the in- 
stant such an unlimited confidence in it, without time or means 
for calculation, or deliberation of any kind, as to have ventured 
at once to put it in execution, under the tremendous responsibility 
which such acting inferred. All these considerations not only ap- 
ply as strongly to Sir Charles Douglas as to Lord Rodney ; but 
apply to him with an incalculable addition of force, if his case is 
to be separated from that of the admiral, and it is to be supposed 
that he knew nothing of Mr Clerk’s discovery on the morning of 
that day, while it is conceded, as perforce it now must be, that 
it was known at that time to his commander. Such a supposi- 
tion, indeed, is so full of extravagance and absolute absurdity, 
that we are persuaded that even Sir Howard Douglas will not 
adopt it. If Sir Charles Douglas was ignorant of the discovery 
till it flashed upon his own mind in the middle of the action, it 
is absolutely necessary, we take it, to assume, that Sir George 
Rodney was equally ignorant of it—and the case of Sir Charles 
Douglas, indeed, is, as we understand it, that it was from him, 
and in that critical moment, that his commander first received 
the conception. If this be so, however, then all the evidence 
that goes to show that Rodney was previously aware of it, and 
well knew by whom it had been invented, is evidence directly 
conclusive against Sir Charles Douglas, and applicable to him, 
indeed, with infinitely greater force. But upon the sufficiency 
of that evidence we should now think it superfluous to say any 
thing. 

But what, it may be asked, are we prepared to say to that 
great mass of evidence, which Sir Howard Douglas has so indus- 
triously collected, and beyond all dispute from the highest and 
most honourable sources, to show that the ideaof breaking the line 
did seem to be suddenly taken up on that memorable 12th of April 
—that, after ranging for a considerable time along the enemy’s 
line, on the old system of tactics, Sir Charles Douglas, on per- 
ceiving a small shift of the wind, and a casual opening of more 
than usual extent in the hostile array, did suddenly and eagerly 
suggest to the admiral, that he should take advantage of these cir- 
cumstances, and lead through the enemy’s line with his own ship 
—that the admiral was at first unwilling to hazard the experi- 
ment—that a sort of altercation ensued, during which contradic- 
tory orders were given to the man at the helm by those two gal- 
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lant officers—and that Sir George at last gave way to the noble 
urgency and apparent confidence of his captain—and that the 
decisive measure was, thereupon, for the first time adopted, with 
the success of which every one is aware—What, it may be 
asked, do we say to this evidence ? and to the great body of rela- 
tive testimony, that it was the general opinion and impression 
of those who witnessed this extraordinary scene, and of his bro- 
ther officers, both in the flag-ship and throughout the fleet, that 
this brilliant idea had occurred at the time to the gallant captain, 
-_ that the merit of the original suggestion rested entirely with 
im? 

These, we admit, are fair and natural questions—and we are 
bound fairly and directly toanswer them. We must distinguish, 
however, between what is properly evidence, and what is mere 
inference or opinion—between facts which the witnesses saw or 
heard, and impressions or conclusions derived from those facts. 
With the latter it is our province to deal—upon a much fuller 
and more complete view of the facts than was before those wit- 
nesses—though, as to the former their authority must be para- 
mount. We say, then, in reference to this great body of evidence, 
not, as our brother of the Quarterly has said, that it relates to very 
ancient transactions, and is chiefly derived from the mouths of 
persons who were of very tender age at the time—that it involves 
some contradictions, and many great improbabilities—and is, on 
the whole, very little to be relied on, and, in fact, not to be 
believed. We never, we confess, saw any reason for such scep- 
ticism; and are of opinion, after considering the farther evi- 
dence produced by Sir Howard Douglas in his Additional State- 
ment, that there is not a shadow of doubt in the case. We an- 
swer then, directly and plainly, that we give entire and implicit 
faith to the whole of this evidence, in so far as it relates to facts 
actually observed; and perfectly believe every thing to have 
happened as the witnesses describe it, and as the preceding 
summary of their testimony imports. But we are humbly of 
opinion, that this does not in the least touch the question at 
issue, nor bear at all upon the only matter now properly under 
discussion. , 

That question is, whether Mr Clerk’s admitted discovery had 
been communicated to Sir Charles or Lord Rodney before the 
action of 12th April, and was, in fact, what suggested to them 
the manceuvre they then adopted? But the evidence in ques- 
tion plainly refers, not to the fact of their previous knowledge 
of that maneeuvre, but to the question, which of them first con- 
ceived that the time and circumstances were such as to justify 
them in éhen carrying it into operation—or which had, in those 
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circumstances, first acquired such confidence in its practicability, 
as to be willing, without farther consideration, to venture on 
its execution. Our theory of the matter, in short, is shortly this : 
Both those brave and skilful officers had learned this manceuvre 
from Mr Clerk—had probably studied the reasons and calcula- 
tions upon the strength of which he had recommended it— 
and were generally impressed with a favourable notion of its 
value and importance. But still it was a new, and therefore 
necessarily a hazardous experiment. Its soundness and safety had 
been questioned by many practical men of great judgment and 
courage. Even after fully studying the complete work, we know 
that Lord Howe said, ‘ it was very ingenious, but, for his part, 
‘ when he met the enemy, he was resolved still to fight them in 
‘the old way.’ Sir Charles Douglas himself, according to Mr 
Clerk’s report, had been sceptical as to one part at least of the 
system; and though Rodney had, from the first, a more sanguine 
and favourable view of it, still it was not only natural but un- 
avoidable that a prudent commander should hesitate about car- 
rying it into execution, under any new or apparently unfavourable 
circumstances. 

Now what were the circumstances, both as to their precise 
knowledge of the manceuvre itself, and as to their position in 
relation to the enemy, on the morning of the 12th-April, 1782? 
The first part only of Mr Clerk’s book had been published before 
their sailing; and if they had any copy of it to study, it could 
only be of that part. But this treated only of the mode of at- 
tack from the windward ; and although the principles on which 
the policy of breaking the line depended, applied equally to a po- 
sition to leeward, still it is obvious that such a position present- 
ed difficulties which did not occur in the other, and for obvia- 
ting which, at all events, the plans and demonstrations in the 
book afforded no specific directions. (It is also very material to 
bear in mind, that, according to Mr Clerk’s own statement, it 
was chiefly on account of those very difficulties that Sir Charles 
Douglas had entertained doubts of the practicability of the sys- 
tem, when first explained tohim ; and it must be conceded, that 
its adoption in a fleet to leeward must have been peculiarly 
startling and suspicious to persons accustomed to the old plan 
of maneuvring. Mr Playfair has distinctly stated, that ‘ the 
‘ matter which Sir Charles Douglas seemed most unwilling to 
‘ admit, was the advantage of the attack from the leeward ; and it 
‘ was indeed the thing most inconsistent with the instructions 
‘ given to all admirals.’ 

Now the French fleet, when first descried in the morning of 
the 12th April, was to the windward. How near the wind they 
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were sailing, when approached by the English, does not appear 
from any documents now before us; but it is plain that they 
might be so placed or trimmed with regard to it, as to make 
the operation of bearing up from the leeward, so as to cut or 
cross their line, not only very difficult, but absolutely impracti- 
cable—more especially if they were so close to each other as 
to enable them to bring several ships to bear against the as- 
sault, if conducted with the slowness and awkwardness una- 
voidable in such a position. If the enemy’s line, being to the 
windward, was also close hauled to the wind, it seems obvious 
that a fleet to leeward must entirely lose way in attempting 
to pass through them, or could only gain such way by a com- 
plex maneuvre. That some such difficulties did occur in the 
earlier part of the encounter is not only probable in itself, but 
seems to be proved, by the very witnesses adduced by Sir 
Howard Douglas to prove the details of the operation as ulti- 
mately accomplished; for the result of that testimony is, that 
Sir Charles Douglas, observing at one and the same moment, 


Jirst a little shift of the wind, which enabled his ship to bear up 


considerably better than before; and, second, a considerably larger 
interval left between the two ships of the enemy then nearly 
on his bow, was instantly struck with the possibility of now ex- 
ecuting, without any very great difliculty or hazard, that ma- 
neuvre, for which we take leave to suppose that both he and 
his admiral were, under more favourable circumstances, sufli- 
ciently prepared ; and, with the zeal and enterprise for which he 
was so honourably distinguished, lost not an instant in urging 
the suggestion on his commander, and intreating that the golden 
opportunity which had presented itself should not be lost. That 
the admiral should not be instantly converted by this sudden ap- 
peal of his brave and energetic captain, is no more an impeach- 
ment of his spirit or genius, than it is a ground for surmising 
that he had never before heard of the project of cutting the ene- 
my’s line, or was not aware of any of its advantages. If that had 
truly been the case,—if, up to that moment, he had never contem- 
plated the possibility of such a mancuvre, we do not hesitate 
to say, that he would have acted with a most blameable and cri- 
minal rashness, if, without leisure for thought or explanation 
of any kind, he had yielded at all to the impetuous and most 
questionable suggestion of any inferior officer, and departed, at 
a moment so critical, from all that the learning and experience 
of his life, and the general sense of the profession, told him 
ought to be inflexibly adhered to. Instead of the momentary 
hesitation, the dialogue of two minutes, that is recorded, it is 
impossible to doubt that a final and peremptory rejection would 
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instantly have been given to a proposal,—which, indeed, under 
such circumstances, no sane man can be conceived to have made; 
and that if the idea of breaking the line had not been already 
familiar to both parties, the one would never have ventured to 
suggest, nor the other to adopt it. 

In the circumstances in which they were actually placed, 
however, and even supposing Rodney to have been previously 
the most favourable of the two to the experiment, that hesi- 
tation, it seems to us, can be easily and naturally accounted 
for. His position to the leeward, the closeness of the ene- 
my’s order, and the narrowness and scantiness of the wind, 
had, upon our supposition, compelled him to relinquish the 
idea of carrying his manceuvre into effect on this occasion ; 
and to make up his mind to bring the enemy to action on the 
old system, by running up along their line, and doing all the 
mischief he could as he advanced on it. In this course he 
had proceeded, too, for a considerable space. The engagement 
had been going on for several hours—his van had already reach- 
ed far on the hostile line—the signal for each ship engaging an 
adversary had been flying, and his officers gallantly acting up 
to it. When, in this situation, his captain suddenly pointed out 
to him the shift in the wind, and the opening in the opposite line, 
which it enabled him to enter, it was a necessary: duty for him 
to consider at least for an instant; and it required no little reso- 
lution, in addition to his previous conviction of the advantages of the 
maneuvre, generally, to determine him, so soon as he was determi- 
ned, to venture on its instant execution. Not only was he still to 
leeward, and consequently exposed to unavoidable impediments 
in the operation, but his van was already far a-head of his own 
ship—no signals had been flying to intimate any such probable 
change of purpose—and, in fact, no design had been formed, nor 
any concert established, for following up the hazardous manceuvre 
to which he was thus suddenly invited. There was no time to 
consider whether the point at which he was about to break the 
line of the enemy was a favourable one for this purpose, or what 
was the trim and condition of the ships by which he could still 
be followed in the attempt. That he hesitated for an instant 
before adopting the bold and prompt suggestion of his captain, 
is as creditable, therefore, to his prudence and judgment, as his 
then giving way to it is to his gallantry and confidence in his 
followers. However long and firmly he had been persuaded of 
the value of the proposed manceuvre, he would have been un- 
worthy of the place he held if he had not so hesitated. But if he 
had never heard of such a manceuvre before, he would have been 
far more unworthy of that place, if he had not hesitated a great 
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deal longer—if he had not peremptorily rejected it with disdain. 
That he did hesitate, was owing to the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed—that he so soon got over that hesita- 
tion, can only be explained by the supposition, that he was al- 
ready convinced of the advantages of the manceuvre, and anxious 
to carry it into effect whenever it was at all feasible. 

That this was truly the state of his information and intentions, 
is established not only by all the evidence to which we have alrea- 
dy referred, and which admits of no other explanation, but by a 
very important statement made by one of the witnesses on whom 
Sir Howard Douglas mainly relies. We refer to Sir Gilbert 
Blane, who, in his Select Medical Dissertations, (p. '75,) has sta- 
ted, that, on that eventful morning, while at breakfast in the 
admiral’s cabin, * Lord Cranstoun, a volunteer captain in the 
‘ship, remarked, that if our fleet should maintain its present 
‘relative position, steering the same course, close hauled on the 
‘ opposite tack to the enemy, we must necessarily pass through 
‘ their line, in running along and closing with it in action. The 
‘ admiral visibly caught the idea, and, no doubt, decided in his 
‘own mind, at that moment, to attempt a manceuvre hitherto 
‘ unpractised in naval tactics.’ This alone would be conclusive 
against the idea, that no one had ever contemplated such an 
operation, till its instant execution was urged on the admiral by 
Sir Charles Douglas, or that his hesitation and temporary reluc- 
tance was owing to the entire novelty of such a suggestion. But 
when the fact is taken into view, along with the said Lord 
Cranstoun’s distinct testimony, not only that Mr Clerk had been 
always acknowledged as the instructor both of Sir Charles and 
of the admiral upon the subject, but that his mancuvre had 
been a frequent subject of discussion at his table in the earlier 
part of the voyage, the utter absurdity of such a notion becomes 
manifest ; as well as that the subsequent altercation between the 
captain and his chief was not about the safety or practicability 
of the manceuvre generally, but only as to its safety or fitness at 
the moment, and in the circumstances in which it was then pro- 
posed to perform it. There is no other supposition, we humbly 
submit, that is reconcilable either with the whole body of the evi- 
dence, or with probability and common sense. Sir Charles 
Douglas is entitled, we have no doubt, to the merit, and it is 
probably a great merit, of having so rapidly seized the moment 
when this great manceuvre first became practicable, and so boldly 
pressed it on his commander, and overcome by his persevering, 
but not undutiful, urgency, the reluctance with which the pro- 
posal was at first received: And the admiral is entitled, on the 
other hand, to the praise of promptly adopting this bold sugges- 
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tion, and carrying it, at all hazards, into brave effect—magnani- 
mously regardless, not only of the responsibility he was thus in- 
curring, but of the little mortification of not being the first to 
propose that, for which, he must have known, he was alone to 
answer. But to infer, from these great and undeniable merits, 
that one or other of these gallant officers must therefore have 
been the original inventor of what they thus concurred to exe- 
cute, or that there is any thing in the history of their heroic 
altercation, which goes in the least to discredit the irrefragable 
evidence by which ¢iat honour has been settled on another, does 
appear to us to be one of the strangest and most unaccountable 
perversions of a very plain story, “with which it has ever been 
our fortune to meet. 

This disposes, we think, of all the evidence brought forward 
by Sir Howard Douglas, in so far as relates to the matters of fact 
established by that evidence. We perfectly believe all the wit- 
nesses he has produced, and have no doubt of the facts being as 
they represent them. But we must also be permitted to believe 
Lord Cranstoun, Lord Melville, General Ross, and the other 
witnesses, whose testimony is totally irreconcilable with the in- 
JSerence which Sir Howard would draw from the facts so esta- 
blished. We reject that inference, therefore, while we admit the 
facts ; and we conceive, that, so far from doing any violence to 
probability in so doing, this is the only conclusion which any 
impartial person would draw from the statement, even if it were 
not necessary to avoid the most glaring, and otherwise unac- 
countable contradictions. Zhe facts are, that Sir Charles Dou- 
glas suddenly urged his commander to change his order of battle, 
and take the opportunity afforded by the wind, and the opening 
in the enemy’s line, tocharge through it; and that after some hesi- 
tation, the admiral complied. The inference is, that up to that in- 
stant, neither captain nor admiral had ever contemplated the ma- 
neuvre of so charging through the line, and especially had never 
heard of such a maneeuvre from or through Mr Clerk. If there 
had been no evidence to the contrary, we say that the facts would 
not warrant such an inference, but the reverse; since on any 
other supposition, both officers would have been chargeable with the 
most blameable presumption and rashness—but that it is nothing 
less than absurd to contend for such an inference from these 
facts, when there is redundant and overwhelming evidence that 
they had both known the maneeuvre months, if not years, before; 
and had, in fact, been talking of it that very morning. The al- 
tercation was about its feasibility at that particular moment; and 
neither was, nor could be, about any thing else. 

As to that part of the evidence which relates to the opinion or 
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impression of the spectators, or the fleet in general, that the 
idea of the maneuvre had been conceived at the very moment 
of its execution, we suppose it will not be thought necessary for 
us to say any thing. Without making much allowance for pro- 
fessional pride and partiality, we may admit that this was a natu- 
ral enough impression among the midshipmen, or officers, whose 
duty it was to know nobody greater or wiser than their gallant 
admiral, and his captain of the fleet,—who had never heard of 
Mr Clerk or his demonstrations, and above all, who had not been 
informed,—as we now are,—that this admiral and captain had 
been studying Mr Clerk’s plans and directions for this very 
manceuvre, both before they left England, and since they had 
been at sea,—that neither of them ever claimed the discovery as 
hisown,—and that one of them, at least, (and we hope and believe 
both,) had always acknowledged that all their knowledge of it 
was derived from Clerk’s information, and that they were but 
the executors of his invention. We have nothing to say, there- 
fore, either of Captain Dashwood’s graphic and eloquent account 
of the deep thought and intense meditation in which Sir Charles 
Douglas appeared absorbed, immediately before he made his bold 
proposition to the admiral, or to the more sober description of 
the other witnesses of the scene, who concur in his impression, 
that the conception originated in that moment of visible inspira- 
tion, and that no dull civilian had any thing to do with its ge- 
neration. We know now what the civilian had to do with it; 
and have nothing to say to these opinions or impressions, but 
that they prove nothing as to the fact, and are now, at least, as 
plainly erroneous, as they were at the time, we have no doubt, 
honest, natural, and magnanimous. If a man of known talents 
recites a beautiful copy of verses, with an air of inspiration and 
deep feeling, it may be very natural for his friends and admirers, 
to whom they are quite new, to have a strong conviction that 
they are his own composition,—more especially, if they bear 
some reference to his own situation and feelings, and if he rises 
from a long reverie to recite them. But of what consequence 
is this conviction, or any detail of the circumstances on which it 
was founded, after it is proved that the said verses had been 
printed in a book with another man’s name, half.a year before, 
and that the inspired reciter had a copy of that book in his 
pocket, and had been reading and praising it that morning in 
his chamber ? 

The whole extrinsic evidence relied on by Sir Howard Dou- 
glas being thus disposed of, nothing remains but to consider that 
which he has brought forward on the authority of Sir Charles 
Douglas himself. And this, we must confess, is a very awk- 
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ward, and even distressing part of our task. We have the 
greatest possible respect for the memory of Sir Charles Douglas. 
A braver, purer, more high-minded and honourable man, we 
believe, never existed. We are proud of him as a countryman ; 
and can perfectly understand that Sir Howard, who is generally 
understood to have inherited his character, should be proud of 
him asa father. We think he has done right, too, in vindica- 
ting his claim to the honour of being the immediate adviser of 
the grand operation of the 12th of April ; and we are of opinion, 
that he has triumphantly established ¢hat point, and completely 
put down, in his additional statement, the cavils of the Quar- 
terly reviewer on the subject. We even think that he is en- 
titled to assume, that but for his father’s promptitude, energy, 
and decision, the line probably would not have been broken, nor 
the decisive victory gained that day; and we agree with him in 
thinking that that distinguished officer, and that great service, 
were unduly overlooked in the distribution of thanks and ho- 
nours on the occasion, and that it was fitting, even at this dis- 
tance of time, for his son to reclaim for him from the public the 
honours that had been so long withheld. But when we come 
to the question with which alone we are concerned on this occa- 
sion,—the question whether he, or his admiral, (for there can be 
no distinction,) had been previously instructed in this manceu- 
vre, by means of Mr Clerk’s communications, we cannot but feel 
very painfully, that Sir Charles Douglas has been placed by the 
statements or disclosures of his son in a very awkward and em- 
barrassing predicament. What predicament, indeed, can be 
more awkward, than for a man, dead or alive, to have nothing 
but his own averment in his own favour, to oppose to the direct 
testimony of many honourable and disinterested persons, and to 
a body of circumstantial evidence, if possible, still more conclu- 
sive? or if any thing can aggravate the awkwardness of such a 
position, it must be, that this testimony of the party in his own 
behalf, does not appear to have been always uniform; and that 
the averment ultimately maintained by his advocates, is not con- 
sistent with part of that testimony. This, however, we are com- 
pelled to say, is the predicament in which Sir Charles Douglas 
appears to us now tostand. We have not the least idea that he 
could ever aver any thing he did not believe to be true,—but 
that there are contradictions between the testimony we have al- 
ready considered, and the averments ascribed to him by his son, 
is unfortunately indisputable ; and though we think we see how 
they may be in some measure reconciled, we cannot but feel the 
discrepancy to be distressing, and cannot but observe, that, if 
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any irreconcilable difficulty remains, the neutral evidence must 
be preferred. 

We have seen the evidence by which Lord Rodney’s know- 
ledge of Clerk’s discovery, and his sense of its value, before he 
left England is established, and the tenor of his uniform ac- 
knowledgments. All this, however, it is a part of Sir Howard’s 
case to discredit or deny. He says distinctly, at pages 29 and 
30 of his original statement, that it is impossible that the admi- 
ral should have had any such information, and not have com- 
municated it to his captain, in the many anxious and confidential 
consultations they had, as to the impending conflict ; and he adds, 
as we understand, on the express authority of Sir Charles himself, 
(p. 34,) that the admiral had never in the remotest degree alluded 
to such a communication. This alone raises a question of great 
and grievous perplexity. But it isnothing to what remains be- 
hind. Mr Clerk has stated distinctly, through the mouth of 
Mr Playfair, that he had various meetings with Sir Charles 
Douglas, before he sailed with Lord Rodney, at which his whole 
system was discussed; and he has mentioned some of the 
points on which Sir Charles was hard to be persuaded. He 
has also specified, that some of these meetings were by ap- 
pointments made through the late Dr Blair of Westminster, 
and that three gentlemen of the family of Adam, including the 
present Lord Chief Commissioner, were present at one of them. 
The Lord Chief Commissioner, the only survivor of the party, 
bears testimony to the correctness of this statement, and says 
he distinctly recollects such a meeting, when the naval tactics were 
Sully discussed. In addition to all this, Lord Cranstoun is re- 
ported by his cousin to have stated to him, the very day of his 
arrival with the despatches, that the great mancuvre of the 
day was adopted in consequence of explanations made by Mr 
Clerk to Sir Charles Douglas, whom he had met in London 
some time before, and that it was a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion at the admiral’s table during the voyage. Yet Sir 
Howard Douglas has now referred to a letter of the deceased 
Sir Charles, dated from St Lucie in March 1783, in which it 
appears that, in answer to some communication of such a claim 
having been set up by Mr Clerk, he stated, ‘ that the whole 
‘ story was so far-fetched, imprebable, and groundless, as not to 
* deserve a serious refutation ;’ and added, that ‘ he did not re- 
‘ member any, even the faintest, trace of any such conversation 
‘or communication as Mr Clerk had been understood to refer 
‘to!’ 

What is to be said of this? A complete or satisfactory ex- 
planation, we fear, is impossible. But we have one or two re- 
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marks to offer. 1. It is infinitely to be regretted that this letter 
of Sir Charles Douglas was not communicated at the time, or 
at least during the life of Mr Clerk, to him or his friends; when 
an appeal to many living witnesses might have been made, by 
which all misrecollection must have been dispelled. In point of 
fact, it was never heard of, till those extracts from it were pub- 
lished by Sir Howard, in 1829. 2. We wish very much to see 
the whole letter; for even from what is given of it by Sir How- 
ard, we are very much mistaken if it will not appear that, while it 
disclaims any obligation to Mr Clerk for the brilliant manceeuvre 
in question, it equally renounces any claim for the gallant writer 
himself, to the merit of that discovery ; and, in the very face o1 
what Sir Howard now contends for, gives the whole credit, 
both of conceiving and executing that manceuvre, to Sir George 
Rodney alone. In one of the extracts now printed by Sir How- 
ard, Sir Charles Douglas states, ‘ that in being so near his Com~ 
¢ mander-in-chief, he had a far more experienced instructor, to 
‘ guide and direct him in the execution of his duty, than the author 
‘ alluded to; and so entirely positive was he that he had never 
‘spoken on such matters with any civilian of the name, that 
‘he took the person to whom allusion had been made to be a 
‘ Lieutenant Clark in the navy.’ And he then ‘ instructs his 
‘ correspondent, that inasmuch as de is mentioned’ or alluded 
‘ to, the subject should be treated as a production offensive to 
‘himself, and as highly injurious to the person who commanded 
‘in chief on that celebrated day; and who certainly did not 
‘stand in need of any instruction derived, or that could be de- 
‘ rived, from Lieutenant Clark, or any other person that he knew 
‘of. These expressions, we humbly conceive, are not equivo- 
cal; and as plainly disclaim any share of the honour for him- 
self, as they refuse it to Mr Clerk. In the first case, how- 
ever, it is now established by Sir Howard, that they give an 
erroneous and incorrect view of the fact; and why, therefore, 
may it not be supposed that they do so in the other also? If 
Sir Charles Douglas’s deference and devotion to his admiral 
was such, as to make him relinquish his own just claims, for his 
glory, is it very difficult to imagine that he might not be more 
scrupulous in sacrificing the equally just claims of a stranger ? 
And, 

3. This we humbly apprehend to be the true key to the enigma 
and contradiction we are discussing. It clearly appears, from 
the publications of Sir Howard, that his gallant father had in fact 
a very exaggerated and romantic notion of what was due from 
an inferior officer to a Commander-in-chief; and carried his 
ideas of passive obedience and unbounded self-sacrifice to a 
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length, which, we confess, is to our cooler understandings, nei- 
ther very intelligible, nor altogether reconcilable with propriety. 
It would never have occurred to us, therefore, to surmise that 
such a solution of the difficulty should be adopted. But since it 
is put upon us, and suggested by Sir Howard Douglas, it is im- 
possible that we should refuse to adopt it. The following is the 
passage to which we principally allude. 

‘ My father never could be prevailed upon to claim more than Sir 
‘ George Rodney had publicly given him. There are some very high- 
‘ principled, professional sentiments beautifully and strongly expressed in 
‘ several of my father’s letters, severely reprobating all assumptions, whe- 
‘ ther vain or susT, of persons claimant of credit, which, if not officially 
‘ reported or acknowledged by the Chief, should be deemed by the public 
‘ to be derogatory to Azs honour; and there are many persons still living 
‘ who remember well the delicacy with which my father waved this subs 
‘ ject, when pressed or complimented upon the question.’ 

Now, really, if a person has made it a principle to wave or 
dissemble his own sust claims to a credit which he knows to be- 
long to him, for fear the glory of his Chief may be tarnished by 
their assertion, he certainly is not the person by whom the just 
claims of a third party—a civilian especially, and a stranger— 
are most likely to be acknowledged, to the effect of discrediting 
not only the chief, but the service and profession in general: And, 
if the single testimony of such a person, against these claims, 
should happen to be diametrically opposed by the concurring evi- 
dence of three or four individuals of equal worth and honour, 
who had no such peculiar notions, there could be little hesitation, 
we think, as to which should be allowed to prevail. 

But it is not even from such a passage as this, that the reader 
will obtain a just notion of the extent to which Sir Charles Dou- 
glas practically carried this deferential and heroic dissimulation. 
The Quarterly Reviewer, in maintaining the cause of Lord Rod- 
ney, very naturally and exultingly referred to the following pas- 
sage in Cumberland’s Memoirs, on the subject of the manceuvre 
in question :— 

‘ My friend Sir Charles Douglas, captain of the fleet, confessed to me 
that he himself had been adverse to the experiment, and in discussing it 
with the admiral had stated his objections ; to these he got no other an- 
swer but that “ his counsel was not called for ; he required obedience only, 
he did not want advice.”"—This anecdote, correctly as I relate it, I had 


from that gallant officer, untimely lost to his country, whose candour 


scorned to rob his admiral of one leaf of his laurels, and who, disclaiming 
all share in the maneuvre,—nay, confessing he had objected to it, did in 
the most pointed and decided terms, again and again, repeat his honour- 
able attestations of the courage and conduct of his commanding officer on 
that memorable day.’ 
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In the interval between the publication of those Memoirs and 
of the Supplement, it is probable that the accuracy of this state- 
ment had been, in some way, called in question; since in that 
Supplement we find the following very positive repetition of it:— 


‘ My friend Sir Charles Douglas, upon his return to England, told me, 
that the merit of cutting the French line rested entirely with his admiral, 
and that his own opinion even went against it. In my assertion of this 
fact, Iam strictly correct.’ 


Now this is certainly a verystrong statement ; and, considering 
the honourable character of Mr Cumberland, must have appeared 
not a little embarrassing to Sir Howard. It is noticed accord- 
ingly in his Additional Statement,—and how is it that he deals 
with it? We cannot venture to answer the question otherwise 
than in his own words. They are, 


‘ With respect to what is stated in Mr Cumberland’s Memoirs, I was 
not ignorant of that work ; and the anecdote therein related is one of the 
circumstances to which I adverted, in what I state, at page 37, ( Preface 
Naval Gunnery,) upon the subject of my Father's delicacy in waving the 
question, when pressed or complimented verbally upon it. As there was 
no medium course between actually claiming and tacitly disclaiming the 
merit, this anecdote proves nothing mpre than I have already mentioned !’ 


Now this we confess did not a little surprise us, even after the 
passage in the original Statement ; as we certainly were not pre- 
pared to find that the intimation there made about ‘delicately wa- 
‘ ving the subject when pressed,’ was meant to extend to a positive 
and direct disclaimer of a known right, and an equally distinct as- 
sertion of it in behalf of another, to whom it was known nof to be- 
long. The inference, however, from the circumstance as now ex- 

ylained, on the question in hand, is direct and conclusive. If Sir 
Charles Douglas thought it right thus to give up all his own rights 
to his admiral, what was there to restrain him from giving up 
Mr Clerk’s also ? If he could thus, deliberately, and in imposing 
detail, ascribe his own suggestions and exploits to hiscommander, 
and that, as it would appear, spontaneously, and when no one was 
calling the admiral’s merits or glories in question,—is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose, that he may have dealt in the same way with the 
merits or suggestions of another ; especially when he found them 
put forward for the purpose of reclaiming from that glorious chief, 
and his whole profession, the very brightest and freshest of their 
laurels? It is true, that in the sequel of the passage we have just 
quoted, Sir Howard adds, that Mr Cumberland must have been 
mistaken in some parts of his statement, and that he appears to 
have confounded the admiral with his captain. But what we 
have transcribed is his leading and substantial explanation : And 
we are in the judgment of our readers, whether it does not fully 
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admit the general truth of Mr Cumberland’s report, and his 
own conviction that Sir Charles had positively disclaimed having 
suggested the manceuvre in question, and positively asserted that 
it had originated with his commander. It will always be borne 
in mind, in estimating the value of this admission, not only 
that Sir Howard Douglas now contends, that the fact was pre- 
cisely the reverse, but that we think it incontestably proved to have 
been so. We never saw any reason to doubt the very striking 
and minute testimony of Captain Dashwood upon this subject ; 
but, after the host of additional witnesses brought forward by Sir 
Howard in his Second Statement, we think it perfectly impossible 
that any one should have a doubt on the subject. But the more 
certain this is, the more startling is the fact of Sir Charles’s sin- 
gular disclamation; and the more direct and instructive the analo- 
gy between that disclamation and his disavowal of any knowledge 
of Mr Clerk’s previous discovery. Both had obviously the same 
motives and apology—and both, we humbly apprehend, must 
now be ascribed to that motive exclusively. That motive was 
plainly stronger, and more likely to operate, in the case of Mr 
Clerk, than in his own case; and as the delusive nature of the 
one statement is now not only admitted, but successfully urged 
by the son of the man who made it, we trust he will not take 
it amiss that we should allege a similar inaccuracy in the other 
—especially as we too refer to evidence, not less conclusive, 
we will venture to say, than that brought forward by himself, to 
prove that the matter could not really have been as his father’s 
extreme zeal for his superior had, in both instances, led him to 
represent it. 

We are the last persons in the world to quarrel with the ca- 
pricious or exaggerated views of a man of unquestionable hon 
—upon points, especially, that touch upon the esprit de corpsour 
the etiquette of a noble profession. But if the reckless and ex- 
cessive indulgence of those views interferes with the just rights 
of others, we must be allowed to set them aside, and fearleSs- 
ly to expose the fallacies and misconceptions to which they 
must otherwise lead. We honour, though certainly without 
fully understanding or approving it, the unbounded zeal and 
chivalrous devotion which led Sir Charles Douglas to sacrifice 
every thing to the glory of his gallant commander: But as we 
do not join in his creed, nor acknowledge the divinity of his idol, 
we must be permitted to snatch the fame of our distinguished 
countryman from the altar on which he had thrown it, with 
his own,—and to decline for him the glory of a martyrdom to 
which he certainly had no vocation. 

We have dwelt longer upon this subject, we fear, than some 
of‘our readers will think reasonable; and we shall detain them 
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but with one word more. The result of the whole is, that there 
is not one fact proved, from which it can be reasonably inferred 
that Sir Charles Douglas was the inventor of this celebrated ma- 
neeuvre. The testimony of Lord Rodney is unequivocally and 
conclusively hostile to his claims: But by far the worst wit- 
ness against them is—himself! We have refused to take his own 
word against himself, as in competition with his commander— 
and we cannot take it, therefore, against Mr Clerk—against 
whom it is only given with a view to such a competition. He 
has been unjust to both, through deference and regard for the 
same distinguished individual; and the injustice must not be 
partially repaired. We cannot allow Sir Howard Douglas to 
restore his father against the sacrifices he made of his own 
fame to the glory of his commander, without insisting on a simi- 
lar retribution to Mr Clerk. It is admitted to have been Sir 
Charles’s principle and practice, to discredit any interference, 
even on just grounds, with the credit assumed by, or ascribed to, 
his Commander-in-chief; and it will be particularly observed, 
that the letter from St Lucie, which is as yet the only proof of 
his having so discredited the claims of Mr Clerk, is confessedly 
written to answer this public or ostensible purpose. It is not a 
private note or memorandum, made for the purpose of record- 
ing the true state of a recent transaction, or a spontaneous ac- 
count of it transmitted to a private friend. It is a demi-official 
answer to a claim, which, even though just, we now know he 
would have thought it his duty to discredit, even to the prejudice 
of his own glory; and its object is distinctly spoken out in the 
concluding ‘instructions to his correspondent,’ which Sir Howard 
Douglas has extracted—viz. to treat the claim so intimated for 
Mr Clerk ‘as offensive to himself, and as highly injurious to the 
* person who commanded in chief on that celebrated day.’ The 
objest and motive of the discredit thrown upon these claims is 
thus openly professed in the body of the letter itself; and the 
case of Mr Clerk, therefore, brought unequivocally within that 
interdicted sphere, of competition with the sacred rights of a 
commander-in-chief, within which, in his estimation, no infe- 
rior person was entitled to maintain any claims, whether just or 
unjust. 

Sir Howard intimates, in his Additional Statement, that though 
Sir Charles persisted to the last in his public disclamation of any 
farther merit than Lord Rodney had publicly ascribed to him, he 
did communicate confidentially, to his family and intimate friends, 
his sense of having had less than justice rendered to him on that 
occasion ; and even insinuates, that, if he had not been sudden- 


ly cut off by death, he would probably have publicly asserted 
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his rights. All this we are most willing to believe; and we think 
nothing more probable than that he should have at last repent- 
ed of his extravagant devotion to his admiral, and meditated the 
disclosure of those truths which he had been too long accessory 
in suppressing, but which Sir Howard has fortunately been still 
enabled to establish. In this retractation, however, of these 
virtual misrepresentations, we cannot but believe that he would 
have included what related to Mr Clerk, as well as what more 
immediately concerned himself; And while all the statements of 
Sir Howard are correctly explicable on that supposition, we must 
confess that we shall be grievously disappointed, and very pain- 
fully surprised, if a single private document ever sees the light, 
under the hand of Sir Charles Douglas, or a single confidential 
word of his is ever put in evidence by any surviving friend, 
importing that he seriously claimed for himself any thing more 
than what we have now allowed him—or ever denied that both 
he and his commander had been instructed by Mr Clerk in the 
general nature of the maneuvre in question, long before his in- 
dividual services were required to secure its first execution. 


Art. II.— Memoirs of his own Life and Times. 1632-70. By 
Sir James Turner. 4to. Edinburgh, 1829. 


N° period of the history of England is so deeply and so de- 

servedly interesting as that which embraces the events of 
the civil war during the seventeenth century, in which Scot- 
land and Ireland were equally involved. In consequence of the 
rival claims of successive competitors for the crown, or the 
turbulence of powerful and ambitious vassals, the country had 
often before been the theatre of internal conflicts, the interest 
of which, how great soever at the time, gradually subsided and 
was forgotten. But there was something magnificent, though 
terrible, in the spectacle of the people of three kingdoms, who 
owned the authority of one prince, and resembled one another 
so closely in language and manners, rising in arms, and ranging 
themselves under opposite standards, not in sudden tumult, nor 
to decide whether this or the other individual or family should 
inherit the crown, but in a contest which involved, on the one 
side, the prerogatives of an ancient monarchy and a richly en- 
dowed clergy, and on the other, national rights, liberty, laws, 
and religion ; one branch of the legislature in open hostility with 
the other two, and dividing between them the allegiance and 
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affections of the subjects; a king and his parliament, after long 
negotiation and mutual preparations, deliberately and formal- 
ly proclaiming war against one another, and waging it for a 
course of years with dubious success; while the surrounding na- 
tions, as if awe-struck, stood at a distance, and remained pas- 
sive spectators of the struggle. It is impossible to contemplate 
this scene with indifference, though we should not take into 
view the unexampled fermentation of opinion, in politics and re- 
ligion, excited during the progress of this war of principle, which 
burst forth at last with such fury as to overturn the monarchy 
and the whole frame of the constitution, and to produce a com- 
monwealth, with a military Protector at its head, whose death 
paved the way for the restoration of the royal family, and the 
re-establishment of the ancient order of things. Earlier portions 
of English history borrow much of their interest from extrinsic 
causes. Events which happened ages after the humiliation of 
King John, emblazoned Magna Charta, and consecrated the 
plain of Runnemede. In spite of Cressy, and Poictiers, and 
Agincourt, the reigns of the Edwards, and Henries, and Ri- 
chards, would have been read by comparatively few, had they 
not been immortalised by the pen of Shakspeare, from whose 
pages, rather than those of Rapin or Hume, we recollect the 
order of their succession, and of the principal events connected 
with their names. But the transactions during the reign of 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth, stand in need of no adventi- 
tious aids to render them memorable. They have been recorded 
by many historians, and they have also furnished materials for 
fictitious composition ; but we do not detract from the splendid 
talents possessed by some of these authors, when we say, they 
have been indebted to their subject for the interest excited by 
their writings, more than their subject is indebted to them. 
Such being the case, we need not wonder that the documents 
illustrative of this period should be numerous. Whether the 
history of it has yet been written in a manner worthy of its im- 
portance, we shall not presume here to determine, but sure we 
are, there is no lack of materials for such a work. This is no 
doubt to be ascribed, in a great degree, to the anxiety felt by 
the parties, political and religious, which grew out of the con- 
fusions of that time, to bring forward what they deemed favour- 
able to their respective views. But even at present, when the 
violence of party-spirit has subsided, and the parties themselves 
are nearly confounded and lost, additions are daily making to 
the mass which is already collected. It would be unreasonable 
to expect, that recent discoveries should supply facts entirely 
new, or furnish grounds for a representation of events substan- 
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tially different from any which has already been given to the 
public. But nothing is unnecessary or superfluous which throws 
the least light on the incidents of so great an era, or tends either 
to corroborate or to invalidate statements which rest on doubtful 
and contested authority. On this ground, the publishers of the 
work now before us are entitled to our thanks : * we do not wel- 
come it the less cordially, that the sentiments which the author 
expresses on the leading questions which he has occasion to 
touch, differ widely from our own; and we hasten to give our 
readers an idea of its contents, taking the liberty, as we proceed, 
to intersperse a few relative facts from other sources which are 
not accessible to many. 

The author of these Memoirs served during the Civil Wars as 
an officer in all the three kingdoms; and accordingly writes in 
many instances of transactions which he saw, and in which he 
sustained a part. But a great portion of the work, and that 
which will probably attract the chief attention of most readers, 
relates to Scotland, and particularly to that transaction which 
gained for the author a notoriety not of the most enviable kind. 
We refer to the insurrection suppressed at Pentland in the year 
1666. This part of the Memoirs is properly an apology or de- 
fence, and indeed the work generally partakes of this character. 
We may take an opportunity, before we have done, of making 
some remarks on the degree of success which has attended the 
author’s attempt to set himself right with the public; for the 
Memoirs were evidently intended for publication, though his 
friends were discouraged from executing the purpose by the un- 
toward event of the Revolution, and the great change of mea- 
sures and principles to which it gave rise. In the meantime we 
may state that the Editor, in his Preliminary Notice, has in 
substance expressed our opinion, when, speaking of the letters 
addressed to Sir James Turner, after his removal from military 
employment, he says, they ‘ will be found to exhibit some ami- 
‘able contrasts to those darker impressions of his character, 
‘ which have been too deeply, and it is to be feared, too justly, 
‘ stamped on the contemporary history of his age, ever to be 
* effaced.’ 

Sir James Turner was born in the year 1614, but in what 





* Its publication is mainly, we believe we may safely say wholly, ow- 
ing to the encouragement afforded to the undertaking by the BANNATYNE 
CLus—one hundred copies of the work having been subscribed for by that 
Association. The public is farther indebted to the learned and accom.- 
plished Vice-President of the Club, for those Editorial labours which have 
insured the fidelity and accuracy of the impression, 
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part of Scotland he does not say; nor does he give us any in- 
formation respecting his parentage. We only learn that he 
went through the usual course of Philosophy at the College of 
Glasgow, where, though, by his own confession, he made small 
proficiency, it is probable he acquired that taste for letters which 
he retained during life. Being of a buoyant and roving dispo- 
sition, he was averse to the labours of a sedentary employment, 
and chose the profession of arms. As Scotland was at that 
time in profound peace, he turned his eyes, like many of his ad- 
venturous countrymen, to the continent, where Gustavus Adol- 
phus, King of Sweden, was in the career of his victories as the 
champion of the Protestant cause, and of the liberties of Germany. 
Having obtained the post of ensign in a regiment of Scots, 
raised by Colonel Lumsden, he set out with them for the conti- 
nent in the year 1632; but he never saw the Swedish hero, who 
had gone into the interior of Germany, and soon after fell in 
the battle of Lutzen. A better field for acquiring military skill, 
and a worse school for forming personal character, could not be 
found by a young man, than that in which Turner was now 
placed. After the death of their magnanimous leader, whose 
clemency was as conspicuous as his valour, and of whom it has 
been said that he traversed Germany ‘ with the sword in one 
‘hand and mercy in the other,’ the allied army began to imitate 
those cruelties which had excited such horror in the Imperial- 
ists; and the auxiliaries, including the Scots, being often em- 
ployed in the most hazardous services, and ill paid, as they 
thought, by their employers, learnt to remunerate themselves 
by plundering and oppressing the peaceable inhabitants, with 
whom they felt no sympathy in language or manners. In the 
account which Turner has given us of the proficiency he made 
in this species of warfare, we can discover those early ha- 
bits which subsequently influenced his conduct in his native 
country. 

‘The tuo companies (of Scots and English) were bot badlie used, toss- 
ed to and fro, in constant danger of ane enemie, and without pay. Bot I 
had learnd so much cunning, and became so vigilant to lay hold on oppor- 
tunities, that 1 wanted for nothing, horses, clothes, meate, nor moneys ; 
and made so good use of what I had learned, that the whole time I servd 
in Germanie, I sufferd no such miserie as I had done the first yeare and 
a halfe that I came to it.’ 

Having remained nearly eight years on the continent, during 
which time he was more than once thrown out of employment, 
and on one occasion had projected a journey to Persia, Sir 
James returned home in 1640, to take part in the hostilities 
which had been renewed between Charles I. and Scotland. He 
was not altogether ignorant of the ground of the quarrel), having 
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paid a visit to his native country in the preceding year, when 
every thing foreboded a breach between the sovereign and his 
ancient kingdom. But Turner was actuated neither by loyalty 
nor by love to religion and liberty: a mere soldier of fortune, it 
was immaterial to him on what side he drew his sword, and 
spilt his own blood or that of others; and therefore he left the 
determination to accident. 


‘I had swallowed without chewing, in Germanie, a very dangerous 
maxime, which militarie men there too much follow ; which was, that so 
we serve our master honnestlie, it is no matter what master we serve ; 80, 
without examination of the justice of the quarrell, or regard of my duetie 
to either prince or countrey, I resolved to goe with that ship I first ren- 
counterd. After tuo days necessarie stay at Gottenberg, I hired a boat 
and went away in the evening ; we rowed all night, and haveing pasd tuo 
Suedish castles, about breake of day we came neere Millstrand. Under- 
standing the wind blew faire for both ships, 1 was advisd to step out, and 
goe a foot straight thorough the toune to the shoare, it being the neerer 
cut, whill the boate went a greater way about with my servant and coffer. 
I did so, and came just. there as the Englishman was hoyseing his sailes, 
I askd him if he wold give me passage to Hull, (a place I have since beene 
too well acquainted with,) who told me he wold with all his heart, pro- 
vided I wold presentlie step in. I beseeched him to stay till my servant 
and coffer came, without whom I could not goe ; bot no intreatie or prayer 
could prevaile with the inexorable skipper, for away he flew from me, as 
ane arrow from a bow. ‘This onlie hinderd me to present my endeavours 
to serve the King against the Covenanters. I calld instantlie for the Dane 
who was bound for Scotland, resolving to serve either the one or the other 
without any reluctance of mind; so deeplie was that base maxime rooted 
in my heart. The people pointed with their fingers to the ship, which had 
got a great way out from the shoare, and stayd there for a passenger whom 
the skipper had promisd to carry to Edinburgh. He was ane old man, 
who at taking his farewell of his friends the night before, had drunke so 
much that he had sleepd his time. Immediatlie I clapd in fresh men in 
my boate, the others being overwearied with rowing, and so came to the 
ship ; neither did the skipper make any scruple to ressave me, thogh at 
first he conceaved his old man was in my companie. To the neglect of 
this old man, nixt to all ruleing providence, may I attribute my goeing at 
that time to Scotland. On the sixth day after my embarkeing, we saw 
ourselvs not farre from Aberdeene. I was glad we were so farre north, 
because I had heard the king's ships were in the firth ; bot I was mistaken, 
for they were gone ; and no matter they had been gone sooner, for any 
good service they did the king there.’ 


Sir James wrote this in his old age, after he had adopted high 
monarchical opinions; and, though he confesses his former want 
of principle, yet it is evident he wished the reader of his narra- 
tive to believe that even at that early period his inclinations were 
with the king, and that he would have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity of joining his standard; a supposition not easily recon- 
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cilable with his continuing to fight for the Parliament until the 
royal cause was ruined beyond recovery. 

Repairing to Newcastle, where the Scottish army was en- 
camped under General Leslie, afterwards Earl of Leven, he 
obtained the only vacant place which was left, that of major in 
Lord Kircudbright’s regiment, consisting of the men of Gallo- 
way,—‘a place,’ says he, ‘and a people, fatal to me.’ Sir James 
does not say what share he got of ‘the brotherlie present of 
‘ L.300,000 sterling,’ with which the Parliament of England 
sent the Scottish army home; but he is careful to preserve the 
following piece of information. 

‘ All this while I did not take the Nationall Covenant, not because I 
refused to doe it, for | wold have made no bones to take, sueare and signe 
it, and observe it too ; for I had then a principle, haveing not yet studied 
a better one, that I wrongd not my conscience in doeing any thing I was 
commanded to do by these whom I served. Bot the truth is, it was never 
offerd to me ; everie one thinking it was impossible I could get into any 
charge, unles [ had taken the Covenant either in Scotland or England.’ 

The Irish massacre having broken out in the end of 1641, 
the Parliament of Scotland sent an army of 10,000 men to assist 
in suppressing it; and among these Sir James went as major in 
Lord Sinclair’s regiment. Nothing of importance occurs in this 
part of the Memoirs, if we except the accounts of the cruelties 
committed by the Irish, and the reprisals made upon them by the 
Protestant army, in which last the memorialist tells us he had no 
share, having confined himself to ‘ bringing in store of cows, 
‘ with the flesh and milke whereof,’ says he, ‘ we much refreshed 
® the decayed bodies and fainting spirits, not only of our sojours, 
‘ but of many of our officers also.’ Having remained two years 
in Ireland, where he ‘ got no more than what maintained’ him, 
he came to Scotland, whence, after some stay, he repaired to 
Newcastle, and joined his countrymen, who, under command of 
Leslie, had gone to the assistance of the English Parliament 
against the King. In reading the account which Sir James has 
given of the proceedings of the Scottish army in Ireland and 
England, we were particularly struck with his repeated attempts 
to fasten the charge of incapacity on the general. Not content 
with his own reflections on particular measures, he inserts a say- 
ing which a deceased nobleman was reported to have employed, 
‘that the Earle of Leven’s actions made not such noyse in the 
* world as those of General Lesley.’ It argues more than con- 
ceit when a subaltern officer, who had hitherto distinguished 
himself chiefly in marauding expeditions, or by enlisting and 
training recruits, censures with such confidence and asperity the 
plans of a veteran, whose military talents and bravery had been 
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long established. One example of this may suffice. In the 
beginning of 1644, Major Turner was sent by his lieutenant- 
general to represent the destitute state of their regiment to 
General Leslie, who was at that time endeavouring to pass the 
Tyne near Neweastle. The gallant major, thinking that a de- 
tachment, which guarded the workmen employed in construct- 
ing a bridge of boats, was in danger, provided the enemy should 
make a sally from the town, went to the general’s tent, and 
advised him to cause false alarms of an assault to be made round 
the walls. ‘When I returned,’ says he, ‘I was ashamed to re- 
‘Jate the answer of that old captane; which was, that he fear- 
‘ed the brightness of the night (for it was moonshine) would 
‘ discover the burning matches to those on the walls. I told 
‘ him the moonshine was a prejudice to the designe, for it would 
* hinder the matches to be seen; for the more lunts were seen, 
‘ the better for a false alarm.’ This was no doubt a piece of in- 
formation to the old captain! We think we could give almost 
the very words which Leven used on the occasion; but it 
would be too much; for it is worse than ridiculous to suppose 
for a moment that any man, not to say an experienced soldier, 
should feel an apprehension that the very thing by which he 
meant to create an alarm should be seen by the enemy. Sir 
James himself is, however, a reluctant witness to Leslie’s gene- 
ralship at the time referred to. ‘The Scots,’ says he, ‘ got over 
‘ the river afterward, and by peecemale made Newcastle’s armie, 
‘ almost as strong as their own, and far better sojours, moulder 
‘ away, and the relecks of it to take sanctuarie within the walls 
‘of Yorke. Such was the king’s sad fate, and the infatuated 
‘ stupidity of these under him.’ (P. 32.) This last expression 
is a common one with the writer of the Memoirs. Had it not 
been for the fates, and the stupidity of his servants, the king 
would have been uniformly successful and victorious. 

There is a fact mentioned near the beginning of the Memoirs, 
which may perhaps account for Sir James’s feelings towards 
Leven: he had a quarrel with his brother in Germany, on 
which ground he supposes the general to have been afterwards 
unfavourable to him. But we suspect there was another reason 
for the general’s coolness to Turner, and for that prejudice 
against him on the part of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
who attended the army, which he imputes to their suspicions 
of his political leanings. We refer to the violence of his temper, 
and those irregularities of conduct inconsistent with military 
discipline, and peculiarly offensive to his superiors at that time, 
in which he was apt to indulge. Bishop Burnet, who was inti- 
mate with him in his later days, says,—‘ Sir James Turner wag 
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‘ naturally fierce, but was mad when he was drunk; and that 
6 was very often. I knew him well afterwards, when he came 
‘ to himself, being out of employment. He was a learned man, 
* but had been always in armies, and knew no other rule but to 
‘ obey orders. He told me he had no regard to any law, but 
‘ acted as he was commanded, in a military way.’ The truth of 
this description is confirmed by a testimony above all excep- 
tion. When speaking of his wish to retire from the Parliament- 
ary army, at a time when ‘ the committee and general enter- 
‘ tained very ill thoughts’ of him, Sir James relates the follow- 
ing incident :— 

‘Haveing drunke st one time too much at parting with a great person, 
rideing home I met one Colonell Wren, betueene whom and me there was 
some animositie. He was a foot, and I lighted from my horse; drinke 
prevailing over my reason, I forced him to draw his suord, which was tuo 
great handfulls longer then mine. This I perceiving, gripd his suord with 
my left hand, and thrust at him with my right; bot he stepping backe avoyd- 
ed it, and drew his suord away, which left so deepe a wound betueene my 
thumbe and formost finger, that I had almost losd the use of both, anles I 
had beene well cured. Ane other hurt I got in my left arme. The pas- 
sengers parted us ; bot I could never find him out after, to be revengd on 
him, though I sought him farre and neere. This was ane effect of drink- 
ing, which I confesse, beside the sinne against God, hath brought me in 
many inconveniences. This was the first time ever my blood was draune, 
though I have hazarded it and my life very often, not onlie in battells, 
skirmishes, rencounters, sieges, sallies, and other publick dueties of ser- 
vice, bot also in severall private duells.’ 


It would appear also that the regiment to which Turner be- 
longed was noted for the immoral conduct of their officers. For 
Colonel Arthur Erskine, in an original letter now before us, inter- 
ceding with Mr Robert Douglas for an officer who had been 
cashiered for profaneness, says,—‘ It is true, indeed, he was in 
‘ my Lord Sinclair’s regiment in Ireland ; and I do believe, with 
‘ many others of that regiment, was insolent and scandalous all 
* that time; but I dare boldly say he is not that now.’ 

On recovering from the wounds which he had received in the 
drunken fray, Sir James was married at Hexham to a young 
lady, of whom he had become enamoured during his Irish cam- 
paign. She appears to have been a woman of excellent charac- 
ter, who gave many proofs of spirit and attachment to her hus- 
band during his imprisonment and exile; and the affectionate 
tributes paid to her worth, in the course of his Memoirs, exhibit 
one of the most amiable traits in the character of Sir James 
Turner. The following is his account of their first becoming 
acquainted in Ireland :— 

‘ Yet I had a purchase in it of that I value more than any worldlie riches, 
that was of my deare wife, Mary White, with whom I was first acquaint- 
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ed and then enamourd at the Neurie. She was comd of very good parents ; 
her father being the second sonne of a knight, and her mother of ane other 
good familie of the Whites. She was thought by others, much more by 
me, to be of a good beautie. For the qualities of her mind, I have had 
such experience of them as they have renderd me happie amidst all the 
afflictions hath befallen me since. I did not then marry her, because at 
that time she was tenacious of the Roman Catholick persuasion, which was 
verie hatefull to our leading men of Scotland ; neither indeed, in the con- 
dition wherein I was then, could I maintaine her in any good fashion.’ 


We must not omit Sir James’s statement of his change of 
views as to the quarrel (for we cannot call it cause) in which 
he had fought. This he places in the year 1644. 


‘I had then lookd a litle more narroulie in the justice of the cause 
wherin I servd then formerly I used to do, and found I had done well 
enough in my engadgement against the bloodie rebells in Ireland. Bot 
the new Solemne League and Covenant (to which the Committee of 
Estates requird an absolute submission) summond all my thoughts to a 
serious consultation ; the result wherof was, that it was nothing bot a 
treacherous and disloyall combination against laufull authoritie. Some 
captaines of my Lord Lothians (who were well enough principld, and had 
got good information of the designes of the prime covenanters from the 
late Lord Chancellor, E. of Glencairne, ) and I communicated our thoughts 
one to another, and then I broke the matter first to my lieutenant colo- 
nell, and then to my Lord Sinclare. All of us thought it our duetie to 
doe the king all the service we could against his ungt racious subjects ; and 
therefore resolvd not to take the cov enant, bot to joyne with the Marques 
of Montrosse, who had the king’s commission. In the meane tyme, we 
made faire weather with the Committee of Estates, till we got one thou- 
sand pound, and tuo hundreth sterline money for each regiment, and a 
sute of cloths for everie sojor. ‘The Committee pressd much the signing 
of the Covenant, with many letters, messages, and messengers. We wav d 
it with many specious pretences ; especialle we desired sixe weeks time to 
advice with our consciences, a thing they had granted to all other subjectes; 
hopeing before the end of that time to be in a capacitie to speake plainer 
language.’ 

Now we shall not call in question the sincerity of this conver- 
sion, nor shall we examine the validity of its grounds; but we 
must be allowed to express our doubts whether the change un- 
dergone was to the better. The wor thy major formerly —_— 
oned it his duty, without examination, to do whatever ‘he wi 
commanded by his superiors, that is, his employers; now, ier 
being convinced that their commands are unjust, he still obeys 
them, only it is with the intention of turning their money and 
arms against themselves, that is, of betraying them. And what 
benefit did the king derive from his consultations with so many 
‘ very loyal persons ?’ O, had it not been for the perfidy of Cal- 
lendar, (¢ who, with the deepest oathes, even asking the Supper 
‘of our Lord to turne to his damnation, which he was to take 
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‘next Sunday, if ever he sould engage under these, or with 
‘ these Covenanters,’) and for the neglect of Montrose, the lat- 
ter might have ‘ joind with our two regiments—and he wold, 
‘with the assistance of Huntley in the north, and those Irish 
‘ who soon after came over from Antrim, have reduced Scotland 
‘ without bloodshed to their duty and obedience.—But the un- 
‘ auspicious fate and disastrous destiny of the incomparable good 
‘king would not have it to be so.—(P. 36.) Callendar ac- 
cepted the command of the new parliamentary levy ; and Turn- 
er, trusting, forsooth, to his broken vows, and knowing that he 
himself ‘ was vehemently suspected by the Committee of Es- 


‘ tates, and ran the risk of imprisonment, if not worse,’ agreed 
to act under him. 


‘Upon these grounds my Lord Sinclars regiment marchd into England, 
and I with them, and made a fashion (for indeed it was no better) to take 
the Covenant, that under pretence of the Covenant we might ruine the 
Covenanters ; a thing, (thogh too much practisd in a corrupt world) yet 
in itselfe dishonest sinfull and disavoueable ; for it is certaine that no evill 
sould be done that good may come of it.’ 


In this manner he continued to act, not for months, but for 
years. Leaving ‘ the incomparable good king’ to his ‘ disastrous 
‘ destiny,’ or rather helping it forward, Sir James continued to 
fight ‘under the parliamentary banners. We do not forget, that 
at Nottingham, he drew a petition to the king, ‘ according to the 
‘ laudable custom of both the first and second covenanters,’ be- 
fore entering on any active hostility against him. But this was 
the only service which he performed for Charles. He was pre- 
sent at the siege of Newcastle, led the division which first enter- 
ed the town when it was stormed, ‘gave very good quarter,’ 
but ‘had not a pennyworth of the plunder.’ While ‘ Montrose 
¢ did those feats which hath rendered his name immortal,’ instead 
of repairing to his standard, our author was marching south- 
ward into Gloucestershire, investing Hereford, and besieging 
Newark-upon-Trent; and he was actually employed in bombard- 
ing the last of these cities, when the king, being hemmed in on 
all sides, threw himself into the Scottish army, and when ‘ E, 
‘ Lothian, as president of the committee, to his eternal reproach,’ 
required his majesty to command the governor, Lord Bellasis, 
to deliver it up to the parliament’s forces. Nay, at a subsequent 
period, (in 164'7,) he was ‘ easily persuaded’ to accept the place of 
adjutant-general, under Lieutenant-General Leslie, and to assist 
in cutting off that ‘ graceless and disobedient crew of desperadoes’ 
from Ireland, by whose assistance, under Montrose, he had for- 
merly boasted, that he would ‘reduce Scotland without blood- 
‘shed to their duty.’ The ‘ fanatics’ could, at least, plead con 
science for fighting against the king, and we have no doubt that 
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some of them acted conscientiously, when they brought him 
to the block ; but what shall we say for such sober-minded loyal- 
ists as Sir James Turner ? 

The Scots have been accused of harsh treatment of Charles 
when he came to their army; and it has been repeatedly as- 
serted, that they sold their king to the English for a sum of 
money. Our author broadly makes the first of these charges, 
but barely insinuates the second. Both of them are unfounded. 
The king received all the marks of respect which he could ex- 
pect. The sum which the Scots received was due as arrears of 
pay to their army, and had been fixed by the Parliament of Eng- 
land nearly four months before the king’s person was intrusted 
to the English commissioners. Having come into England to 
assist the Parliament, and at its expense, it is doubtful if the 
Scots could have retained the king without breach of honour : 
they certainly could not have done it without bringing on a war 
between the two kingdoms. The commissioners of the two par- 
liaments presented to the king their propositions for putting an 
end to the differences which had arisen between them, and re- 
storing him to the exercise of the royal authority. Some of the 
conditions might be hard, though not more so than were to be 
expected from conquerors, who had too much ground to suspect 
his sincerity ; but Charles obstinately rejected them, and resist- 
ed all the entreaties of the commissioners, particularly those of 
Scotland, who, on their knees, besought him to consider the dan- 
ger to which both he and they were exposed from the daily in- 
creasing power of the sectaries and enemies to monarchy. These 
representations only served to inspire the infatuated monarch 
with the hope, that he would obtain better terms by carrying on 
secret intrigues with the leaders of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents. In vain did his best and wisest friends, who had risked 
their lives and fortunes in his cause, remonstrate with him on the 
folly of this conduct. He persevered in urging his scruples of 
conscience against consenting to the abolition of Episcopacy ; and 
yet when these scruples were examined, it was found that they 
resolved themselves chiefly into this,—that Episcopacy was more 
friendly than Presbytery to monarchy, that is, to arbitrary govern- 
ment. If any person doubts that we have assigned the true cause 
of the ruin of Charles at this time, we think the following ex- 
tracts from his confidential correspondence will produce convic- 
tion. Writing to his counsellors, Lords Jermyn and Culpepper, 
and Mr Ashburnham, he says, ‘ Shew me any president wher 
‘ ever Presbiteriall government and Regall was together, without 
‘ perpetuall rebellions; which was the cause that necessitated the 
‘king, my father, to change that government in Scotland. And 
‘ even in France, wher they are but upon tolerance, (which, in 
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‘ likelihood, should cause moderation,) did they ever sit still so 
‘long as they had power to rebell? And it cannot be other- 
‘ wais, for the ground of their doctrine is antimonarchical. In- 
* deed, to prove that cleerly, would require more tyme, anda 
‘ better pen, than I have.—I will say, without hiperboly, that 
‘ ther was not a wyser man since Salomon, than he who said, 
‘ No bishop, no king.’* The reply which the persons above 
named made to his majesty, proves, that he did not perish for 
want of sound counsel. ‘If by conscience your meaning is, that 
‘ you are obliged to doe all that is in your power to support and 
‘ maintaine that function of bishops, as that which is the most 
‘ancient, reverent, and pious government of the church, we 
‘ fully and hartaly concur with you therin. But if by conscience 
‘ is intended to assert, that Episcopacy is jure divino exclusive, 
‘ wherby no Protestant (or rather Christian) church can be ac- 
‘ knowledged for such without a bishop, we must therin crave 
‘leave wholy to differ. And if we be in an errour, we are in 
‘ good company ; ther not being (as we have cause to believe) 
‘six persons of the Protestant religion of the other opinion. 
¢ Thus much we can add, that, at the treaty of Uxbridge, none 
¢ of your divines then present, (though much provoked therunto, ) 
‘ would maintaine that (we might say, uncharitable) opinion ; 
‘no, not privately among your commissioners.—The question, 
‘ in short, is, whether you will choose to be a king of Presbitery, 
‘ or no king.’+ The same arguments, substantially, were used 
by Henderson, Blair, and the other presbyterian ministers, who 
had access to his majesty at Newcastle; for they were all cor- 
dially attached to royalty and the reigning family. But what 
security could they have for the existing ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in Scotland, from a king who persevered in declaring, that 
presbytery was essentially antimonarchical and rebellious, and 
not entitled even to ‘ tolerance ?” 

The observations we have made may be considered as deter- 
mining the question as to the war which the Scottish parliament 
entered into with England in 1648, with the view of rescuing 
the king; and which is commonly called Duke Hamilton’s En- 
gagement. Such readers as wish information respecting the 





* Clarendon’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 260, 274. When Mr Robert 
Blair was officiating as chaplain at Newcastle, the king found fault with 
him for determining a controversy in prayer, because he had called the 
Pope antichrist. Mr Blair replied, he was sure that was no controversy 
to his majesty’s father. ‘This silenced the king, for he was a great de~ 
‘ fender of his father’s opinions.’ (Blair's Memoirs, p. 104.) 

+ Clarendon’s State Papers, vol. ii. p, 202. 
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military operations in this disastrous expedition, will find it in 
Sir James Turner’s narrative ; but we look in vain into it for 
any thing like a defence of the war on sound political principles. 
Indeed, we have often been confounded at the way in which 
writers of great ability have treated this portion of our history. 
They content themselves either with railing against the opposi- 
tion made by the church, or with censuring the military conduct 
of Hamilton. Now, we must be excused for saying, that this 
argues a very shallow understanding of the subject. To call 
the expedition unfortunate, is an abuse of terms; it was mad. 
To say it was ill-conducted, is to say nothing ; the evil lay in its 
very conception. It palpably led to the execution of the king, 
the subversion of the monarchy, and the subjugation of Scot- 
land ; for subjugated it was, though not so abased and trampled 
upon as it was after the Restoration. Hamilton was nota better 
politician than he was a general. The party which protested 
against the war, and of which Argyle was the head, pointed 
out what was unquestionably the true line of policy. What 
was their plan? Simply this, that the army should be kept up; 
and that the kingdom, without declaring war, should remain 
united in adherence to the public interest which the two par- 
liaments were solemnly pledged to support. Thus Scotland 
would preserve a commanding attitude, both morally and phy- 
sically, which could not fail to give weight to her representations, 
This would encourage the English Parliament to resist the ar- 
rogant and unconstitutional demands of their army; and it 
would deter any party from doing violence to the person of 
the king, while it allowed him time to be undeceived, and to 
consult his true interest. To accomplish this object, and at the 
same time to ease the country, the officers had agreed to relin- 
quish a third part of their pay; an act of disinterested patriot- 
ism at which our author is pleased to sneer. (P. 50.) These wise 
measures were defeated by the rash vote of the Parliament to 
send an army immediately into England, in consequence of a 
secret negotiation which the Earl of Lanerk, brother to the 
Duke of Hamilton, had carried on with the king; upon which 
many of the old officers resigned, and their places were filled up 
with persons who possessed neither their military talents nor 
their principles. Though Scotland had been united, it is more 
than probable that the invasion of England at that time would 
have been unsuccessful; but when the vote to engage in hosti- 
lities was carried in opposition to a most respectable minority 
in Parliament, and to the declared opinion of the ministers of 
the church, who, besides the influence which they possessed 
over the public mind, had a deep interest at stake in the quar- 
rel, it was worse than infatuation to make the attempt, The 
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issue is well known. The Scottish army was totally routed ; 
and, soon after, the king was arraigned, condemned, and, in 
spite of remonstrances from the civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties of Scotland, and from various parts of England, was brought 
to the block. Sir James Turner refers to a conversation, ‘ in 
* the Lady Hume’s house in the Canongate,’ between Cromwell 
and some of the leading presbyterians, at which the latter 
agreed, ‘that there was a necessitie to take away the King’s life.’ 
(P. 69.) Now, we could produce good authority to show, that, 
instead of this, the conversation referred to infused into the 
minds of the presbyterians a strong distrust of Cromwell; but 
we reckon it sufficient to appeal to the testimony of Sir George 
Mackenzie, as stout a cavalier as Sir James, and much better 
acquainted with the discoveries made after the Restoration, who 
says, ‘ after several trials, it was found that no Scottisman was 
_*in accession to the murder of that incomparable prince.’ * 
Had the expedition under the Duke of Hamilton been success- 
ful, there can be little doubt that the reform in church and state, 
for which the Parliament had been contending, would have been 
abandoned and lost. Our author, indeed, would have us believe, 
that the opposition to the Engagement was grounded chiefly on 
the circumstance, that the command of the army was given to 
Hamilton, instead of Leven. No person who is acquainted with 
the facts of that period can accede to this supposition. It is 
true, that strong, and not unreasonable, suspicions were excited 
by the appointment to military posts of men who had been cold 
or disaffected to the cause hitherto maintained by the Parliament. 
On this head a very judicious person, Mr Patrick Sympson, mi- 
nister of Renfrew before the Restoration and after the Revolu- 
tion, has the following remark :—‘ The Montrosians might as 
‘ well, for any thing I know, have been taken upon the Engage- 
‘ment as some others. For I have ground to think Montrose 
‘ himself died a presbyterian; for I myself heard him, the day 
‘ before he died, (being in conference with some ministers, ) say, 
‘ Bishops, he cared not for them, and never intended to advance 
‘ their interest ; that he adhered to the National Covenant, which 
‘he took, but was against the League and Covenant, for the 
‘ reasons he then gave; that he would gladly have been recon- 
* ciled to the Church of Scotland, and relaxed from their sen- 
* tence, but could not take with those things charged on him as 
‘ sin, which he judged his duty.’ It is also true, that the Par- 
liament, to gain their object, especially after the church had de- 
clared against it, agreed to rest the Engagement on nearly the 


* History of Scotland, pp. 51, 52. 
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same grounds on which the late war had been carried on; and 
Turner, in a paper which he wrote at a late period of his life, 
affirms, that ‘ Duke Hamilton, in 1648, really intended the per- 
‘ formance of what was promised to the church.’ But Sympson, 
already referred to, has justly remarked, that this affirmation is 
flatly contradicted by the authentic documents published in 
Bishop Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, which Sir 
James had an opportunity of perusing before, as well as after, 
their publication. In the year 1661, when the Act Rescissory 
was under consideration, it was proposed by some members that 
the Parliament held in 1648 should be excepted from its opera- 
tion ; to which the Earl of Middleton, Lord High Commission- 
er, replied, ‘ We were designing then the same thing which we 
‘are doing now, though we professed the quite contrary. We 
* went into England like a number of hypocrites, and were dri- 
“ven out of it like a company of sheep. Let that Parliament 
‘ go with the rest.’ * 

It may be proper to notice a service in which Major, now 
Colonel, Turner was employed by the managers of the Engage- 
ment; as it throws light on his subsequent military operations 
in Scotland. The nation being divided in opinion as to the 
lawfulness of the war, and the clergy decidedly averse to it, 
the recruiting of the army went on slowly, and was in some 
places resisted. To remove these obstructions, Turner was sent 
to Glasgow with his regiment, and three troops of horse. 

*‘ At my comeing there I found my worke not very difficill; for I short- 
lie learnd to know, that the quartering tuo or three troopers, and half a 
dozen musketeers, was ane argument strong enough, in two or three nights 
time, to make the hardest headed Covenanter in the toune to forsake the 
kirk, and side with the Parliament.’ 

‘This was that great and well neere inexpiable sinne which I commit- 
ted against the sacred soveraigntie of the kirk; for which all members 
were so implacable and irreconcileable enemies to me afterward. Finding 
my Glasgow men groune prettie tame, I tenderd them a short paper, which 
whoever signed I promisd sould be presentlie easd of all quartering. It 
was nothing bot a submission to all orders of Parliament, agreeable to the 
Covenant. ‘This paper was afterward by some merrie men christend 
Turner's Covenant.’ 

All this appears to have been a very simple and easy process ; 
but take the particulars as given by one who was present. ‘ On 
‘some 10, on some 20, on others 30 soldiers and more, did quar- 
‘ ter, who, beside meat and drink, wine and good cheer, and 





* Mr Andrew Sempill, town-clerk of Renfrew, and commissioner 


from that burgh to the Parliament 166), related this anecdote to his mi- 
nister, Mr Patrick Sympson. 
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‘ whatever they called for, did exact cruelly their daily pay, 
‘and much more. In ten days they cost a few honest but mean 
* people 40,000 lb., besides plundering of those whom necessi- 
‘ ty forced to flee from their houses.’* The depredations of the 
soldiers on that occasion gave rise to the saying, ‘that Turner’s 
‘ Jambs were worse than Montrose’s wolves.’ 

Turner, who had been taken prisoner after the rout at Pres- 
ton, contrived to procure his release, and repaired to the conti- 
nent, whence he came to Scotland, subsequently to the corona< 
tion of Charles II. at Scoon. The Parliament, in 1649, had exclu- 
ded those who took part in the Engagement from civil and mi- 
litary posts; but after the defeat at Dunbar, a resolution was 
passed, with the consent of the Commission of the General As- 
sembly, to re-admit them, on their professing their repentance. 
This gave rise to a division among the Presbyterians, into Re- 
solutioners and Protesters. The latter affirmed, that the profes- 
sions were feigned, and that the pretended penitents intended 
to use the powers which they acquired, to overturn the establish- 
ed religion and lately acquired liberties of the nation. This was 
denied by the other party, in support of whose views, Sharpe 
(afterwards Archbishop of St Andrews) delivered a laboured 
harangue before the Protector and his council at Whitehall. 
Let us hear what our author says on the subject. 

‘ Behold a fearfull sinne ! The Ministers of the Gospell ressavd all our 
repentances as unfained, thogh they knew well enough they were bot 
counterfeit ; and we on the other hand made no scruple to declare that 
Engadgment to be unlaufull and sinfull, deceitfullie speakeing against the 
dictates of our oune consciences and judgments. If this was not to mocke 
the allknoweing and allseeing God to his face, then I declare myselfe not 
to know what a fearefull sinne hypocrisie is. 

Turner was taken prisoner, for the second time, at the battle 
of Worcester, effected his escape from confinement, and, en- 
tering into the service of Denmark, was employed in levying 
soldiers for it against his old masters the Swedes. On his re- 
turn to Scotland at the Restoration, he complained, like many 
others, that his exertions and sufferings in the royal cause were 
unrewarded. This he imputes to an umbrage conceived against 
him by the Earl of Middleton, over whose fall he moralizes in 
the following distich, translated by him from Tasso : 

Sudden and hie advancements, frequentlie 
By precipiteous downfalls follow'd be. 

Charles, however, conferred on him the honour of knight- 

hood. His Majesty would have done him a greater service, had 


secret ETT 


* Baillie’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 294. 
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he touched him for the King’s Evil, and cured him of his slavish 
disposition to execute every command which issued from those 
in power. By the way, Sir James appears to have been a sin- 
cere believer in the miraculous gift alluded to, and in one of his 
unpublished essays, has shown that it is confined to legitimate 
sovereigns, and never varies from the just line of hereditary 
succession. Having traced it in the royal lines of France and 
England, he continues thus : 

‘ By what meanes those two kings workes that cure, others may inquire ; 
once certain it is they doe it frequentlie, but not always. The cure, no 
doubt, is wrought by the Allmighte phisician of bodies and soule. The 
king toucheth, after devout prayers and reading some parcells of holy 
scripture. It is to be observed that if any usurpe the crowne of France 
or England, though they be fullie invested with the soveraigntie therof, 
yet because they are not the lawfull successors, they cannot heale that 
evil, and therfor Cromwell did well never to attempt it. Neither doth 
exile, banishment or absence from France or England of either of the kings 
hinder the cure. I saw the king now raigning touch severall hundreths 
both in the Spanish Netherlands, and in those belonging to the Generall 
Estates, who were (for any thing I know) all cured, and that many of them 
were, I had it related to me from severalls of their friends.’ 

In 1661, the Restoration Parliament having, in a frenzy of 
loyalty, or rather a fit of drunkenness, declared all the parlia- 
ments held since 1633 to be illegal, Middleton, to please the 
king and the Earl of Clarendon, procured the re-establishment 
of episcopacy. The king, in a letter to the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, had, during the former year, promised to preserve the 
government of the Church as settled by law; and, with the 
view of covering the breach of the royal word, recourse was now 
had to the wretched sophism, that the laws establishing presby- 
terianism being annulled by parliament, episcopacy was the le- 
gal government of the Church. With a very few exceptions, the 
nation was decidedly hostile to prelacy; but the managers of 
that time, having neither conscience nor principle themselves, 
thought that others were equally destitute of them, and deter- 
mined to enforce not only a passive submission, but an active 
conformity to the arbitrary will of the court, even in matters of 
religion. By a single act of Privy Council, two hundred mini- 
sters were ejected from their parishes, a number which was 
soon nearly doubled; and their places were filled by low, un- 
educated, graceless, and, in many instances, immoral men, whom 
the people, by a name more odious than accurate, called Curates. 
Proclamation after proclamation was directed against the ousted 
ministers, who were at last ordered, under the pains of sedition, 
to remove themselves and their families twenty miles from their 
own parishes, six miles from every cathedral, and three miles 
from every royal burgh, while two of them were not allowed to 
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reside in the same parish—one of the most wanton pieces of ab- 
surdity which the history of legislation furnishes; for, in the 
first place, it subjected persons to punishment, perhaps death, for 
a blunder in geography ; and, in the second place, we do not 
believe the most ingenious geographer could find out so many 
spots in Scotland situated at the distances marked out in the pro- 
clamation. Warmly attached to theirown ministers, and detesting 
those who were intruded into their places, the people, especially 
in the south and west of Scotland, deserted their parish churches 
in great numbers, and sought their spiritual food either in the 
neighbouring parishes, or from the ejected ministers, who per- 
formed divine service in private houses, and a few of them in 
the fields. To correct these irregularities, fines were imposed by 
the Council on those who received the silenced ministers into their 
houses, or attended their sermons, or absented themselves from 
their own parish churches, or whose wives, children, servants, or 
tenants, were guilty of these offences ; and a military force was 
employed to collect the fines. 

Sir James Turner was judged a fit person for carrying these 
odious and oppressive measures into execution ; and although he 
could not but feel himself degraded, he made no scruple of un- 
dertaking the task. According to his own account, he was enga- 
ged in expeditions of this kind during the years 1663, 1664, and 
1665, in Ayrshire, and in the counties of Kirkcudbright and Gal- 
loway ; ‘It being my fate,’ says he, ‘ that nothing was intended 
* to be done that was displeasing in that countrey, but wherin I 
‘ was made instrumentall.? He tells us, he had the thanks of 
the Privy Council given him for his services ; and he was made 
a member of the High Commission Court,—an honour of which 
he takes no notice. In 1666, he made his last and most noted 
expedition ; being sent into Galloway and Dumfries-shire, with 
120 foot and 30 horse. 

‘I was sufficientlie impouerd, with orders and instructions from my 
Lord Commissioner, for cessing, quartering on and fineing persons diso« 
bedient to church ordinances ; neither had I at all any order to cite or pro- 
cesse formallie the contemners and disfrequenters of churches, and these 
who married and baptised with outed ministers ; all which persons could 
not be dilated to me by the conforme ministers, for they knew lesse than 
I, which of their parishoners frequented conventicles, ‘They might indeed 
misse them out of their churches, bot could not tell where they were. I 
was commanded to make inquirie after such, and to bestow liberallie upon 
intelligence, both to find them out, and the fugitive ministers, (whom I 
had order to apprehend, ) and to find out such who harbourd them, and to 
quarter on them, and fine them. And by this meanes, I was more able 
to informe the Bishop and Ministers of these disorderlie meetings, and 
who were at them, than they could informe me.’ 


What madmen must the rulers of that time have been, to 
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imagine that the peace of the country could be preserved in 
such circumstances! Had not the people been better men and 
Christians than their superiors, they would have risen in a mass, 
and cut off the scattered soldiers, with their leader, who preyed 
on them in this lawless manner. They did at last rise; but the 
manner in which they conducted themselves, so far as relates to 
humanity at least, was such as to entitle them to praise, and 
from none more than the author of these Memoirs. They dis- 
armed the soldiers, made Sir James Turner a prisoner, and call- 
ed upon the government to redress their grievances, and upon 
their countrymen to support them in seeking that redress. The 
history of this insurrection, which was suppressed by the king’s 
forces, under General Dalziel, at Pentland, is already well 
known. A narrative of it, written by Colonel Wallace, who 
commanded the insurgents, was lately published ;* and in the 
Memoirs before us, we have a similar narrative by one who ac- 
companied them as a prisoner until their dispersion. The two 
narratives agree in all the material facts; and we have only a 
very few remarks to offer on that of Sir James Turner, and on 
the defence of himself, which he has subjoined to it. 

Sir James states, that, at the scuffle which led to the insur- 
rection, one of his soldiers was wounded, ‘ because he refused to 
* signe the Covenant,’ and another killed next day, ‘ because he 
* would neither take the Covenant, or cared for their quarter.’ 
(Pp. 148, 151.) Now, this, to say the least, is a proof of great 
credulity ; for, so far from having copies of the Covenant for 
signature, the insurgents had not then resolved to take that oath 
themselves. Who would have expected that Sir James Turner 
would bring it as a charge against ‘the fanatics,’ that, while he 
was in their army, he never heard their ministers ‘ either pray, 
‘ preach, or sing psalms;’ and that he never could learn that 
they practised it publicly more than three times! (P. 169.) Of 
the same kind are his censures of them for violating the Sabbath 
by ‘ exercising in a military way.’ In the same strain does he 
accuse them of ‘ plundering’ horses and arms, and ‘ stealing a sil- 
‘ ver-spoone and a night-gowne ;’ adding, with great gravity, ‘ I 
‘ have heard many poore people curse them for taking free quar- 
‘ter ’ (Pp. 167, 169.) From the pleasure with which Sir James 
recurs to this topic, it is evident that he would have been grati- 
fied at finding the insurgents oftener employed in a trade with 
which he had himself been so familiar. He even waxes witty on 
this theme. ‘ Not a few,’ says he, ‘ I saw go into Fulford, not 


* Memoirs of Mr William Veitch, &c. p. 388—432. Edinburgh, 1825. 
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‘to plunder, (for that was an odieous word in the eares of the 
‘ saints,) bot only to enquire how Sir William Purves his cellars 
‘ were provided. His servants can tell if these pieous people did 
‘ offer any drinke money for what they ate, dranke, or tooke.’ 
(P. 180.) The sober truth, however, is, that their moderation 
and respect to private property, during their march, were such 
as to extort the approbation of their adversaries.* Sir James 
himself may be produced as a witness on this head. 


‘ At this place, I neither heard prayers, psalmes, or preaching ; yet one 
of their ministers (and they said, it was either one Guthrie, or one Ogle- 
bie) made a speech to them, which, if his cause had beene good, had not 
been evill. He desird them to remember that covenant and oath of God, 
which they had suorne the day before, and that they were obliged to cary 
themselves not onlie pieouslie to God, bot civillie and discreetlie to man. 
—* Bot,” said he, “ you must not stop there, for to be civill to those who 
are good to you, deserves neither thankes nor reward. Bot I intreate you,” 
said he, “ to use all imaginable discretion to those who are not of your per- 
suasion ; endeavor to gaine them with love, and by your good carrieage, 
stop the mouths of your adversaries.” This speech, though it was not un- 
worthie a Christian, thogh a rebell,’ &c. 

He acknowledges the civility and respect with which he was 
treated by the officers generally, and by Colonel Wallace in par- 
ticular. (Pages 162, 163, 177, 181.) The following is his ac- 
count of the discipline of their army, which he says never ex- 
ceeded 1100 men, including horse and foot. 

‘I doe eonfesse, I never saw lustier fellows, than these foot were, or 
better marchers ; for thogh I was appointed to stay in the reare, and not- 
withstanding these inconveniences, yet I saw few or none of them stragle.’ 

‘There I saw tuo of their troopes skirmish against other tuo, (for in 
foure troopes their cavallerie was divided, ) which I confesse they did hand- 
somlie, to my great admiration. I wonderd at the agilitie of both horse 
and rider, and to see them keepe troope so well, and how they had comd 
to that perfection in so short a time.’ 

In defence of his conduct before the insurrection, Sir James 
pleads, that he was exonerated by the Privy Council—that the 
acts of oppression of which he was accused were exaggerated, 
and unsupported by evidence—and that he was warranted in all 
that he did by his instructions. With respect to the first plea, not 
to insist that his judges were implicated in his deeds, the exone- 


* «They were a poor, harmless company of men, become mad by op- 

‘ pression ; and they had taken nothing during all the time they had been 

‘ together, but what had been freely given them by the country people.’ 

nea Own Times, a. 1666. Comp. Naphtali, p. 218. Memoirs of 
eitch, &c. p. 47.) 
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ration by the Council is expressly declared to proceed upon this 
ground, that ‘ they conceave there would be a difficultie to prove 
‘ legallie the charge given in against him by the countrey.’ In 
fact, they acceded to the modest proposal which Sir James had 
made to them at the beginning; for, says he, ‘I freelie told them, 
‘the shortest way wold be to take my own relation, which [ 
‘ promisd sould be a faithfull one.’ And he knew they would 
be obliged to yield to this; for he pleaded that all those from 
whom he had exacted cess or fines were ‘ parties,’ and that ‘no 
‘ witnesses could be led against him bot those who were socii 
‘ criminis,’ i.e. his own soldiers. (Pages 202, 204.) In short, 
the whole was a farce, got up to quiet the public outery, and to 
save the credit of government. The sum acknowledged by 
Turner does not include *‘ what was exacted from any of those 
‘ who rose in rebellion;’ as to which he says, ‘ it was bot litle.’ 
Credat Judeus Apella. In illustration of his second topic of de- 
fence, he calls upon his ‘ nameles libeller and shameless Naphtali’ 
to appear openly against him. A very safe challenge, truly ! He 
alleges also, that he often exacted only the half of the fines, and 
that none of the rebels at their execution ‘ blamed him for oppres- 
¢ sion, or directlie or indirectlie insinuated that he had occasioned 
‘ the insurrection ;’ for the truth of which he appeals to the work 
called Naphtali. This is passing strange, when Sir James had 
staring him in the face the joint testimony of ten of the suffer- 
ers, including Major Macculloch and Captain Arnot, subscri- 
bed on the day of their execution, and printed in the book to 
which he refers.* In addition to the overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence already published, we have before us documents which 
convict Sir James of gross oppression. For example, Major 
Macculloch had soldiers quartered on him for thirty days, and 
paid L.100 for church fines, besides 1200 merks for fines by 
Middleton, and 300 merks for riding money. William Mac- 
lellan of Barmagechan, in a declaration made on his deathbed, 
written by his son, and attested by James Monteith, minister 
of Borg, states, * that a party of soldiers being sent by Sir 
‘ James Turner to quarter in his house, destroyed ane part of 
‘ his furniture, and carried off another, upon which he went to 
‘ Sir James to seek an order to remove them; but, instead of 
‘ getting a removal, Sir James caused apprehend his person, 


* Naphtali, p. 307. ‘ We, with others, for our simple forbearance, 
‘ being fined, confined, imprisoned, exiled, scourged, stigmatized, beaten, 
* bound as beasts, and driven into the mountains for our lives—and all 
‘ this either arbitrarily, and without any law,’ &c. 
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¢and put him in his court of guard, until he should pay the 
‘ fine, and also pay cess-money to the soldiers.’ Afterward a 
party of horsemen was sent, and he was obliged to pay 600 
merks Scots of fine, and 2s. sterling a-day to each soldier. ‘So, 
‘ (continues the declaration,) because of such cruel oppressions 
‘used upon him and many others, he and others did rise in de- 
‘ fence of their lives and liberties.’ Sir James does not deny 
that persons who came to complain of the insolencies of his sol- 
diers were refused access to him; but then on such occasions he 
was always ‘ taking phisicke’ or ‘ letting blood.’ 

We reject at once Sir James’s last plea, that he was borne 
out in all that he did by his Instructions; meaning those which 
he received from Rothes, the commissioner, and the two arch- 
bishops. No commission can authorise or justify an immoral, 
oppressive, or barbarous deed. The person who performs it, if 
he cannot be made legally, must be held morally responsible. If 
tyrants did not find instruments to execute their arbitrary and 
unjust orders, tyranny would cease. But Sir James was aware, 
that the orders under which he acted were illegal ; and he as- 
signs this as the reason why he did not produce his Commission, 
—that it would have injured his employers, without being of 
benefit to himself. (P. 205.) It may be more difficult to find a 
reason why he did not insert it among his papers for his future 
justification. We happen, however, to have before us a copy of 
these instructions, the genuineness of which there is no reason to 
doubt. They appear to have been those which were given by 
Rothes, on the 6th of March, 1666; and we insert them without 
comment, as characteristic of the men and measures of that 
time. 

InNsTRUCTIONS FoR Sir JAMES TURNER. 

‘ Beeinge suficiently informed, that in Galloway and severall other shyres 
of this kingdome, there are Conventicles keeped, contrare to the establish- 
ed lawes of church and state; 1. You shall therfor march with ane hunde- 
reth foote out of thos companies in Glasgow to Galloway, and quarter on 
the houses of thos that recepts the Conventicles, or keepes disorderly mi- 
nisters, or on the houses of thos that frequent thos unlawfull meetings, till 
aplication be maid to me, and you receave further order theranent. 

‘2. You shall apprehend all ministers that keeps thos Conventicles wher 
ever you can find them, thought ye know not ther names ; and if need bees, 
require the assistance of the civill magistrat for that effect. 

‘3. You shall also apprehend all personnes carying arms, seeinge some 
disorderly ministers disguisses themselves under that collour: and after 
tryall if you have not your end, no gentillman will take it ill that you doe 
your deutie accordeinge to your order, 

‘4, You shall punctualy observe, and give obedience to the bishop of 
the diocesse, or any minister apointed be him, who shall give in to you a 
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subscribed list of the disorderly withdraweres from ordinances, and exact 
the penalties, without noticinge the mediation of any minister, or others 
that shall interceed for them. 

‘5. You shall, when you find any of thos disorderly persons, that shall 
pretend povertie as to the payment of the penalties, quarter upon them till 
they give satisfaction, that others may be terrified. 

«6. You shall, if you find any pepole in armes, either goeing to Convent- 
icles or comeing from them, aprehend them and sease upon them ; and if 
they ofer any resistance, that you deal with them as ane publick enimie, 
in arms against his Mati¢, and the lawes and government of this king- 
doome. 

‘7. You shall not faill, to give me ane accompt, once in ten or twelfve 
dayes, of what you discover, and of your wholl proceedure, that so I may 
renewe your instructions, as shall be found fitteing, and convenient for the 
humour of the pepole you are amonge.’ 


‘O that mine adversary had written a book !’ exclaimed an 
ancient sufferer. This gratification the shades of the Covenanters 
have obtained. The book has been written and printed; and 
few of its readers, we apprehend, will be disposed to form a 
worse estimate of their character, or a more favourable opinion 
of their oppressors. The greatest criminal ever brought to the 
bar must be better acquainted with the facts of his case, than 
the public prosecutor, or any of the witnesses called to depose 
against him, and thus may be able to point out inaccuracies in 
the indictment or the evidence; but if he shall rashly commit 
himself by making declarations, or by giving a detailed narra- 
tive of his conduct, it is almost certain that he will be betray- 
ed into confessions, which, though they may not form a com- 
plete ground for legal conviction, will leave no doubt on the 
mind as to the reality of his guilt. 

Since the above was written, we have met with direct evidence 
of the truth of our assertion, respecting Turner’s trial before the 
Privy Council, as reported by himself,—that it was a farce. 
From the confidential correspondence of the agents of govern- 
ment, it appears they were satisfied that Sir James had grossly 
abused his powers, and must have been convicted, had they 
deemed it prudent to prosecute him legally. The following is 
an extract of a letter from the Earl of Tweeddale to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, dated February 18, 1668; and we give the first 
part of it, because it furnishes information respecting the insur- 
gents dispersed at Pentland, which we do not recollect to have 
met with elsewhere. 

© Of the rebels we have comed to this count: 218 have taken the be- 
nefit of his Mati** gratious pardon; 309 have neglected it ; about 80 wer 
kild in the fild; 40 execut; 31 dead n the Stewartry and Dumfrisesbyr, 
we know not what in the rest; 30 are fugitive, and 20 forfawlted ; the 
rest ar fled out of the country, or had noe constant residence, belonging 
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to other shyrs, and ar still vagabonds. Now most conclud, ther wer not 
1000 at the fight ; and this account is of about 700. 

‘ Yesterday afternoune the tryal of Sir James Turner was brought to 
a conclusione by the Committee, and will be reported in Councel on 
Thursday, and possibly transmitted that night. He hes acknoldged mor 
then may doe his turne as to imployment, and if prosecut the length of a 
proces might draw deep; and this morning he wrott to M. R.* a very 
hansom letter, at reading wherof we could not chuse bot say, he was a 
better secretar then sojer, and should mak use of his pen, bot never of a 
sword mor. He confesses 30,000 Ib. Scots lifted in that country; much 
hes been also lifted by others. ‘The councel most ask the king’s pleasur, 
how what is recoverable should be disposed of * * * *® * 
Sir Will. Balendean wald fayn putt of counting till June; bot he shal 
find cawtione for count and payment befor he goe: and treuth is, all the 
accounts we meet with of the rebels estaits rune thus; the half of what 
is lifted is spent in the lifting by the parties, notwithstanding they have 
free quarter in the country, and the king's pay ; that is to be thrys payd. 
Bot half I supose went to the officers, and a great part of the other half 
is given upon precept at pleasure of the Comiss*", or General persons, or 
for ther use ; as we find 1000 Ib. given for the charg of cornet and trum- 
pets, and ther caparisone, to the General Dyel’s troup. The treuth is, it 
is a shame to see what spul of the country and prey of the king’s revenue 
hes bein mead.’ 


Sir James Turner acknowledges that he ‘ had strong obliga- 
‘ tions to Tweddail,’ who was President of the Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate his conduct, and to Sir Robert Murray, 
‘ for their kindnes in the report.’ Rothes, who was Chancellor 
as well as High Commissioner, felt hurt at the manner in which 
he was implicated by Turner’s statements; and the method 
adopted for his exoneration will appear from the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Tweeddale to Lauderdale, dated March 10, 
1668. 

‘ Yours of the 5 received Sunday at noone. I went after sermon to my 
Lord Chancelour with the king’s letter to the councel, which I said I sup- 
posed was soe directed and sent least he should not have been arrived. 
He asked what I knew of the subject. I told that you wrott to me it 
was ane ans, to the councels concerning Sir J. Turner, and that the king 
had commanded his comissione to be called for; that Kelly was to have 
the company, and Hury to be Major. He said he had heird of that report, 
and that strang things wer mead out aganis him, that he had wronged him 
in aleadging his comissione for his warrand. I told him how far we had 
pushed that, and at lenght had bid aleadg nothing upon what he could not 
produce. Then the Ch. said, will not it be time enought in Aprile councel 
day. I represented how unfit it wer a letter of the Kings should lay soe 
long, and soe many in toune. If, said he, that my aprobatione can be ready 





* Sir Robert Murray, 
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past the seals to read in councel, we shall meet on Tuesday morning. 
* * * This morning wee met in councel, and S‘ James Turner wait- 
ted on, I having sent him word that the King’s ans. in his business was 
come. The Ch. Exoneratione was first read, then the letter, and St James 
was called in and told the King’s pleasur, to which he spoke both hansomly 
and submissively, and delayvered up his comissions.’ 

In his Memoirs, Sir James has repeatedly referred, with evi- 
dent marks of sore feeling, to the *‘ nameless libeller,’ the au- 
thor of a statement of the oppressions suffered in Galloway and 
Nithsdale, which was extensively circulated in manuscript after 
the insurrection was suppressed, and, by the impression which 
it made on the public mind, led to the investigation of which 
we have spoken.* Sir James drew up an answer to this state- 
ment, addressed to the Lords of the Committee, which is now 
before us. It consists generally of a simple denial of the 
charges; but when he enters into a particular defence of him- 
self, he more than once makes admissions which ¢ draw deep.’ 
The following is one instance of oppression complained of in 
the libel: 

‘10, In the same paroch (Balmaclellan) ane ould deaf man was soe 
tossed, what by being drawine before the hie Commissione, what by 
ruide useadge at home, that he took sickness and dyed, and having first 
payed 52 rix dollars, and then givene bond for 350 lbs. Scots. And not- 
withstanding, the poore widdow, since his death, hath paid 120 lbs. being 
quartered upon manie dayes, till she was forst to leave her hous, and now 
through coald and double grieff hath contracted seiknes, and is at the 
poynt of death.’ 

To this charge Sir James replies as follows : 

‘The old deaff man he meant in his 10 instance, never payed more 
than a 100 lbs. Scots, and his penalty extendit to 600 Ibs. He was a 
most malicious fellow, and I pray your lordships observe how the lybeller 
useth the Commissione for church affaires. ‘That fellow left a legacy to 
his familie to pay their penalties with for not goeing to church, and his 
curses to all them if they did goe. It’s true, I caused his wyff pay 120 lb. 
Scots in the latter end of the last May, a tyme when people ordinarly doe 
not catch cold.’ 

Before concluding the article, we may shortly advert to Sir 
James Turner’s conduct after he was deprived of his military 
commission. Whether he succeeded in his humble supplication 
to his Majesty for a ‘ gratuity,’ in consideration of services per- 
formed to him and his royal father, we do not know. It is pro- 
bable he was unsuccessful; for it appears, from the letters ap- 
pended to his Memoirs, that he attached himself to the Duke of 


* Copies of this statement are still preserved in manuscript ; and the 
substance of it is to be found printed in Naphtali, p. 266—274, 
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Hamilton, who was in opposition to the ministry. From 1668 
to 1680 he resided privately in Glasgow; and Bishop Burnet, 
who knew him at that period, says, he had then ‘ come to him- 
self,’ and confessed, that ‘ it went often against the grain with 
‘ him to serve such a debauched and worthless company as the 
‘ clergy generally were.’ But the restless knight came to him- 
‘ self again, and once more resumed active measures against his 
old friends, the fanatics. On the fall of Lauderdale, the Duke 
of Hamilton was received into favour, and Turner obtained the 
double appointment of commander of a company of dragoons, 
and commissioner, with justiciary powers, to try the rebels within 
the shires of Lanerk and Dumbarton. In the exercise of his 
powers in the latter capacity, which were no less illegal than 
those under which he had formerly acted, he was concerned in 
proceedings of a most unjustifiable character.* As a military 
officer, he was employed in hunting out and seizing those who 
were to be brought before him as a criminal judge. In the cor- 
respondence which he carried on at this period, and which is 
printed at the end of his Memoirs, we find frequent mention 
of the noted troopers, (so frightful to the country,) Inglis, 
Kennoway, and Creighton; and the same documents give us a 
glimpse of the shameful arts employed, by persons high in rank 
and command, to screen from punishment such of their subors 
dinate officers and men as had been guilty of illegal and oppres- 
sive acts.+ 

Sir James being again allowed to handle ‘ a sword,’ was de- 
termined also to * make use of his pen,’ at which the privy 
councillors had pronounced him so dexterous. In 1680, the 
Cameronians, (who have been erroneously identified with the 
main body of Presbyterians, or Covenanters, ) inflamed by per- 
secution, put forth the Sanguhar Declaration, in which they dis- 
owned the king, and advanced some sentiments of a danger- 
ous description. Soon after, there appeared a paper entitled 
Hackston’s Ghost, professing to come from one of these ultra- 
covenanters, and asserting that the principles of the Sanquhar 


* Wodrow, ii. 338, 348, 372. 

+ See particularly two letters from Lord Ross to Turner, pp. 292, 293. 
The correspondence, too, between the Earl of Arran and Sir James, re- 
lative to a regiment which his lordship was raising for the Dutch service, 
discloses some very dishonourable transactions, to which noblemen at that 
time were not ashamed to be accessory, by kidnapping men, or throwing 
them into prison as rebels, and then shipping them off to Holland as re- 
cruits, 
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Declaration were those held by Presbyterians in general du- 
ring the late civil war, and especially in the years 1648 and 
1649. This squib was ascribed at the time to Bishop Paterson ; 
but we have no doubt that it proceeded from the pen of Sir 
James Turner. It is certain that he followed it up by different 
controversial pieces—whether printed or not we cannot say, but 
extensively circulated—in which he carried the attack much 
farther than had been done by the Ghost; charging Knox, Bu- 
chanan, and their coadjutors, with antimonarchical principles, 
and representing the whole procedure in the Scottish Reforma- 
tion as a course of rebellion against lawful authority. We men- 
tion this fact, because it presents us with the prototype of those 
tirades, which, in the form of satire or history, proceeded from 
the Jacobites after the Revolution, and betrayed a spirit and 
sentiments not previously evinced by Episcopalians either in 
Scotland or England. 

We have occasionally looked into Sir James’s literary effu- 
sions, of which a list is given at the beginning of the Memoirs; 
comprehending disquisitions on history, morals, religion, &c., 
in prose and verse. These the editor has wisely allowed to re- 
main in manuscript. The poetry is wretched, the prose passable 
as to style, the sentiments commonplace; always excepting his 
doctrine as to the duty of subjects, to which we do not know 
well what name to give. As held by others, it has been called 
passive obedience ; but, as pleaded for and practised by Sir 
James Turner, it is entitled to the more intelligible name of 
active obedience ; nor is the reader perplexed with those nice 
casuistical distinctions between legal and illegal, constitutional 
and unconstitutional, just and unjust, with which other wri- 
ters have thought it necessary to guard their doctrine on this 
head. Murder and assassination become innocent, and even 
glorious deeds, when sanctioned by the authority of a crowned 
head. Speaking of General Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland, 
and his assassination during a feast, by Gordon, Leslie, and 
Devereux, agents of the Emperor of Germany, Sir James says 
—‘ This act of theirs was, in my opinion, noble and generous, 
‘ though many have bene pleasd to give it the contrarie carac- 
‘ter’ And having occasion to speak of the person who mur- 
dered the patriotic William, Prince of Orange, he expresses him- 
self in the following terms :—‘ I am farre from reckoning him 
‘ among martirs, for all his patience; neither can I call him an 
‘ assassin, since he had a public warrand from his soveraigne, 
* the King of Spane, for dispatching that revolted prince.’ 
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Art. II[.—1. An Introduction to the Latin Tongue. For the Use of 
Youth. Anew Edition, carefully revised and improved. Eton, 
1829, 

2. Grece Grammaticis Rudimenta, in usum Regia Schole Eto- 
nensis. Editio nova, accuratissime recognita. Eton, 1829. 
3. Scriplores Romani, in usum Regie Schole Etonensis. Etonze, 
1829, 

4. Scriptores Greci, inusum Regie Schole Etonensis. Editio al- 
tera recognita, et cum multis notis evulgata. A. J. W. Nis- 
Loc Kk, A.B. ex Aula Sancti Edmundi, Oxonize. Etonz, 1824, 

5. Poete Greci, in usum Regie Schole Etonensis. Editio nova, 
recognit et aucta. Etone, 1828. 

6. Ac comparative Atlas of ‘Ancient and Modern Geography, from 
original authorities, and upon a new Plan, for the use of Eton 
School. By A. Agrowsmrru, Hydrographer to his Majesty. 
London, 1828. 

7. Index to the Eton Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography. By A. ArrowsmitnH, Hydrographer to his Ma- 
jesty. London, 1828. 

8. 4 List of Eton College, taken at Election. Eton, 1829. 


‘ TENE judge is condemned when the guilty man is acquitted,’ 
says our motto. This maxim, though some have thought 
it too severe, may be fairly applied in courts of literature; as 
these tribunals only judge persons who offer themselves for judg- 
ment on their own testimony. In some cases, however, in de- 
fault of other information, we are compelled to act both as ad- 
vocate and judge; and, like the Ephors of Sparta, to collect the 
facts, to make the charge, and decide upon its truth or false- 
hood. The assumption of this double character, we are aware, 
imposes a double necessity of attention to the fairness of our 
proceedings ; and it shall be our endeavour to keep this obliga- 
tion steadily in view, in attempting to lay before our readers an 
account of the system of education pursued at one of the chief 
Public Schools of England,—a seminary equally renowned for 
its antiquity, its wealth, and the number of its students. 
We shall not at present enter upon the early history of the 
College of Eton, or examine its statutes and charters.* Our 


* For which see Appendix (A) to the Fourth Report from the Select 
Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders, 1818. Besides the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and their several Colleges, the 
three Colleges of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, are alone except- 
ed from the Mortmain Act. 
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only object is to give a faithful picture of that ancient establish- 
ment as it actually exists ;—to describe the mode of education, 
and the system of moral and religious discipline there adopted, 
so as to enable our readers to form an opinion on the amount of 
intellectual and moral improvement to be expected from a re- 
sidence in it. 

The College of Eton is formed of the Provost and Fellows, 
who do not directly interfere in the government of the school, 
but have the privilege of nominating the upper and lower Mas- 
ters, who have respectively the management of the upper and 
lower Schools. Besides these masters, there were in 1829 ten as- 
sistant masters, eight in the upper and two in the lower school. 
These two divisions are not, however, of equal size: thus, in 
the summer of last year, the former contained 556, the latter 
only 56 boys. The upper school is divided into four classes, or 
forms; viz. the 6th and 5th forms, the remove, and the 4th 
form. Besides this division of schools, there is also a division 
of orders. Seventy King’s scholars, or (as they are usually 
termed) Collegers, are maintained gratuitously on the founda- 
tion; they sleep in three large rooms forming part of the college. 
The Collegers wear a dress to distinguish them from the other and 
more numerous portion of the boys, who are called Oppidans. 
These either live in Dame’s houses, or in the houses of their 
Tutors, whom the parents or guardians are allowed to select-at 
pleasure, and are not forced (as at Oxford and Cambridge) to 
take the person appointed by the head of the college. This dif- 
ference of habitation naturally, in some measure, estranges these 
two orders, and unfortunately a considerable enmity prevails 
between them. King’s College at Cambridge was founded in 
connexion with Eton, that it might receive as fellows the stu- 
dents on the foundation of the latter institution. As vacancies 
occur at King’s College, those of the King’s scholars at Eton 
who are first in the school, are nominated to the vacant fellow- 
ships. This choice is determined not by merit, but by seniority ; 
and as seniority is obtained by long residence at Eton, and as 
a long residence there is sometimes a great obstacle to the ac- 
quirement of knowledge,* the lot often misses the most deser- 
ving candidates. But the mischief does not end here; for the 
undergraduates at King’s College being supposed to arrive at 
Cambridge with uncommon attainments, are not required to 
pass the University examination, which, in all other cases, is a 


* We believe that it is generally remarked at Eton, that the boys at the 
top of the forms are less well-instructed than those at the bottom. 
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necessary condition for taking a degree. And thus by an un- 
lucky, and, we are bold to say, most undeserved compliment, 
the young Etonian fellows are deprived of all incentive to uni- 
versity distinction, and even relieved from the test of ordinary 
acquirements. Hence, as we believe, the amount of instruc- 
tion communicated by lectures at King’s College has been very 
small. Now it is from these fellows that the masters of Eton 
School are almost universally selected; and surely no system 
was ever contrived with such singular infelicity. Bred in the 
routine of Eton education, young men are sent to a college, in- 
habited solely by Etonians, where all, or nearly all, study is 
voluntary; and, after a few years, return to their old school 
to teach the things they were themselves taught, in the place 
and in the manner they had learnt them. If this circulus vitiosus 
is retained,—if no attempt is made to pour some fresh blood into 
the diseased frame of Eton, and renew its torpid life, we can- 
not hope that evils which arise chiefly from the ignorance, the 
want of enterprise, and the amiable prejudices of its governors, 
will be abolished by those who have learnt no learning, and 
formed no habits, but those of their own college. 

Nothing, at first sight, appears more absurd than the ground 
of this exemption from the customary examinations at Cam- 
bridge. The principal studies of that university are, as is well 
known, the mathematics. Besides geometry, algebra, and arith- 
metic, for an ordinary degree, the chief books used in exa~ 
mination are, Paley’s Moral Philosophy, his Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and Locke’s Essay on the Understanding. Now, at Eton, 
no instruction is given in any branch of mathematical, physical, 
metaphysical, or moral science, nor in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The only subjects which it is professed to teach, are the 
Greek and Latin languages; as much divinity as can be gained 
from construing the Greek Testament, and reading a portion of 
Tomline on the Thirty-nine Articles; and a little ancient and 
modern geography. In order to give our readers a notion of the 
extent of this education, we will describe the studies of a boy 
about the middle of the school, in a week in which there is no 
extraordinary holiday. 

In a common week there is one whole holiday, on which no 
school-business is done, but every boy is required to go twice to 
chapel; one half holiday, on which there are two school-times 
and one chapel; and on Saturday there are three school-times 
and one chapel. On each of the three other days, there are four 
school-times, three of which last respectively for three-quarters 
of an hour; the other has no fixed length, but probably averages 
for each boy about a quarter of an hour. The school-times 
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would, therefore, amount to less than eleven hours in a week. The 
boys are, however, expected to come prepared into school; so 
that some time is occupied in previous study, and every boy 
hears the lesson construed at his tutor’s house before he appears 
in school. A week’s lessons in the fifth form would consist of 
about seventy lines of the Iliad, seventy lines of the Aineid, 
two or three pages of each of the compilations called the Scrip- 
tores Greci and Romani, thirty or forty lines from another com- 
pilation called the Poet@ Greci, and twenty or thirty verses of 
one of the Evangelists or the Acts of the Apostles. All the poetry 
which is construed is learnt by heart; besides which, there is 
weekly repeated a lesson of the Eton Greek Grammar, and of a 
very excellent selection from the Elegiac poetry of Ovid and 
Tibullus. No other books than these are read by a boy in the fifth 
form; but he is required also to produce an exercise in Latin 
prose, generally on some trite moral subject, of at least twenty 
lines ; twenty Latin verses, and five or six stanzas of some Lyric 
measure. In weeks where a saint’s day occurs, an English trans- 
lation of a passage of Latin prose is likewise required. 

Such is a general outline of a week’s occupation at Eton, 
which, as it certainly does not exceed on the side of quantity, 
might be expected to make up for this defect by its quality. In 
order to ascertain this point, we will shortly examine the chief 
books which are used for the purposes of instruction. The whole 
education of the school being, with the exception of a little di- 
vinity and geography, confined to classical literature, it might be 
expected that the grammars of the Greek and Latin languages, 
the necessary foundations of this knowledge, would be compiled 
with clearness and accuracy, and would contain, in a short 
compass, the most recent improvements of critics and philolo- 
gists. So far, however, from this being the case, we aflirm, 
without the least hesitation, that these two grammars, which are 
used not only at Eton, but, on account of the authority of Eton, 
at numberless other schools, are marked by almost every fault 
under which such treatises can labour. They contain much that 
is useless, and much that is inaccurate; they exclude much that 
is highly useful; they are written without a proper arrange- 
ment and harmony of parts: the rules are not precise, the ex- 
amples are ill-chosen; and a large part of the Latin, and the 
whole of the Greek Grammar, is written in Latin. The simple 
rules for declining Latin adjectives, substantives, and verbs, did 
not admit of many mistakes or mysticism ; but no sooner has a 
learner arrived at the 63d page of his grammar, than he finds 
sixteen pages of doggerel Latin verse, to facilitate the knowledge 
of the genders of nouns, and the past tenses and supines of 
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verbs. This attempt to teach a boy, who knows neither Latin 
nor verse, certain grammatical rules by means of Latin verse, 
seems to us so extraordinary a delusion, that we can con- 
ceive no reason why the directors of the Eton education should 
not at once purge their grammar of such barbarous jargon. 
There then follows a meagre collection of Latin rules of Latin 
grammar, called a syntax, and some rules of prosody, also in 
Latin. At the end of the volume is a literal English transla- 
tion of this grammatical poetry and prose. The Greek gram- 
mar is in every respect much worse than its partner. Needless 
rules, and technical divisions, are multiplied without merey, In 
the second page, the student, who has just learned the form of 
the letters, is told, that vowels are divided into long, short, 
doubtful, mutable, immutable, prepositive, and subjunctive, 
with the proper Greek term for each of these words. The de- 
sultory remarks which follow are all written in the same dis- 
heartening style; after which, the beginner soon falls upon the 
ten declensions, and thirteen conjugations, interspersed with 
numerous rules, which are made unnecessarily difficult, and 
contain the most glaring errors.* 

We have not, however, sufficient space to criticise the merits 
of this Grammar (which, indeed, is beneath criticism), and 
will proceed to the selections from ancient authors. The book 
called Poete Greci contains short extracts from the Odyssey, 
and the three poems attributed to Hesiod; nearly twelve Idyls, 
with a few Epigrams of Theocritus; a considerable portion of 
the extant poems of Callimachus; extracts from the Argonau- 
tics of Apollonius, and from Bion and Moschus. There are 
also fragments of Tyrteus, Callinus, Sappho, Erinna, Mim- 
nermus, Simonides, Theognis, Bacchylides, and Euripides, and 
the famous patriotic scolion of the Athenians. The extracts 
from the poets are not arranged in chronological order; the 
biographical notices are short and unsatisfactory; the text is 
not given from the best editions; and the notes are ill-adapted 
to the uses either of beginners or proficients. It is of great im- 
portance that the text of school-books should be as correct and 
plain as possible, lest the learner’s attention should be distract- 
ed from the sense by disputes about various readings ; and that 





* We are aware that it is not an easy thing to draw up a Greek Gram- 
mar; but the maintenance of the antiquated and inaccurate Grammar of 
Eton is perfectly inexcusable, as the small Greek Grammar for the use of 
schools, published by the present Bishop of London, is in every respect 
an excellent work, and leaves little to be desired for such @ treatise. 
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the notes should, for the most part, be explanatory. In this re- 
spect the Eton Poete Greci is very deficient; a want which is 
attempted to be supplied by that miserable substitute for a good 
commentary, a prose Latin translation. 

The Scriptores Greci contains short unconnected extracts from 
Herodotus and Thucydides, filling forty-four pages ;* some pas- 
sages from the Cyropdia and Memorabilia of Xenophon, such 
as the story of Panthea, the death of Cyrus, the choice of Her- 
cules, &c.; the death of Socrates, from the Phado of Plato ; 
and a part of the Advice to Demonicus of Isocrates. ‘The re- 
maining two-thirds of the volume are filled with Dialogues of 
Lucian. The last edition of this book was revised by Mr J. 
W. Niblock, A. B. of Edmund Hall, Oxford, who has added a 
considerable number of notes, but does not appear to have ex- 
tended his care to the text, which is printed from old inaccurate 
editions.+ There is no account of the lives or writings of the 
different authors, beyond some short notices, of which the first 
and last may serve as specimens. 

‘1. Herodotus Halicarnassensis, historicorum Greecorum qui extant 
antiquissimus, floruit Olymp. 84, ante Chr. ann. 440,’ 

‘6. Lucianus, oriundus Samosata, urbe Syriz, sub Marco Antonino 
floruit, ann. Dom. 164, Scriptor variis in argumentis elegantissimus et 
festivissimus.’ 

As the new notes of Mr Niblock appear to be the only attempt 
which has of late years been made to improve the Eton school- 
books, we looked at them with much curiosity and expectation. 
We are sorry, however, to say, that our hopes were completely 
disappointed. The new editor’s additions are almost entirely 
confined to Lucian; and we are compelled to say, that his obser- 
vations are generally trite, often useless, and sometimes inaccu- 
rate. Does the editor think that he can supply the deficiencies 
of the Eton Greek Grammar, by such remarks as the following ? 


‘iy ddov.] Hic &, non gdvv, sed eix» subauditum regit. N. P, 121, 


* The following is a list of the passages selected from Herodotus and 
Thucydides, Herod. i. 34—45 ; i, LO8—113 ; vii. LJO—12; vii. 44—53, 
Thucyd. i. 5—8 ; ii, 47—54; vii. 75—87; viii. 1. Our readers, by ve- 
rifying these references, may judge how accurate and complete must be 
an Etonian’s knowledge of the history of Greece, from the reign of Cyrus to 
the failure of the Athenian expedition against Syracuse. 

+ In the short advertisement prefixed to this edition, Mr Niblock states, 
that his notes are distinguished from the letter N. ¢ Notulas ad litera N. 
€ distinctas.’ We recommend an alteration in the next edition. 

{ We fear that Mr Niblock has not always availed himself of the va- 
luable assistance to be derived from that Grammar ; for it is certainly 
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© Ut of wegi TAdrove sunt Platonici, sic of weg) Zintasay tvgavves Sunt Si- 
culi tyranni. N. P, 246. 

Among the extracts from Thucydides, is the famous passage on 
the distress of the Athenian army in Sicily. Here, however, no 
note is added to inform the learner about Nicias, or Demosthenes, 
or Gylippus, or how the Athenians happened to be in Sicily, 
—names and facts no doubt sufficiently familiar, but not to an 
Eton boy, who must be utterly ignorant of history, ancient as 
well as modern. We presume, therefore, that this omission is, 
when these extracts are read, supplied by oral instruction. In 
Lucian, however, it seems that this resource could not be relied 
on; for we find such notes as the following :— 

‘ Geloi erant Sicilie populus. Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. xiii.” P. 120.* 

‘ Corinthus urbs Achaie fere medio Isthmi Peloponnesiaci sita.’ 
P. 109. 

‘‘o Tdyrares.| Horat. Epod, 18. 

* Egens benigne Tantalus semper dapis. N. P. 212. 


Some notes, however, are not of this innocent nature, but are 
absolutely wrong. 

* icrdany.] Passivum pro neutro, significatque “ concessi,” vel “ veni.” 
N.’ P. 236. 

* &y xevouis Pidrais.] ty hic valet é* sic etiam Athenzus, xi. c. 10. 
wivovory tv wibaxvers. N.’ P. 267. 

* Acfavrss.| Participium in sensu passivo accipe. N.’ P. 298, 

© ga mworrd.] Integre xara ra rorrd pnuara. P. 111.+ 


We do not wish to speak harshly of this gentleman, for writing 
some bad notes to a bad school-book ; but we must consider it a 
culpable negligence in those who superintend the school of Eton, 


there stated (p. 148,) that the preposition é governs a genitive by eclipsis, 
and this very instance of & ddov is given. Besides which it is once re- 
marked, (p. 147,) that &s governs a genitive by eclipsis, with the instance 
iss dev, and that proper names are often put in the genitive case by 
eclipsis, with the instance again of és aov. (P. 130.) 

* It is quite useless in books for the use of schoolboys, to give such 
general references to voluminous authors as ‘ vid. Herod. Clio,’ (p. 106,) 
‘ vid. Nat. Com. lib. viii.’ (p. 112,) ¢ vid. Pausan. in Beeoticis et Strab., 
‘ lib. ix.,’ (p. 114,) ¢ vid. Plat. de Rep. lib. vi.,’ (p. 249,) &c. &e. In the 
first place, boys have not, in general, access to such books ; and secondly, 
if they had, they would seldom be able to find the passages alluded to. 

+ How does the editor of the Eton Sceriptores G'reci explain this 
phrase, in the following sentence ? sai yag dh ey wiv reels errmsg WOAETHY ws 
Td WOAY of HAINES AAHAOIS CLYEICE, peed? averse wok idaxlorn aidws magaryiy vers. 0 
8 Avxoderes & Th Lmdern avimste wasdeverbas TR TOAAL ToVs viwtegous Uma THE 
THY yiguitigay tumeeias. Nenoph. de Rep. Lac. 5. 5. 
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that while so many of their own number, and of their kindred 
College at Cambridge, are qualified to add explanatory notes to 
such a miscellany as that in question, they should have gone for 
assistance to a smalland obscure, though doubtless highly respect- 
able, College at Oxford. That there are among the Eton mas- 
ters, persons capable of better things, and that their time is not 
wholly occupied by their official duties, is proved by the excel- 
lent Atlas of the ancient and modern world, prepared for the 
use of that school, of which the title is prefixed to this article. 
We object, however, not so much to the execution, as the prin- 
ciple, of this collection of Greek authors. The Greek language, it 
must be remembered, is not like the Latin, of which the princi- 
pal writers flourished within a short period, used not different 
dialects, and addressed the public of one city. Homer is divided 
from Lucian by an interval of at least a thousand years; and 
though the radical words remained the same, the inflexions, 
idioms, and turns of the language, were completely altered. The 
same is true even of writers who lived nearly at the same time, 
but who wrote in different dialects. Pindar is as different from 
Euripides or Aristophanes, as Herodotus is from Thucydides. It 
is, therefore, exceedingly desirable, that a learner having once ac- 
customed himself to the style of an author, should take advantage 
of that habit, to facilitate and shorten the study of the remainder. 
Instead of this, the Etonian is hurried from Herodotus to Thu- 
cydides, from Thucydides to Xenophon, from Xenophon to Lu- 
cian, without being habituated to the style of any one author,— 
without gaining an interest in the history, or even catching the 
thread of the narrative ; and when the whole book is finished, he 
has probably collected only afew vague ideas about Darius cry- 
ing over a great army at Abydos, and Nicias and Demosthenes 
being routed with a great army near Syracuse, mixed up with a 
recollection of the deaths of Cyrus and Socrates, some moral pre- 
cepts of Isocrates, and some jokes against false philosophers and 
heathen gods. Even for the mere acquisition of the Greek Jan- 
guage, the plan of reading a few good authors, rather than ex- 
tracts from many authors, is far preferable; but the chief fault 
which we find with this desultory mode of study is, its total in- 
competency to furnish historical knowledge. If there are at 
Eton ten boys who have heard of the Persian or Peloponnesian 
wars,—if there are two who could give a tolerably correct ac- 
count of any of the chief events of ancient history,—their in- 
formation has been derived out of school, by unassisted and vo- 
luntary researches. In this manner, the most valuable remains 
of ancient literature are neglected,—a frivolous habit of mind is 
generated,—the attention is distracted from the really important 
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lessons of history and philosophy, to grammatical and metrical 
trifling,—and the most precious years of youth are spent, not 
in filling the mind with solid knowledge,—not in training it to 
habits of correct and patient thought,—but in a course of half- 
studious idleness, of which the only lasting trace is the bitter 
recollection of mispent time. It is possible that the Eton Scrip- 
tores Iomani, which, besides some passages of Cicero, Tacitus, 
&c., contains numerous well-chosen extracts from Livy, may pre- 
sent that writer, who is remarkable chiefly, if not solely, for his 
eloquence, in his proper character. But when a writer, equally 
distinguished for the vigour and depth of his views, the force of 
his style, and the accuracy of his statements, is cut into shreds 
and patches, we must exclaim against such a mutilation ; and can 
only wonder at the obliquity of judgment, which prefers Lucian 
to Thucydides, as a study for young men. 

It would not, however, be sufficient at Eton, merely to substi- 
tute one book for another. It would be necessary to add some 
examinations or repetition, at the end of the term, so as to ensure 
that the history should not only be read, but its details preserved 
connectedly in the memory. According to the present system, 
each lesson, when once construed, is immediately discharged from 
the mind ; and in the middle of a book, if a boy, from illness or 
absence, misses any portion, he is never required to make good his 
lost way. ‘The consequence of this desultory mode of reading 
desultory books, is, that when an Etonian goes either to Cam- 
bridge or Oxford, and is questioned as to the extent of his studies, 
he can only answer, that besides Horace, and part of Virgil and 
the liad, he has read nothing. He has not read a single book 
of Herodotus, or Thucydides, or Xenophon, or Livy, or Poly- 
bius, or ‘Tacitus; he has not read a single Greek tragedy or co- 
medy,* he is utterlyignorant of mathematical or physical science, 
aud even of arithmetic ;—the very names of logical, moral, or 
political science, are unknown to him. Modern history and 
modern languages are, of course, out of the question. Is it credit- 
able to the largest and most celebrated public school of England, 
that such should be the result of five or six years’ residence, at an 
age when childhood is past, and the mind is capable of developing 
its powers ? To many unthinking people, who are satisfied that 
their sons should do as their parents did before them, it is a con- 
vincing argument to name two or three persons, who, although 


* It sometimes happens, that a small part of the school (about thirty of 
the first boys) construe a Greek play. 
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educated at Eton, were yet distinguished for their knowledge and 
learning, and have stood in high places in these kingdoms, with 
glory to themselves, and benefit to others. That an Eton edu- 
cation does necessarily act as an opiate on the mind, or freeze 
‘ the genial current of the soul,’ we do not maintain. Our asser- 

tion is, that a boy of average abilities and application, learning at 
Eton only what is taught in school, is at the end of his career 
advanced no farther than we have described. To compensate 
for these deficiencies, he has perhaps acquired a tolerable facili- 
ty in the composition of Latin verses, and sometimes of Latin 
prose; but the triteness of the subjects proposed for the Latin 
themes, and the inattention to the mode of treating them, are 
such, that these exercises, which might serve as a useful and 
severe discipline to the mind, tend rather to foster a habit of 
vague, pointless, and vapid declamation. The praise of con- 
siderable skill and perfection in the art of making Latin verses, 
must be allowed to some Etonians, as the four volumes of the 
Muse Etonenses sufficiently bear witness. Whether that ex- 
cellence is now lost, and the verses of late years will not bear the 
light, we have no means of ascertaining. Certain, however, it 
is, that more than thirty years have elapsed since the last collec- 
tion of these short poems was given to the world. 

Viewed, therefore, as a means of imparting valuable know- 
ledge, of imparting much knowledge, or of training and invi- 
gorating the intellectual faculties, the Eton system of educa- 
tion must be admitted to fail in every essential point. What, 
then, is the charm which allures so many scholars within its 
bounds ? What are its recommendations in the eyes of so many 
parents and guardians ? Is the moral discipline of this school so 
admirable,—is the superintendence of the masters over the elder 
boys, is their protection of the smaller boys so watchful, that 
parents can resolve to sacrifice the benefits of intellectual train- 
ing to that more solid advantage, the formation of a virtu- 
ous and honourable character? It is with an unwilling hand 
that in this respect also, we must note the Eton system as defi- 
cient. The number of scholars is so great,* the tutors’ time 
is necessarily so much occupied, both with the revision of 
school exercises and other school business, and so much liberty 
is very properly given to the boys, that a considerable laxity 
of conduct may exist in the youths of older standing, without 
being either restrained or detected ; and the smaller and weaker 
boys are exposed, without hope of redress, to the merciless 








* At election, 1829, the whole number was 612. 
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tyranny of their superiors in age and strength. The league of 
the upper boys is so firmly united, and the principle of mutual 
assistance in oppression so faithfully and successfully maintain- 
ed, that any boy who dared to complain to a tutor of ill usage 
from one of his school-fellows, would become the object of such 
universal insult and contempt, that few would be tempted to 
follow his example. Hence, by a tacit agreement between the 
stronger and weaker parties, has been established at Eton the 
system of fagging,—the only regular institution of slave-la- 
bour, enforced by brute violence, which now exists in these 
islands. It is not precisely permitted by the authorities of 
the school; but their sufferance of a system of which they must 
be aware, at any rate affords a presumption that it has their 
countenance. The right of fagging depends upon the place 
in the school; all boys in the sixth and fifth forms have the 
power of ordering —all below the latter form are bound to obey. 
At midsummer 1829 there were 293 of the former, and 319 
of the latter.* It should, however, be observed, that al- 
though the right of fagging depends upon rank in the school, 
the power is derived from superior strength, the sanction or 
means of compulsion being only violence. Hence there are 
many upper boys who, being weak, are unable to make much 
use of their right; and many lower boys who, being strong, are 
enabled to avoid part of the hardships of their obligation. In 
general, however, the masters, in order to preserve their mono- 
poly, and to prevent any of the privileged from appearing mean 
in the eyes of the unprivileged class, contrive to apportion the 
strong to the strong, and the weak to the weak, so that as little 
of the available services as possible may be wasted. The duties 
of the lower boys cannot be defined, as their masters are restrain- 


* The following table will show the comparative numbers of the upper 
and lower boys in several different years : 
Upper Boys. Lower Boys, 
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The ratio of the upper to the lower boys in these years, is, therefore, 
nearly represented by the following fractions: 24, 22, 44, 25, 29, 29. 
Whence it appears, that the lot of the fags has of late been improved ; for, 
30 years ago, there were 22 masters to 15 fags ;—last year there were 
about 32 fags to 29 masters. 
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ed by nothing but their own forbearance and sense of honour, 
and the necessity of allowing their fags to prepare their lesson 
and appear in school. Generally, however, it may be stated, that 
they perform most menial offices, except cleaning shoes, cook- 
ing, and waiting at dinner. They brush clothes, prepare break- 
fast and tea, fetch and carry, stop balls at cricket, go on mes- 
sages, and, in short, perform the innumerable services which 
boys, armed with all the wantonness of irresponsible power, 
can imagine or desire. If, in these functions, any delay takes 
place, or any mistake is committed, the unhappy boy is liable 
to be beaten, at the willof his master, by his master, and at the 
moment of passion, either with the fists, or any other instru- 
ment. We only wish that these inflictions never proceeded 
from wanton cruelty,—from that extraordinary pleasure of in- 
flicting physical pain, which seems to reign in the breasts of 
many boys and children. It is, perhaps, difficult to determine 
how much influence this unhappy system may have upon the 
character of young men. Whether tyranny or slavery is the 
more pernicious to the mind, is indifferent, when, in most cases, 
both these sources of vice have operated on the same individual. 
A boy begins as a slave, and ends as a despot. Corrupting at 
once and corrupted, the little tyrant riots in the exercise of 
boundless and unaccountable power ; and while he looks back on 
his former servitude, is resolved that the sufferings which he 
inflicts shall not be less than those which he endured; a change 
which, setting apart all motives of revenge, would seem to be the 
diminution of a lawful prerogative, and the abasement of his 
own order. In this manner, some of the worst passions of the 
human breast are fostered and encouraged; while the objects of 
this tyranny are at least deprived of their amusements and free- 
dom,—are driven to accomplish by deccit what should be done 
of right, and, if weakiy and tender, are broken in spirit, and 
bent to the ground by this relentless and imperious domination. 
We have intentionally put in a strong light what appears to us 
to be the necessary and undeniable ¢endency of this system of 
forced labour ; though we do not mean to say, that its influence is 
not mitigated by cireumstances,—such as the friendship of equals, 
the kindness and sense of honour in some strong boys, the in- 
tervention of holidays, &c. We repeat, however, that its tend- 
ency is such as we have described; and that in proportion as 
this noxious system is enforced, the corruption of both masters 
and slaves increases. The only excuse which we can imagine for 
it is, the impossibility of entirely preventing boys from exercising 
the power which strength gives them, and that it is better to 
legalize an abuse which cannot be suppressed, so that it may at 
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least be subject to some fixed rules and restraints. But till some 
attempt is made to put a stop to this evil at Eton, (as has been 
done at other public schools,) and the attempt is found to fail, 
we cannot allow this defence to be more than the excuse of a 
slothful and culpably negligent administration. 

If, however, the experiment should be made under the present 
police and regulations of Eton, it would not have a fair trial. 
It is a rule in the management of this school that no testimony 
against any boy, except that of an assistant master, is admissible. 
Hence, although the head master may be in possession of evidence 
which would hang a man in any criminal court, he is unable to 
act, and his information goes for nothing. In this manner the dif- 
ficulty of detection becomes very great; for, besides that the num- 
ber of the tutors is small, and their time fully occupied, their per- 
sons are well known to the inhabitants of Eton and its neighbour- 
hood, who naturally take part with the boys, and give them warn- 
ing of the danger. We are hostile to the practice of espionage, both 
in states and schools; but we can see no reason why the direc- 
tor of a school should hesitate to profit by information on which 
he can rely, or suffer irregularities to continue, of the existence 
of which he is thoroughly assured. 

The institution of an efficient system of rewards and punish- 
ments must have great influence in a school, as on all other 
collections of human beings. Nevertheless, both seem to have 
escaped the notice of the executive body of Eton. The incentive 
to industry, afforded by emulation and competition, does not 
exist ; no places are taken, no prizes or distinctions of any sort 
conferred, except for Latin verses. Of late, indeed, by the mu- 
nificence of the present Duke of Newcastle, a scholarship has 
been founded, which promises to go some way in supplying this 
deficiency, and must therefore have been hailed, by the masters 
of the school, as a most desirable institution. Still its operation 
cannot extend to the mass of the boys; and as long as promotion 
depends on seniority, not on merit, we despair of finding any mo- 
tive which will be generally operative. The system of punishments 
is equally defective. For all offences, except the most trivial, 
whether for insubordination in or out of school, for inability to 
construe a lesson, or to say it by heart, for being discovered out 
of bounds, for absence from chapel or school,—in short, for any 
breach of the regulations of the school,—every boy, below the 

6th form, whatever be his age, is punished by flogging. This 
operation is performed, on the naked back, by the head mas- 
ter himself, who is always a gentleman of great abilities and 
acquirements, and sometimes of high dignity in the church. If 
the duties of an office should ever be executed by deputy, the 
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work of flogging ought surely, in a public school, as in the army 
and navy, to be taken out of the hands of the head officer. We 
are, however, convinced that nothing but habit, which deadens 
the minds of honourable men to the impropriety and indecorum 
of such an exhibition, could have concealed from them the inex- 
pediency of the mode of punishment itself. It is an essential 
requisite of every good punishment, that the pain of it should 
increase, as the number of inflictions increase, or, to speak 
learnedly, that its intensity should vary directly as its quantity. 
Thus it is a disagreeable thing to be imprisoned in a solitary 
dungeon for one day; but is more than twice as disagreeable to 
be so imprisoned for two days; for a week, painful in the ex- 
treme; for a year, it would drive most people to distraction. 
Solitary confinement is, therefore, a good punishment. But 
with flogging, the case is just reversed. ‘This punishment is 
not inflicted at Eton so severely as to cause lasting pain, or to 
disable the body. Beyond the momentar y smart, which few boys 
are sufficiently tender to fear, its eflicacy is alone derived from 
the disgrace and ridicule which attend it. Now, for the first 
time, a “boy feels considerable shame, and so for the second and 
third, if the intervals are tolerably wide. But if the flog- 
gings follow close on one another, he is soon callous to the feel- 
ing of shame; and on each successive infliction, the sharpness 
of the punishment becomes less, till the fear of it ceases to 
operate on his mind. In those cases, therefore, of resolute ir- 
regularity, where an efficacious punishment is most to be de- 
sired, this penalty of flogging utterly fails; while, on the other 
hand, it sometimes falls with unnecessary hardship upon a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age, who is accidentally caught 
tripping, and by whom the disgrace is severely felt. We hope 
that the impolicy and unfairness of this unseemly punishment 
may before long occasion its abolition, at least for a considerable 
part of the school. 

Before we dismiss the subject of the moral discipline of Eton, 
we will briefly advert to the subject of religious instruction. 
This, as we remarked above, is confined to reading once in the 
week a portion of the Greek Testament, and a chapter of Bi- 
shop Tomline’s book on the Thirty-nine Articles. There is, how- 
ever, no examination at certain intervals, so as to ensure that these 
separate lessons are taken together, and understood in connex- 
ion; nor is there read any work on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity. The very objectionable practice of converting chapel into 
a roll-call is likewise kept up, in spite of arguments, to the num- 
ber and strength of which we could add nothing ; ; and a portion 
of time, which might be devoted to valuable instruction, is 
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wasted, we will not say in the pretence of devotion, for pretence 
of the kind there is none. 

There are several other points which we might mention, such 
as the absurd pageant of Montem, the worse than absurd cus- 
tom of spouting Latin and Greek speeches, the maintenance of 
which, and of the custom of acting Terence’s plays at Westmin- 
ster school, is a proof how hurtful practices are sometimes per- 
severingly kept up, without attempt at defence, or symptom of 
shame, in the face of the most conclusive objections.* But we 
have already entered too much into details not interesting to all 
our readers, 

In some of the above statements it is possible that we may 
have fallen into slight inaccuracies; but we believe that our 
information is substantially correct ; and we are quite uncon- 
scious of having coloured or heightened any charge, or having 
used any unfair art of accusation. We are equally unconscious 
of harbouring any ill-will against the College of Eton itself, or 
any individual connected with it; and, above all, we disclaim 
any personal allusion. Our object has been, as far as our 
means of information extend, to lay before our readers an ac- 
count of the advantages to be expected from the costly edu- 
cation to be obtained at this seminary. If our estimate of these 
benefits is not so high as that generally made, it is not founded 
either on a hasty view of the question, or on a wish to detract 
from the fame of Eton. Our wish is, that it may flourish; 
our conviction, that, under its present system, it cannot and 
ought not to flourish. Can any parent, who is anxious for the 
welfare of his children, read and believe the account which we 
have given, and say that the education of Eton is the best which 
these islands afford? Is he willing that his son should aban- 
don all knowledge but that of the Greek and Latin languages ? 
That when young and weak, he’ should be exposed to the un- 
checked tyranny of older boys; when grown stronger, that his 
evil passions should not only not be repressed, but heightened and 
inflamed by a regulation connived at, if not approved, by the 
governors of the school? That after a long and expensive re- 
sidence, his son should be returned to his hands avowedly igno- 
rant, so far as the school instruction is concerned, of modern lan- 
guages, literature, and history,—and probably not possessing 
suflicient knowledge even of the ancient languages to enable him 
to construe a page in any Latin or Greek author with ease and 
correctness? Defendit numerus, is the answer which, we fear, 





* See Whatley’s Elements of Rhetoric, pp. 337 and 341. 
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many parents make to such enquiries ; and it must be confessed 
that the argument has some weight, as the merits of a school 

may be supposed to be great when it has gained the votes of so 
large a number, and so many persons are encouraged by their 
own experience to send their sons to enjoy the same education. 
It is no part of our present object to account for the popularity 
of Eton; but we may say with the poet, 


‘Careat successibus opto, 
Quisquis ab eventu facta notanda putat.’ 


The activity and industry of the assistant masters, who, by in- 
structions given out of school, in books not read in school, help 
to lessen the bad effects of the school system,—the delightful 
situation of Eton,—the facility afforded for athletic sports by 
the large fields belonging to the College, and by the neighbour- 
hood of the river,—the general happiness enjoyed by the older 
boys,—the opportunity for selecting friends, affor ded by num- 
bers, are among the chief causes which endear this place in the 
recollection of most of its sons. Whether it isa choice of evils, 
and Eton is the least—what are the systems of the other public 
schools, and whether these systems are better or worse ? are 
questions, into which we shall not nowenter. In the meantime 
we may ask the governors of Eton whether things are not as we 
have said? If it can be shown that they are not, we shall be 
gladly undeceived ; but if they are, is it fit that they should re- 
main 80 ? 

We, on this side the Tweed, may well be allowed to feel some 
surprise that such defects and vices as are above detailed, should 
be permitted and upheld in a great and favourite seminary near 
the heart of the empire, at the very time when the Government 
has thought itself called upon to institute a Commission of In- 
quiry and Reform for the more remote, and, we will venture to 

say, the far more pure and perfect Universities of Scotland. Of 

this Commission we may perhaps hereafter have a fitter occasion 
to speak. Meanwhile, we confess, that we should like mightily 
to know how the governors of Eton, or the heads of the Colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, would relish the appointment of a 
Commission, composed of the sages of Westminster Hall, for the 
purpose of amending their academical government and discipline, 
and instructing them in the proper course and practice of tui- 
tion in literature and science. The facility with which certain 
Scottish institutions are given up to experiment, while the kin- 
dred ones of England are steadily shielded from change, suggests 
matter for a curious chapter in the history of innovations. 
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Art. IV.— Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of London. 
3 vols. 4to. London, 1822—1829. 


Wr: the progress of science always to be arrested at that 

point where it ceases to be of any practical utility to man- 
kind, astronomy might now be considered as standing in need of 
little farther cultivation. The advantages which society derives 
from the labours of the astronomer, are confined to navigation, 
geography, and the regulation of the calendar. All other motives 
which induce us to study the laws of the celestial motions, and 
observe the various phenomena of the heavens, are of a purely 
speculative kind, and have their origin in that ardent and inqui- 
sitive curiosity to become acquainted with the cause and the 
laws of all physical occurrences, which forms one of the most 
active principles in the composition of human nature. But 
though the useful applications of astronomy are limited to the 
objects just enumerated, these objects are of so important a na- 
ture, and exact withal so extensive and accurate a knowledge of 
the celestial motions, that to a country whose prosperity, almost 
existence, depends on navigation and commerce, the cultivation 
of the science becomes a matter of political necessity. Its his- 
tory, indeed, sufficiently proves that it has been more generally 
cultivated on account of its speculative interest, than for the 
sake of its practical applications; yet, in treating of its recent 
progress or future prospects, it may be well to keep those appli- 
cations in view, as, by doing so, we shall be better enabled to 
form a just estimate of the real value of the exertions that are at 
present emulously made to give greater refinement to its theories, 
or to add to the immense mass of facts already accumulated by 
the labours of twenty centuries, 

Though the magnificent spectacle of the heavens has attract- 
ed the admiration of mankind in all ages, and the motions and 
nature of the celestial bodies been one of the earliest and most 
constant objects of study, yet Astronomy, as a science, can only 
be said to have existed in its present form since the days of 
Kepler, to whose penetrating genius and most laborious indus- 
try, weare indebted not only for the discovery of the true nature 
of the planetary orbits and the laws of motion, but also for most 
of the methods of computation which are employed at the present 
day. Since that time, its advancement has been rapid and unin- 
terrupted. The telescope enlarged to an immeasurable extent the 
boundaries of the visible universe, while the pendulum and mi- 
crometer—all discoveries of the same age—gave a precision to 
observations altogether unknown to the ancient astronomers, 
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and Jed to that accurate determination of the elements of the 
planetary system, which constitutes the triumph of modern sci- 
ence. Newton perceived that Kepler’s elliptic orbits and laws 
of motion were deducible from the simple hypothesis of gravita- 
tion, directly as the mass, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance; and on this principle laid the foundations of physical as- 
tronomy, which has been carried to its present vast height by 
means of the refined and powerful analysis, for which the world 
is also indebted to his genius. By the discovery of the aberra- 
tion of light, and the nutation of the earth’s axis, Bradley may 
be said to have completed the edifice, and to have left nothing 
for his successors to do, but to repeat his observations, and take 
account of those small secular irregularities, which are slowly 
developed by time, and can only be perfectly known after a long 
series of ages. By means of these discoveries, and the subse- 
quent labours of geometers and observers, the tables of the sun, 
moon, principal planets, and the satellites of Jupiter, have been 
brought to that degree of perfection, that the places of these bo< 
dies can now be computed with almost the same certainty as 
those of the fixed stars. 

This is a degree of perfection equal, perhaps superior, to the 
wants of navigation and geography; and, therefore, so far as 
utility is concerned, astronomy may now be regarded as a finish- 
ed science,—or, at least, as requiring only to be compared, from 
time to time, with a moderate number of good observations, in 
order to keep up the accuracy already attained. But curiosity 
is far from resting satisfied with what suffices for the useful ap- 
plications. Having determined the orbits and motions of the bo- 
dies belonging to our own planetary system, the astronomer next 
directs his attention to the sidereal heavens, where an unbound- 
ed field of interesting enquiry presents itself. Are all the bril- 
liant points which glitter in the firmament, placed at distances 
so great, that the immense diameter of the earth’s orbit, as seen 
from them, is only an indivisible point? Are they perfectly qui- 
escent, or do they change their relative situations, and observe 
determinate laws of motion? Are they placed at random in the 
sphere, or does any mechanical principle regulate their distribu- 
tion? Does the solar attraction, which governs alike the largest 
planets and their smallest atoms, extend its influence to them, or 
are they themselves centres of attraction,—bodies like our sun,— 
dispensing light and heat to revolving, though invisible, planets ? 
These are questions, indeed, which have not the remotest bear- 
ing on the more vulgar interests of mankind: Yet, by reason of 
the sublime subjects of meditation which they afford, there are 
few more worthy of the attention of rational beings ; and the as- 
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tronomer, armed with the profound science and delicate instru- 
ments of the present day, does not despair of their solution. 

In the cultivation of a science so indispensable to navigation, 
a maritime country like Great Britain will naturally be expect- 
ed to take a leading part; and, accordingly, some of the most 
valuable discoveries of which it boasts, are due to the perseve- 
ring researches of our countrymen. Flamsteed and his succes- 
sors in the Greenwich Observatory, have furnished an uninter- 
rupted series of important observations, altogether unrivalled 
by any similar establishment in Europe, and which have contri- 
buted most essentially to the actual perfection of the astronomical 
tables. Such, indeed, is the extent and value of this collection, 
that it has been affirmed by authorities of the first order, —Baron 
Zach and Delambre,—that if, by any grand revolution in the 
moral or physical world, the whole monuments of existing sci- 
ence were swept away from the earth, leaving only the series of 
Greenwich observations, and some methods of computation, the 
entire edifice of modern astronomy might be re-constructed from 
these materials. Notwithstanding, however, the high position 
occupied by this country, in the history of astronomical disco- 
very, it cannot be said that Practical Astronomy has received that 
support and encouragement from the Public Treasury, to which 
its great national importance seems justly to entitle it. The only 
observatory in the kingdom supported at the public expense, is 
that of Greenwich; and even with regard to it, the regular 
publication of the observations,—a thing most essential to 
the general interests of the science,—was procured at the soli- 
citations of Dr Maskelyne, not from the government, but the 
private funds of the Royal Society. The other great observa- 
tories now established, as those at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Armagh, are the property of corporations, over which the 
public has no control, and their usefulness entirely depends on 
the irresponsible activity or zeal of the individuals to whose care 
they are committed. Fortunately, a taste for the practical depart- 
ments of astronomy has long been very generally diffused through- 
out the country; and now that excellent instruments are become 
in amanner common, numerous private observatories have sprung 
up, in which observations are made, of sufficient precision to be 
employed even in the determination of the most important ele- 
ments, or which serve, at all events, to increase our knowledge 
of the sidereal heavens. Such observations, however, have sel- 
dom been available to the theoretical astronomer, through want 
of the means of publication; and much valuable time has often 
been fruitlessly consumed on subjects already sufficiently inves- 
tigated by other observers, mutually ignorant of the labours and 
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discoveries of one another. With a view to render these insu- 
lated labours more useful to science, as well as to promote the 
general advancement of astronomy, some spirited individuals in 
London, a few years ago, conceived the idea of establishing a 
common centre of communication, by forming themselves into 
a Society for its exclusive cultivation; and their views being 
favourably met by many willing to co-operate in a measure so 
well calculated to give a fresh stimulus to scientific research, the 
Astronomical Society of London was established in 1820. Since 
that time, ithas goneon increasing in numerical strength; and the 
three splendid volumes of Memoirs announced at the head of 7 
article, give ample evidence of the zeal with which many of i 
members have devoted themselves to the objects of their ede 
tion. These objects cannot be better stated, than in the words 
of the original address promulgated by the Society. They are 
* to encourage and promote their peculiar science, by every means 
‘in their power, but especially by collecting, reducing, and 
‘ publishing, useful observations and tables,—by setting on foot a 
* minute and systematic examination of the heavens,—by encou- 
‘ raging a general spirit of industry in practical astronomy,—by 
establishing communications with foreign observers,—by circu- 
lating notices of all remarkable phenomena about to happen, 


different artists, eminent in the construction of astronomical 
instruments,—by proposing prizes for the improvement of par- 
ticular departments, and bestowing medals or rewards for suc- 
cessful research in all,—and, finally, by acting as far as possible 
in concert with every institution, both in England and abroad, 
whose objects have any thing in common with their own; but 
avoiding all interference with the objects and interests of esta- 
blished scientific bodies.’ 

There are two ways by which we may extend our knowledge 
of the heavens; namely, by determining the relative positions ‘of 
the celestial bodies with greater accuracy,—and by bringing a 
greater number of objects within the range of vision, and seeing 
them with greater distinctness. Of these, the first depends on 
the precision of astronomical instruments, and the accuracy of 
their division,—a branch of art which has now arrived at so high 
a degree of excellence, that little room is left for anticipating 
much farther improvement. The second depends on the optical 
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‘powers of the telescope, to the augmentation of which, we can 


hardly venture to assign any insur ‘mountable limit. 

Before the invention of the telescope and micrometer, the men- 
suration of angular distances in the heavens, was effected in so 
imperfect a manner, as to be totally inadequate to the detection 


and of discoveries as they arise,—by comparing the merits of 
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of those minute variations in the positions of stars, from which 
their proper motions, as well as the finer elements of the planet- 
ary theory, are deduced. In Ptolemy’s Tables, the smallest 
quantities that occur are twelfths of a degree, or angles of 5’, 
from which it may be presumed that the astrolabe was incapable 
of measuring smaller angles. Tychocould not reckonon the errors 
of his observations being less than a minute; and Hevelius, the 
most careful of all observers, and with the finest instruments 
ever constructed prior to the great innovations made by the in- 
ventions to which we have alluded, could scarcely answer for 
less quantities. Such, however, has been the progress of the 
art of graduation, that in respect of the large instruments em- 
ployed in our fixed observatories, the accumulated errors of the 
instrument and the reading cau hardly be supposed to exceed 
two seconds. It is gratifying to reflect, that this great instru- 
mental precision has been mainly brought about by the skill 
and persevering efforts of British artists, who, since the days of 
Graham, have maintained an unrivalled superiority in the con- 
struction and division of large instruments. The sectors and 
mural circles of Ramsden were long the admiration of astrono- 
mers of all countries. Mr Troughton, who at present stands at 
the head of our British opticians, has carried the art of dividing 
still farther, and constructed instruments—fortunately, not few 
in number—with regard to which, we are at a loss whether to 
admire most the exquisite execution, or the ingenuity of the 
contrivances employed to give stability, and to counteract the 
various permanent causes of derangement. The splendid circles 
and transit instruments with which he has furnished the Cam- 
bridge and Royal Observatories, may be regarded as the triumph 
of the combined powers of genius and mechanical skill. 

Such instruments as those now alluded to can only, by reason 
of their great size and weight, be employed in permanent obser- 
vatories ; but for many essential purposes, particularly in rela- 
tion to geodesy, it is absolutely indispensable to have them of 
portable dimensions; and hence it becomes an object of great 
importance to reduce the instrument, without diminishing far 
the accuracy of its performance. For this purpose the repeat- 
ing circle was invented, which, though little known in this 
country till of late years, has long been in very general use on 
the Continent, where it has been employed for the most delicate 
purposes of astronomy. The idea of this instrument is due to 
the celebrated Tobias Mayer ; but it was Borda who first caused 
it to be constructed, and recommended it to the attention of 
observers. In the hands of Reichenbach, it has received several 
important modifications. Its principal advantages are, that tlie 
results which it gives, are little affected by errors of division or 
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eccentricity ; hence it isin a great measure independent of great 
dexterity on the part of the artist; and the error of reading off 
is nearly annihilated, by being spread over the total number of 
observations. These advantages are not, however, procured 
without some sacrifice; and it is only by a great expense of 
time and considerable trouble that extreme precision can be ob- 
tained from an instrument, whose radius cannot safely exceed 
nine inches. The observations also require longer computations 
for their reduction than those made with fixed instruments; 
and hence, however excellent in principle, it is not well adapted 
to the ordinary business of the observatory; but it is employed 
with great advantage in some fundamental determinations, such 
as the altitude of the pole, the obliquity of the ecliptic, &c. 

The repeating circle was invented to obviate the imperfections 
of division; in proportion, therefore, as the art of dividing be- 
comes more perfect, the instrument will become less necessary, 
or be replaced by others, affording results of equal accuracy, at 
a less expense of timeand labour. Mr Troughton, in a Memoir 
which stands at the head of the collection now before us, has de<« 
scribed an Altitude and Azimuth circle, which he considers as 
better adapted to the general wants of the astronomer, and pos- 
sessing over Borda’s circle several very decided advantages. He 
also thinks it probable, that the latter will soon be entirely su- 
perseded. On a subject of this nature, it would be presumptu- 
ous to controvert the opinion of that incomparable artist and 
experienced observer; but whatever may be the ultimate fate of 
the repeating instrument, it will always remain, in the history of 
observation, a proud monument of the resources of which science 
can avail itself, in supplying the imperfections of art. 

With regard to instruments, it has been remarked, that a de- 
gree of perfection has frequently been expected from them, which 
it is in vain to hope for from any work executed by human hands ; 
and when their imperfections have been demonstrated, they have 
been often cast aside, perhaps without good reason, to make 
room for untried novelties, recommended by the appearance of 
greater precision in the divisions. The fact is, that even in their 
most perfect state, they can afford only approximations to truth, 
and, beyond a certain point, the degree of approximation is not 
easily estimated. Although they were to leave the hands of 
their makers absolutely perfect, they could not long preserve 
that character, being constantly exposed to various causes of de- 
rangement which cannot be guarded against, and of which the 
effects elude calculation. The variations of temperature, and even 
the action of gravity on the metals of which they are composed, 
have a constant tendency to destroy the accuracy of the circle, 
and occasion errors which it requires the utmost vigilance on 
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the part of the observer, to prevent from attaining such magni- 
tudes as would sensibly vitiate his results. And even if these 
sources of uncertainty were removed, nature itself, in the variable 
state of the atmosphere as to its refractive powers, has inter- 
posed an obstacle which sets human skill and ingenuity at de- 
fiance. For all these reasons, the probability is extremely —_ 
that greater instrumental accuracy will ever be attained, 
the art of observing carried to a much greater degree of al 
sion. 

The art of constructing optical instruments received a great 
impulse from the successful attempts of the late Sir William 
Herschel to increase the powers of the reflecting telescope. This 
instrument, as mostof our readers must be aware, was first pro- 
posed by the celebrated James Gregory, in his Optica Promota, 
with a view to obviate the imperfections of the images formed 
by spherical lenses; and was afterwards recommended by New- 
ton, who, not aware of the different ratio that subsists between 
the refractive and dispersive powers of different diaphanous 
substances, despaired of finding any means to avoid, in refract- 
ing telescopes, the colour produced by the unequal refrangibi- 
lity of the rays of light. Sir W. Her schel succeeded in casting 
and polishing metallic specula, far surpassing in magnitude any 
thing of the kind that had before been attempted, and was, in 
consequence, enabled to construct telescopes of unrivalled powers, 
which yielded him a rich harvest of discovery. An ingenious 
amateur (Mr Ramage, of Aberdeen) has recently constructed 
telescopes on this principle, equally magnificent, and perhaps 
superior in some respects to those of Herschel. One of these 
telescopes, mentioned in a descriptive account which he has 
given of them in the second volume of the Memoirs, has a mir- 
ror, whose diameter is 21 inches, and focal length 54 feet. The 
speculum of Herschel’s great telescope was, indeed, 48 inches in 
diameter, but the instrument was found to be by far too un- 
wieldy to be of any practical use. 

The great magnifying power which the reflecting telescope 
carries, renders it a most valuable instrument in exploring the 
heavens, but in practice it is attended by several grave inconve- 
niences ; and, in particular, the difficulty and expense of its con- 
struction, together with the trouble required in managing its 
cumbersome machinery, have hitherto prev ented it from being 
commonly adopted in ‘the observatory. It is found difficult to 
preserve the speculum, for any length of time, from being tar- 
nished by oxidation ; and its weight peculiarly exposes it to in- 
jury from ‘a change of figure. But the greatest objec tion to it 
is, that it has not yet been found practicable to adapt it to transit 
instruments or azimuth circles; so that its use is confined to the 
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observation of phenomena of simple apparition, with regard to 
which the measurement of angles is unnecessary. Lor all these 
reasons the attention of astronomers has been anxiously directed 
to the means of augmenting the optical power of the achromatic 
refracting telescope, an instrument much more commodious, 
and adapted to every sort of observation. In the discovery of 
the different relations existing between the refractive and dis- 
persive powers of different kinds of glass, Dolland removed the 
obstacle which Newton had judged insurmountable; and suc- 
ceeded in fabricating object-glasses of a degree of excellence 
to rival which the Continental artists found all their efforts in 
vain, though guided by the profound theory of Clairaut and 
d’Alembert. But, however excellent in other respects, the ob- 
ject-glasses of Dolland were still of very limited dimensions, 
and all attempts to manufacture them on a larger scale failed, 
through the difficulty of procuring dises of flint-glass of the requi- 
site size, sufficiently free from impurities. This difficulty was 
eventually overcome by Fraunhofer, an artist whose talents had 
raised him from the situation of a simple labourer in the manu- 
factory of optical glasses at Munich, to that of superintendent of 
the establishment. After a long series of admirably conducted 
experiments, Fraunhofer at length discovered the secret (which, 
however, he seems never to have divulged) of the composition 
of flint-glass, of perfect homogeneity, and of any required dimen- 
sions. Formerly, the fabrication of achromatic object-glasses 
exceeding seven inches in diameter, was considered as imprac- 
ticable. The magnificent telescope constructed by Fraunhofer, 
which was purchased by the Russian government for the obser- 
vatory at Dorpat, has an objective of nine inches in diameter. 
Fraunhofer executed another of twelve inches, and even consi- 
dered an objective of eighteen inches in diameter as not beyond 
the reach of his art. Other Continental artists have sycceeded in 
manufacturing flint-glass of considerable size, and of the desired 
purity, but good specimens are still exceedingly rare, and conse- 
quently the prices demanded for them exorbitant ; so much so, in- 
deed, that Mr South, the present President of the Astronomical 
Society, thought himself fortunate in procuring lately, in Paris, 
an achromatic object-glass of eleven inches and seven-tenths 
clear aperture, at an expense, it is understood, of L.1000.* 


* The flint-glass employed in the construction of this objective, was 
manufactured by the late Guinand le Pére ; and the grinding and polish- 
ing was executed by M. Cauchoix of Paris. Its focal length is 19 feet. 
Mr Troughton has undertaken to form with it an equatorial instrument ; 
when completed, it will doubtless be the most magnificent in Europe. 
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It redounds little to the credit of this country to have lost the 
decided superiority she once possessed in the manufacture of an 
article, not only important in reference to astronomical pur- 
poses, but even of some consequence in a commercial point of 
view ; and the cause has been usually ascribed to the operation 
of certain fiscal regulations, which prevent experiments, and 
compel the manufacturer to follow a blind routine. The direc- 
tors of the Treasury, indeed, a few years ago, yielded so far to the 
solicitations and complaints of those interested in the progress of 
science, as to allow a committee of Fellows of the Royal Society 
to institute experiments on the subject, without being exposed to 
the intrusion of the tax-gatherer. Unfortunately, however, dis- 
coveries do not always arise when it is desirable they should ; 
and although the researches of the Royal Society’s committee 
have not been altogether unsuccessful, the object sought after 
has not yet been completely attained. In the meantime, there- 
fore, our astronomers must procure their object-glasses where- 
ever they can be found, even at the heavy prices demanded by 
those whom chance or skill has put in possession of the materials 
of their fabrication. 

Such are the means possessed by the astronomer of the pre- 
sent day for exploring the heavens. Let us now look at the 
results which have been obtained, and enquire whether the 
recent progress of the science itself has kept pace with that of 
the assistant arts. 

Astronomy, as we have already mentioned, underwent its last 
great revolution in the hands of Bradley. Before the discovery 
of the aberration of light, and the nutation of the earth’s axis, 
the observed places of the celestial bodies were affected by un- 
accountable anomalies, which rendered it impossible, by a com- 
parison of different observations, to arrive at the exact values of 
the co-eflicients of the astronomical tables. The rate of preces- 
sion could not be accurately ascertained, nor the proper motions 
of the stars perceived at all, while general motions, of greater 
magnitude, and of which the laws were entirely unknown, af- 
fected the whole firmament. Picard, for instance, who intro- 
duced the micrometer, and who consequently was the first that 
observed with a degree of accuracy at all approaching to mo- 
dern precision, found anomalous variations in the zenith dis- 
tances of Polaris amounting to forty seconds, which Bradley 
happily demonstrated to be occasioned by the progressive mo- 
tion of light, combined with that of the earth in its orbit. The 
declinations likewise varied, through the effects of nutation, to 
the amount of sixteen or eighteen seconds. The observer, ha- 
ving thus no fixed terms of comparison, could never be very cer- 
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tain of the amount of his instrumental errors; and having no 
adequate means of reducing his observations, or of making al- 
lowance for any other general motion than that of the preces- 
sion, the catalogues necessarily presented little agreement with 
one another. So little reliance, indeed, can be placed on obser- 
vations made prior to the discoveries of Bradley, that for all de- 
licate purposes, astronomers generally agree in rejecting them 
altogether,—the disadvantage of comparing those removed from 
each other by shorter intervals of time, being supposed to be 
more than compensated by their greater probable accuracy. 
Bradley’s theories rendered great precision of observation indis- 
pensable; and this being accompanied by corresponding im- 
provements in the physical theory and methods of computation, 
the result has been the construction of tables, which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, leave nothing to be desired. Indeed, as has been re- 
marked by Delambre, all that observation can do for the tables, 
for along time to come, is to give us greater assurance that their 
errors do not exceed the limits within which we suppose them to 
fall. The absolute degree of confidence they are entitled to, can 
only become known after a long lapse of time, when the periodic 
inequalities shall have run through all their changes, and the 
errors showed themselves in all their possible combinations. 
Since the days of Hipparchus, the determination of the rela- 
tive positions and mutual distances of the stars, in order to detect 
such changes as may take place in the state of the heavens, has al- 
ways been regarded as one of the principal objects of the practical 
astronomer. It is only, however, of late years, thatthe catalogues 
have acquired any great extent or precision. The unexpected 
discovery of four small planets, about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, gave a new stimulus to the examination of the 
sidereal heavens, by rendering it probable that other bodies of 
the same nature might still be found concealed among the count- 
less groups of telescopic stars situated in the region of the eclip- 
tic. As this interesting point could only be determined by a 
minute examination of the Zodiac, astronomers have diligently 
explored that region of the heavens, and carefully noted the con- 
figuration of every group of stars it contains, so that any new 
planet or comet must now be recognised as a stranger almost on 
its first appearance. They have even aspired to register all the 
stars, visible in good telescopes, within certain limits of declina- 
tion ; and, bold as the project is, there is some reason to hope 
that it will ere long be realized. The numerous observatories at 
present established throughout Europe, and in other parts of the 
world, render undertakings comparatively easy, which, even 
within a half-century, would have been regarded as the dreams 
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of visionary enthusiasts. German industry has here, as in many 
other walks of science, been particularly distinguished. M. 
Bessel of Kénigsberg, one of the ablest and most indefatigable 
practical astronomers of the present day, observed, in the short 
space of three years, between thirty and forty thousand stars, 
comprehended within a zone extending to 15° on each side of 
the equator ; and is at present engaged in extending his obser- 

vations to the 45th parallel of northern declination. But even 
this immense number of stars forms but a small portion of the 
whole included within the limits of the zone first examined by 
M. Bessel ; and the Academy of Berlin, with a view to procure 
a still more complete survey, recently proposed that the same 
zone should be parcelled out among twenty-four observers, each 
to confine himself to an hour of right ascension, and examine it 
in minute detail. This proposal was embraced with all the ala- 
crity which an undertaking so useful to science was naturally 
calculated to inspire, and a considerable portion has already been 
executed, in a manner most creditable to those who have sacri- 
ficed their time to its accomplishment. The 18th hour, for 
example, which, being the most difficult of the whole, on account 
of its being traversed by a portion of the milky-way, was con- 
fided to an astronomer of known zeal and industry, Professor 
Inghirami of Florence, has been examined with so much care, 
that the positions of no fewer than 75 thousand stars have been 
determined in it, of which 15,000 are new; that is to say, not 
contained in any of the former catalogues. Should the rest of 
this grand enterprise be executed with corresponding diligence, 
it will form, when completed, the most splendid monument of 
astronomical labour ever undertaken, to make future ages better 
acquainted with the changes slowly taking place in the remotest 
regions of the universe. 

Among the curious phenomena detected by a careful examina- 
tion of the heavens, the most deserving of attention are, perhaps, 
those connected with the proper motions of the stars; for it is 
found, that after due allowance has been made for the effects of 
precession, nutation, and other apparent and general motions 
by which their positions are affected, the observed places of many 
stars differ sensibly from their computed places, and in this case 
they are concluded to be erratic, or to have peculiar motions 
unconnected with that of the earth. It was imagined, indeed, 
by Sir William Herschel, that a great number of these supposed 
proper motions might be explained, by supposing the sun, accom- 
panied by the whole system of planets, to have a motion in space 
directed towards the constellation Hercules; in which case the 
observed variations of position would be occasioned, not by a 
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real, but by a parallactic motion. This hypothesis has, how- 
ever, been found to be entirely inadequate to the explanation of 
the phenomena. Admitting—what is extremely probable—that 
both the sun and the stars have a motion in space, it becomes a 
problem of very great difficulty to determine what part of the 
observed motion of any star is due to the translation of the sun : 
formulz have indeed been constructed for the purpose by Burck- 
hardt, but when applied to the observations, they lead to results 
which cannot be reconciled with the direction assigned to the 
sun’s motion by Sir W. Herschel. This point has lately been 
investigated by M. Bessel, who, founding his disquisitions on a 
much greater number of accurate observations, has shown that 
not one only, but numerous points, may be assigned in the sphere, 
some of them even diametrically opposite to each other; such, 
that by supposing the sun to move towards any one of them, the 
proper motions of many stars will be explained ; but that what- 
ever point is assumed, so many proper motions still remain un- 
accounted for, that there is little reason for preferring one point 
toanother. It follows, therefore, that the fact of the translation 
of the solar system, and the direction of its motion, still remain 
to be determined by future observations. Even with regard to 
the proper motions themselves, the uncertainties seem to increase 
in proportion to the extent and accuracy of the observations 
made to determine them. Nothing can be conceived less satis- 
factory, both as to quantity and direction, than the results ob- 
tained from the comparison of different catalogues, and even of 
the same catalogues when compared by different computers; as 
an instance of which, we may state a fact adduced by Mr Baily, 
in the preface to a catalogue of stars published by the Society, 
to which more particular allusion will be made hereafter. Ba- 
ron Zach, on comparing Maskelyne’s observations of the Green- 
wich stars with those of Bradley, found the proper motions in 
right ascension of y Pegasi, a Ceti, Rigel, Sirius, Spica, y and 6 
Aquila, x Cygni, « Aquarii, and a Pegasi, to be all positive ; 
while Maskelyne himself, with the same observations, not only 
differs as to the amount of the proper motion of each of these 
stars, but makes them all negative; that is, he conceives them 
to take place in an opposite direction. 

Various causes concur in producing these discrepancies; and, 
in general, when quantities so minute as those in question (the 
annual amount of the greater number of the supposed proper 
motions being less than half a second) are concerned, the errors 
of observation are mixed up in so many ways with those of com- 
putation, that it is impossible to disentangle them, or ascertain 
the precise influence of each, The principal cause of disagree- 
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ment, however, in this case, is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
different methods employed for computing the effects of the pre- 
cession ; a variable element, of which neither the laws nor the 
amount are known with absolute precision. Small errors in the 
assumed obliquity of the ecliptic, another variable element, also 
contribute to render the results of comparison uncertain and 
discordant. For all these reasons, it will be readily apprehended 
that the evidences of proper motion, in the greater number of 
stars to which it has been hastily ascribed, are at present, and 
must remain for a long time to come, inconclusive. There are, 
indeed, a few stars, with respect to which those evidences are 
decisive, and which therefore must necessarily be considered as 
erratic. Such are 61 Cygni, and « Cassiopeia, the former of 
which has already described an are of four degrees in the heavens 
since the date of the first observations. The most remarkable 
fact connected with this subject is, that the greater number of 
stars supposed to be erratic, are double or compound stars. 

The double and multiple stars form a class of objects, to which 
observers have, of late years, directed much attention. Although 
a few of them had previously been occasionally observed as ob- 
jects of curiosity, they were first pointed out as particularly 
worthy of attention by some discoveries of Sir W. Herschel, who 
was induced to examine a great number of them minutely, in 
the hope of discovering among them some indications of annual 
parallax ; respecting which, it was remarked even by Galileo, 
that they were well adapted to give information. It is evident, 
indeed, that if, as was at first supposed, the appearance of a 
double star arises merely from the accidental circumstance of 
two stars being situated in the same line of vision, their distances 
from the earth will probably be extremely different ; and hence, 
if affected by parallax at all, it must be in different degrees, so 
that they will present the appearance of alternately approaching 
to, and receding from, each other. Herschel carefully measured, 
micrometrically, the apparent distances of a considerable num- 
ber of contiguous stars, and their angles of position, that is to 
say, the angles made by straight lines joining them with the 
parallel of declination; and on examining the same stars about 
26 years afterwards, he found that certain changes in their rela- 
tive positions had taken place, indicative, not of a parallactic 
motion, but of a motion of revolution of one of the stars about 
the other, or of both about a common centre. Herschel, who 
never hesitated to ingraft a bold hypothesis even on the slenderest 
analogies, conceived that this phenomenon furnished a proof of 
the existence of gravity in the sidereal heavens, and that the two 
stars, like a sun and planet, were connected by a force of the 
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same nature as that which pervades and governs the solar system. 
The circumstance of connected motion imparted an uncommon 
interest to the subject. The heavens were accordingly explored, 
or, as the astronomical phrase is, swept, for double stars ; and, 
happily for the gratification of the curious observer, they are 
found in the greatest abundance,—of all sizes, between the first 
and twentieth magnitudes, fractions included ; and of all colours, 
red, blue, yellow, green, and scarlet. Sir W. Herschel, who 
commenced his observations with the knowledge of only four 
double stars, presented to the Royal Society, at different times, 
lists containing several hundreds. His distinguished son and 
Mr South inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 1824, 
a list of 380 double and triple stars. In a second series of 
observations, published in 1825, Mr South gave the places and 
angles of position of 458, of which 160 had not been before 
observed. Mr Herschel has published in the Memoirs now 
before us, a catalogue containing 1000; and M. Struve, director 
of the Dorpat observator Ys in his Catalogus Novus Stellarum 
Duplicium et Multiplicium, has given a list of 3063, observed 
with Fraunhofer’s splendid refractor. These extensive and 
multiplied observations have put the fact of a connected mo- 
tion, at least with regard to some stars, beyond all doubt; 
and, when repeated after a considerable Japse of time, will pro- 
bably lead to the same conclusion with regard to many others. 
The most remarkable instance of a rev olving binary system yet 
observed, is that of  Urse Majoris, the component stars of which 
appear to complete a revolution in about 60 years ; and already, 
since its discovery in 178], more than three-fourths of a circuit 
have been described. A similar phenomenon is presented by 
the double star p Ophiuchi. 

A curious circumstance respecting the double stars is, that 
many of them exhibit singular instances of contrasted colours. 
White and blue, and white and purple stars, are not unfrequently 
combined together. In some cases where the individual stars of 
a compound system differ considerably in magnitude, the large 
one is yellow, while the smaller ones are blue or purple. Red 
stars are also found combined with white; and in the double 
star numbered 647, in Mr Herschel’s catalogue, the large one 
is described as being of a ‘ deep blood-red, a very remarkable 
* colour, while the small one is green.’ It would be diflicult to 
give any satisfactory explanation of these phenomena, which, 
however, do not appear to be altogether independent of deter- 
minate laws. As a general rule, liable to few exceptions, Mr 
Herschel remarks, that ‘the excess of rays belonging to the less 
‘ refrangible end of the spectrum, falls to the share of the large 
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star, and those of the more refrangible portion to the small. 
This may in some measure be accounted for by the fact, that the 
more luminous rays are those of the least refrangible half; 
partly, too, by the effect of contrast. In many cases, the colours 
are too str ongly marked to be merely illusion ; and another fact, 
not less remarkable,—viz. that though red single stars are com- 
mon enough, no example of an insulated blue, green, or purple 
one has yet been produced, —renders the probability of some 
other relation than mere juxta- position in such cases of decided 
contrast very considerable.’ 

Mr Herschel accompanies his observations with some remarks 
that cannot fail to be interesting to those who have not had an 
opportunity of witnessing the effects of very powerful telescopes. 
For example, No, 47—taking the numbers of his catalogue—is 
‘triple. The large star the intensest orange. Very beautiful.’ 
No. 100 is quadruple. In 325, § the large is white, the small 
‘ fine ruddy purple.’ No. 337 is * bes vutifully triple.” No. 351 
is quintuple. No. 367 is ‘one of the most curious objects in the 
‘heavens. It is a triple star, forming an equilateral triangle, 
and placed exactly in the centre of a small circular nebula, which 
extends a little beyond the stars on all sides, surrounding them 
like an atmosphere. > No. 548 is § sextuple. A curious semi- 
circle of 5 stars, one nearly in the centre.’ No. 591 is § a most 
curious and interesting object; adouble star, placed exactly in 
the central vacuity of a large irregular nebula, which appears 
to have broken up into three portions by three rifts or cracks, 
extending from its centre to its cireumterence, and whose di- 
rections meet at the double star.’ No. 749 * is a most curious 
object. It is a double star, involved ina faint round nebula.’ 

Furnishing so many subjects of curious remark, the observa- 
tion of double stars, it will readily be supposed, is one of the 
most inviting pursuits to which the astronomer can direct his 
attention. ‘The field of research is absolutely boundless, or, at 
least, is only limited by the optical powers of the telescope ; and 
what, to an amateur, is of more consequence than all, it requires 
no knowledge of what is properly called astronomy ; it exacts no 
fatiguing calculations, or mastery over a difficult caleulus ; in 
short, is independent of any other aids than a sharp vision and 
a powerful telescope. It may reasonably be doubted, however, 
whether it is worth the pains bestowed on it, or is likely to 
reward the observer with any very important result. It w ould, 
doubtless, be interesting to extend the analogies of the solar sys- 
tem to the remotest limits of visible space, ‘and trace the effects 
of gravity in the sphere of the stars ; but where the means of 
comparison are so scanty, any analogical inferences that can be 
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made respecting the forces which connect and govern their 
motions, must be considered as amounting only to slender proba- 
bilities. As the subject, however, has been extensively prose- 
cuted of late, and is considered by astronomers as one of peculiar 
interest, we will gratify our readers by transcribing the following 
eloquent apology—for such it is—made for it by Mr Herschel : 
‘It may, perhaps, be enquired,’ says he, ‘ why we should aim at 
‘ increasing our list of double stars, ‘alr eady so numerous, and why 
this list should be carried down to such minute objects as many 
of those here pointed out. To such a question, I apprehend, tle 
answer may be found in this consideration ; the labours of the 
astronomer, in the present state of his science, is much like that 
of one who should examine, grain by grain, the sands of the 
sea, in the certainty that, among them, numerous grains must 
exist of extraordinary value, or singular properties, and in that 
well-grounded hope of finding them, which a certain consider- 
able amount of success already obtained would afford. The 
more individuals our search embraces of a class which has 
already proved productive, the greater our chance of farther 
success ; and so long as no presumption a priori can be adduced 
why the most minute star in the heavens should not give us 
that very information respecting parallax, proper motion, and 
an infinity of other points, which we are in search of, and yet 
may never obtain from its brighter rivals, the minuteness of an 
object is no reason for neglecting its examination. The small 
star 4 Bootis—a most insignificant object—is a revolving double 
star, a binary system; an object, therefore, of curious specula- 
tion. 61 Cygni, u Cassiopeia, § Urse Majoris—all trifling 
stars—have claims on the wi rtchful attention of astronomers 
beyond many stars of the first magnitude. And who can say 
that, among the innumerable multitudes of minute telescopic 
stars, some one or two may not be found near enough to our 
system to exhibit, not only sensible, but large parallactic motions, 
or proper motions of a character approaching to planetary, and 
which may one day enable us to trace the existence of solar 
attraction beyond the limits of the orbits of the planets and 
comets of our present system, or to define the path of the sun 
inspace? It is clear that, if such cases exist, they will be most 
probably detected when a star in this predicament is in the im- 
‘ mediate vicinity of another not socircumstanced. Butif small 
double stars are to be watched, it is first necessary that they 
should be known; nor need we fear that the list will become 
overwhelming. It will be curtailed at one end by the rejection 
of uninteresting and uninstructive objects, at least as fast as it 
‘is increased on the other, by the accession of new candidates 
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‘ for examination; and if, in the result, but one individual of 
‘ such a nature as above hinted at should at length be found, the 
‘ toils of whole generations of astronomers would be amply re- 
‘ paid ;—it would be the diamond remaining, after searching and 
‘ throwing away the rubbish.’—( Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 672.) 

The observation of double stars has not conducted to any trace 
or appearance of annual parallax. All the researches hitherto 
made on this subject have been ineffectual ; at least no decisive 
instance has, as yet, been given of its existence with respect to any 
star whatever. At first, it was searched for among the brightest, 
because it seemed probable that these are situated nearest to the 
earth ; afterwards among the double stars, on account of the 
facilities they afford for its detection. But the diligence of the 
astronomer has been equally fruitless in respect of them; and 
having now no reason for selecting one class of stars in prefer- 
ence to another, he aims at the examination of every minute 
object which enters the field of his telescope. Dr Brinkley has, 
indeed, imagined that the Dublin circle indicated the existence 
of parallax, and he instances some stars with regard to which its 
influence was too great to be mistaken; but his results have not 
been confirmed by the excellent circles of the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory, so that the annual parallax of anystar hitherto observed 
cannot be said to be appreciable even with the largest and most 
delicate instruments. This circumstance gives us an overwhelm- 
ing idea of the enormous distances of the least remote of these 
bodies from the solar system. 

In the same Memoir from which the preceding extract is ta- 
ken, Mr Herschel has given an interesting account of the ap- 
pearance of some of the Nebulee—another class of celestial objects, 
which can only be well observed with the assistance of very 
powerful telescopes. These faintly luminous patches, resem- 
bling in some respects the fleecy clouds occasionally perceived 
floating in the upper regions of the atmosphere, and from which 
they have their name, exist in great numbers, and have attracted 
attention ever since the discovery of the telescope. The milky- 
way is a conspicuous instance of a nebula ona large scale. Some 
others, as that in the girdle of Andromeda, are visible to the 
naked eye, and have consequently been known since the earliest 
ages. Ptolemy makes mention of four of them in his catalogue. 
The telescope, which has added vastly to their number, has 
shown that the greater part of them owe their appearance to the 
blended and confused light of congeries of little stars, clustered 
together so closely as to be inseparable by the unassisted vision. 
There are others, however, in which the best telescopes exhibit 
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no separate stars; and these, consequently, appear to require a 
different explanation. The very remarkable nebula in the sword- 
handle of Orion, (the discovery of which is inadvertently ascribed 
by Mr Herschel to Huygens, as it had been previously taken 
notice of by Hodierna,) is an instance of this sort. Huygens de- 
scribes it, in his Systema Saturnium, as giving the idea of a rent 
or gap in the dark ground of the sky, admitting the light to 
penetrate from the more luminous regions beyond. His words 
are these :—‘ Ex his autem (stellis scilicet) quatuor, velut trans 
‘nebulam lucebant, ita ut spatium circa ipsas multo illustrius 
¢ appareret reliquo omni ceelo; quod cum apprime serenum esset 
‘ ac cerneretur nigerrimum, velut hiatu quodam interruptum vi- 
‘debatur, per quem in plagam magis lucidam esset prospectus.’ 
Mr Herschel has accompanied his description of this nebula with 
a drawing, exhibiting its appearance in his 20-feet reflector, 
which is remarkable as differing widely from the figures of the 
same object given by Huygens, Mairan, Picard, Legentil, and 
Messier,—whether on account of its having been observed with a 
better telescope, or because its figure has actually undergone very 
considerable changes, it is impossible to form any satisfactory con- 
jecture. The differences of the telescopes, or of the atmospherical 
circumstances under which it was observed, are, however, sufficient 
to account for the little agreement of the descriptions; for a body 
whose light is so extremely faint and dilute will scarcely ever, in 
any two telescopes, present exactly the same appearance; anda 
slight alteration in the state of the atmosphere, or the faintest 
gleam of moonlight, is sufficient to change entirely its apparent 
form and visible outline. ‘I know not,’ says Mr Herschel, * how 
‘ to describe it better than by comparing it to a curdling liquid, 
‘ or a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, or to the clouds 
‘ of a mackarel sky when the flocks of which it consists begin to 
‘ assume a cirrous appearance. It is not unlike the mottling of 
‘ the sun’s disk; only—if I may so express myself—the grain is 
‘much coarser, and the intervals darker; and the flocculi, 
‘instead of being generally round, are drawn out into little 
‘wisps. They present, however, no appearance of small stars, 
‘and the aspect is altogether different from that of resolvable 
‘nebule. In the latter, we fancy, by glimpses, that we perceive 
‘ stars, or that, could we strain our sight a little more, we should 
‘see them. But the former suggests no idea of stars, but rather 
‘ of something quite distinct from them.’ 

Since, then, the appearance of some of the nebule indicates 
something different from stars, their physical constitution becomes 
a curious subject of enquiry. The prevailing hypothesis seems 
to regard them as agglomerations—in a more or less condensed 
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state—of self-luminous or phosphorescent material particles ; 
the matter, in short, out of which new stars and planets are 
slowly formed by the gradual condensation of the particles from 
the effects of their mutual attraction. This idea seems to have 
originated with Sir W. Herschel, who, having examined a great 
number of nebulez, found them in all different states of con- 
densation, from the most diffuse patch of faint light to an al- 
most defined nucleus; and having, moreover, observed some stars 
surrounded by a portion of nebulous matter, as if the process 
of condensation had not been completed, concluded that all the 
existing nebule are gradually subsiding into stars. Wild as this 
hypothesis may appear, analogical arguments are not wanting to 
give it some degree of plausibility; and it is recommended by 
the circumstance of its furnishing a mechanical explanation of 
some phenomena for which it is difficult otherwise to account. 
It was remarked, for instance, by Michell, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, that the doctrine of chances renders the existence 
of a group of stars, clustered together within a very narrow space, 
such as the Pleiades, infinitely improbable, excepting on the sup- 
position of a primitive cause, or of some determining principle or 
primordial law of nature. The hypothesis of a nebulous origin, 
affords an easy explanation. Suppose, for example, the equili- 
brium of a mass of nebulous matter, the particles of which are 
feebly held together by an attractive force, to be disturbed by any 
cause whatever; different points of attraction will be formed, 
each of which will collect the surrounding matter, and when the 
absorption is completed, the result will be a group of stars, such 
as the Pleiades. When the equilibrium of the nebulous mass is 
not disturbed, the whole matter slowly collapses into a single 
star; when two nucleii are formed, the result is a double star; 
and if the mass had originally a motion of rotation, or acquired 
it in the process of condensation, that motion will still continue, 
and the double star exhibit the phenomenon of a binary system, 
circulating about a common centre of gravity. The peculiar 
phenomena of our own system also countenance the hypothesis 
of a nebulous origin. The motion of all the planets about the 
sun in one direction, and their rotatory motion about their own 
axes in the same direction, together with the small inclinations 
of their orbits to the plane of the solar equator, are only suscep- 
tible of explanation on the supposition that the sun ani planets 
have acommon origin. Laplace has developed this idea at great 
length in his Systeme du Monde. He supposes the sun’s atmos- 
phere to have originally extended beyond the remotest of the pla- 
nets, and that these owe their existence to the condensation of 
that atmosphere, through the gradual loss of heat, radiated inte 
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the void regions of the universe. As the temperature decreases, 
the mutual distances of the particles become less ; whence the mag- 
nitude of the mass is diminished, and the velocity of its rotatory 
motion consequently increased, in virtue of a mechanical prin- 
ciple, according to which the sum of the areas described by the 
radius vector of each molecule of the sun and his atmosphere, pro- 
jected on the plane of the equator, is a constant quantity. Hence 
the remotest stratum or zone of vapours is thrown off by the ef- 
fects of centrifugal force ; but it still continues to revolve with 
the velocity it had previously acquired, and without deviating 
from the plane of the solar equator. The mutual attraction of 
the particles composing the detached stratum unites them in one 
mass, and thus a planet i is formed, of which the two motions of 
translation and rotation are composed of all the particular mo- 
tions of the individual particles. In this manner Laplace ex- 
plains the uniform direction of the motions; and the same hy- 

pothesis may also serve to account for the brilliancy of the pla- 
nets, which it is difficult to conceive as arising entirely from the 
effects of reflected light. Partaking of the nature of the solar 
substance, they may be supposed to retain some portion of the 
phosphorescent qualities of the great luminary, which, being 
called into action by the impression of the sun’s rays, may cause 
the emission of light in sufficient quantities to occasion the 
splendour of their appearance. 

A fatal objection to this plausible hypothesis is, that it leaves 
the motions of the comets entirely unexplained; and Laplace him- 
self was obliged to admit that it allows to them only an accidental 
connexion with the solar system. Instead of moving all in the 
same direction, like the planets, and in planes slightly inclined 
to the ecliptic, the motions of as many of them are retrograde as 
direct, and they make with the ecliptic angles of all possible 
magnitudes. But recent discoveries have proved the regular re- 
volution and periodic returns of some of them at least ; and these, 
consequently, are as much entitled to be regarded as permanent 
parts of the solar system, asthe Earth or Jupiter. The parallax 
of the comets, by showing that these bodies are placed far be- 
yond the orbit of the moon, furnished Tycho with arguments to 
demolish the solid spheres of Aristotle; their random directions 
are equally inconsistent with the hypothesis of Laplace. 

It is perhaps superfluous to remark, that the materials on 
which cosmological speculations in general are built, are by far 
too scanty and slender to afford us any safe guidance in our 
pursuit after knowledge. The imagination is bewildered in at- 
tempting to trace the effects of causes whose operation embra- 
ces the whole constituent materials of the universe, and is con- 
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tinued through periods of duration to which we can suppose no 
limit. If geologists are compelled, from the appearances of the 
earth, to assign to it a duration of many thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of years, what length of time must the cosmologist sup- 
pose necessary to reduce a gaseous nebula intoa permanent pla- 
netary system ? Experience shows pretty clearly the inutility of 
such speculations. What has yet been learned, it may be asked, 
respecting the physical constitution of our own moon, notwith- 
standing all the observations which have been made on that sa- 
tellite since the days of Galileo and Scheiner? Her distance and 
magnitude we can ascertain by means of her parallax and appa- 
rent diameter ; her massand figure are deduced from the physical 
theory of her motions and equilibrium ; but of her origin and in- 
ternal structure, we neither know, nor ever can know, any thing 
whatever. And if such is the result of our researches respect- 
ing a body placed almost in our immediate vicinity, there is lit- 
tle reason to hope that we shall be more successful with regard 
to those whose distances are so great that the most powerful 
telescopes are required to render them even visible. 

We have been led to extend our remarks on this subject by 
the importance which observers at present seem disposed to at- 
tach to a department of astronomy, which, however curious in 
a speculative point of view, can in no case have any practical 
bearing on the concerns of life, or, by any process of reason, be 
advanced beyond the limits of simple conjecture. The dili- 
gence with which it has recently been prosecuted, we are in- 
clined to ascribe in a great measure to the example and popu- 
lar fame of the late Sir W. Herschel, whose name will always 
occupy a conspicuous place in the history of astronomical dis- 
covery, aud of whose labours it is not our wish to say any thing 
in disparagement. Aided by the most powerful telescopes that 
had ever been directed to the heavens, he penetrated farther into 
the depths of space than mortal eye had ever done before; and 
the novelty of some of the objects which presented themselves, 
called forth all the powers of an active imagination, to the unre- 
strained exercise of which it was his delight on all occasions to 
give unbounded scope. But while we gratefully acknowledge 
the services which he rendered to astronomy, by improving the 
means of observation, justice compels us to reserve ouradmiration 
for those who labour in the less brilliant, perhaps, but infinitely 
more useful, departments of the science. Herschel’s fame rests 
on discoveries, for which he was indebted solely to the great 
power of his telescope. That of the planet sometimes called by 
his name, was an accidental discovery, iu which genius had no 
part, and which could not have been much longer deferred, He 
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did not, like his illustrious contemporaries, Delambre and Piazzi, 
distinguish himself by the amelioration of the tables, or the re- 
duction of catalogues of the stars, or by improving methods of 
computation, or indeed by any labour of practical utility. He 
devoted himself to the observation of astronomical phenomena, 
and in this department his unrivalled telescopes gave him a sort 
of supremacy. His speculations concerning the structure of the 
universe,—the progressive condensation of nebulz and clusters 
of stars,—the nature of the sun, and the seasons of the planets, 
occupying a large portion of the goodly collection of sixty-seven 
Memoirs, which he contributed to the Transactions of the Royal 
Society,—are lively and amusing ; but they are entirely useless to 
astronomy, and haveadded nothing to the mass of real knowledge. 

One of the most interesting consequences of the minute at- 
tention now given to the heavens, has been the discovery of two 
revolving comets of short periods. Ever since Halley’s famous 
prediction of the return of the comet of 1684, these bodies have 
been diligently searched after, in the hope that some of them 
would be recognised as former visitors of our system; but till 
the year 1819, no other comet was discovered which was known 
with certainty to have been observed in a previous revolution. 
In that year, Professor Encke, of Gotha, noticed that the ele- 
ments of a comet then visible, were those of one which had ap- 
peared in 1805, and which, according to the computations, must 
have completed four revolutions in the interval between 1805 
and 1819. This discovery was confirmed by the return of the 
comet to its perihelion in 1822, when it was observed at Para- 
metta exactly in the situation indicated by the computations of 
Encke. It has also been observed in its two subsequent revo- 
lutions, so that no doubt can now remain of its being one of the 
permanent bodies of the solar system. Another periodic comet 
was recognised in 1825 by three different observers about the 
same time; but as the priority of discovery was somewhat on 
the side of M. Biela, of Josephstadt, in Bohemia, it is usually 
distinguished by his name. Thus astronomy is now enriched 
with three periodic comets, moving in elliptic orbits, and per- 
forming stated revolutions about the sun. The periodic time of 
Encke’s comet is 1213 days, or three years and about four 
months; that of Biela’s is 2461 days, or six years and nine 
months; while Halley’s only completes its period in '75 or 76 
years. 

If all the comets which approach near enough to the sun to be 
visible, are permanently attached to the system, it may appear 
singular that so few of them have been identified as revolving 
comets. Their number, to which every successive year is ma- 
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king additions, is doubtless very considerable. Upwards of 150 
orbits have already been computed from tolerably good obser- 
vations. It must be recollected, however, that many comets ap- 
pear to have very long periods, and that observations sufficiently 
precise to identify an orbit, hardly extend beyond a century. 
The comet of 1811 has been computed, by Bessel, to require 3383 
years to complete its revolution, and the periodic times of some 
others amount to several hundred years. Fortunately the peri- 
odic times of the two recently discovered are very short, and a 
few revolutions will furnish data for perfecting the theory of 
their perturbations, and probably also throw some light on their 
physical constitution. Encke’s comet, in particular, will be an 
object of diligent observation. ‘ Of all the wonders that astro- 
‘nomy has disclosed to us,’ observes Mr Herschel, ‘ there is 
none more astonishing than to see this dim, misty, all-but- 
incorporeal thing, whose parts can have no more cohesion than 
the floatmg particles of the lightest fog, borne along by its 
inertia, and commanded by its gravity, like the denser planets 
with which it must henceforth be associated. We look to this 
comet as the revealer of many secrets,—such as whether there 
exist a ponderable, or at least material, ether in the planetary 
spaces, or any vestige of unabsorbed nebulous matter in our 
system, susceptible of being caught up by it, and thus diminish- 
‘ ing its speed, and retarding its progress.’ 

As a comet, in consequence of its being invisible during the 
time it is describing the greater part of its trajectory, can only be 
identified by the similarity of the elements of its orbit, the com- 
putation of those elements, from a small number of observations, 
is a problem of great interest; and when the perturbing forces 
of the planets are taken into account, which is always necessary, 
one also of great labour and difficulty. Various methods of com- 
puting the perturbations have been proposed, and, considered on 
the side of theory, the solution of the problem is complete ; still, 
however, by reason of the excessively tedious calculations which 
all the methods yet known exact, the subject is one which de- 
mands the farther researches of the geometer. An attempt to 
improve this part of the analytical theory of the world, would be 
worthy the consideration of some member of the Society who 
feels himself sufficiently master of the calculus.* 

Observation, notwithstanding all the attention it exacts, is 
only the recreation or amusement of the astronomer; and while 
we indulge in admiration of the various wonders which the te- 
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* We perceive from the monthly notices circulated by the Society 
among its Members, that a paper has lately been read on this subject. 
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lescope exposes to our view, we ought not to forget that there is 
another department of the science in which discoveries have 
been made equally wonderful, and of which the human genius 
has infinitely more reason to be proud. We allude, of course, to 
Physical Astronomy, or the analytical developement of the con- 
seyuences resulting from the universal gravitation of matter. 
By the discovery of the law according to which the different 
bodies of the solar system act on each other, the whole theory of 
the planetary motions was reduced to the solution of a great 
problem of Mechanics, of which the data, or the elements of the 
motions, are furnished by observation. The exact solution of 
this problem transcends, indeed, the force of analysis; but its 
approximate solution, on which the greatest geometers have ex- 
ercised their powers since the days of Newton, has led to a more 
complete knowledge of the planetary system than could ever 
have been gained from observation—has made us acquainted 
with the laws and the periods of those secular inequalities which 
are measured, not by years, but by centuries—with that admirable 
arrangement through which the elements of disorder or destruc- 
tion are excluded from the system—and has banished empiricism 
from the tables, which are now computed from theory alone, and 
borrow from observation only the indispensable data. It is by 
the discovery of these sublime truths—so remote from common 
apprehension, but at the same time so intimately linked with all 
that has any useful application in the science of the stars—that 
Physical Astronomy is allowed by universal consent to form the 
loftiest monument, and the best measure, of the intellectual 
powers of man. Though England glories in having laid the 
foundations of this sublime department of science, she has been 
frequently reproached with having but feebly contributed to 
raise it to the great height which it has now attained: and 
while British artists and observers are conspicuously distin- 
guished in the foremost ranks, it must be confessed that the 
land of Newton has given birth to none of those grand disco- 
veries which, during the last century, resulted from the applica- 
tion of the general laws of Mechanics to the system of the uni- 
verse. It is now, we think, generally admitted, that the mathe- 
matical science of this country occupies a more elevated position 
than it did some twenty or thirty years ago; but we lament to 
say, that the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society exhibit no traces 
of its renovation. Within the compass of the three volumes yet 
published, we find only a single paper that can be properly said 
to be devoted to the improvement of the analytical theory of gra- 
vitation, and of this the author is a foreigner. This neglect of 
theory on the part of our astronomers is not a little extraordi- 
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nary, considering the assiduity and signal success with which 
the other departments of the science are cultivated. For these 
departments, however, a very slight acquaintance with mathe- 
matical science suffices: indeed, if we except the planetary per- 
turbations, for the computation of which even the most re- 
fined analysis is scarcely sufficient—the only mathematical know- 
ledge necessary to the practice of astronomy is confined to a few 
of the elementary theorems of Geometry, the simple rules of Al- 
gebra, and Spherical Trigonometry. We speak not of the ob- 
servation of nebulz, and double stars, or other phenomena: for 
this purpose, it is sufficient to be able to read angles; and hence, 
no doubt, one cause of the general interest taken in such obser- 
vations. 

Although the Memoirs are thus strikingly deficient in contri- 
butions, which profess a profound knowledge of the higher geo- 
metry, it would be extremely unjust to ascribe to the Coun- 
cil of the Astronomical Society any indifference towards the 
noblest and most important department of their science. On 
the contrary, they seem, in their official capacity, to have used 
every means in their power to rouse the dormant energies of 
their mathematical members. They have repeatedly proffered 
their gold medal as a reward for interesting analytical discus- 
sions ; they have successively invited attention to the theory of 
the satellites of Saturn,—of the four new planets,—of the lunar 
motions ;—and, finally, they have left to their geometers the 
choice of their own subject, requiring only some extension or 
improvement of methods or formule already in use. The Coun- 
cil have therefore, in this respect, shown a laudable regard for 
the interests of Physical Astronomy ; and if their efforts have 
hitherto been unattended with success, their zeal at least is de- 
serving of every praise. They also remark, justly, that they are 
only the officers of the Society, and can merely select and arrange 
such materials as are put into their hands. It belongs, there- 
fore, to the individual members to uphold, or rather create, the 
mathematical reputation of the Society, and maintain that con- 
nexion between theory and observation which, since the days of 
Apollonius of Perga, has been productive of the greatest advan- 
tages to astronomy. 

It may be remarked, as accounting in some measure for the 
paucity of physico-mathematical papers in the Memoirs, that 
the Society is only one of many associations now existing in the 
country, within the range of whose enquiries such subjects are 
included. Other societies will divide with it the labours of the 
small number of mathematicians who are really capable of ap- 
plying the integral calculus with effect to the developement of 
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the more abstruse consequences of the theory of gravitation ; 
and the Royal Society, notwithstanding all the sins it has to 
answer for on this head, will probably continue to receive the 
most valuable contributions. It has been through this chan- 
nel, that Mr Ivory has given to the world his important re- 
searches respecting the Attraction of Spheroids, Atmospherical 
Refractions, and other subjects connected with Physical Astro- 
nomy ;—researches which vindicate the honour of British sci- 
ence, and which, in the history of mathematical and physical 
investigation, assure to the name of their illustrious author a 
place beside those of Laplace and Lagrange. 

The Memoir to which we have above alluded, and which, on ac- 
count of its singularity, is deserving of particular consideration, is 
the production of M. Plana, of the Turin Observatory ; and its ob- 
ject is the discussion of some of the methods of analysis developed 
by Laplace in the Mécanique Céleste, for the computation of the 
planetary perturbations. The value of a discussion of this na- 
ture ought not to be measured merely by the correction of nu- 
merical results; in able hands it seldom fails to be accompanied 
by some extension or improvement of analysis, and it is even of 
importance to possess different modes of investigating the same 
subjects. The results of the theory of the world evolved by ana- 
lysis are indeed so remote from the first principles, that, as 
Laplace remarks, astronomy can hardly receive a greater benefit 
than in the verification of their exactitude. It was not, how- 
ever, the hope of finding any thing essential to correct in the 
immortal work of Laplace, that induced M. Plana to undertake 
the very laborious investigation which in this paper he has pre- 
sented to the Astronomical Society, but to show that the improve- 
ments recently made in the methods of computing the perturb- 
ations rendered many questions susceptible of an easier solution 
than the want of symmetry in the ancient methods permitted : 
and, as he remarks in his introduction to the subject, it will not 
appear surprising, if, aided by the recent discoveries of geometers 
who have extended the boundaries of their science, he should be 
conducted to results more accurate than any previously publish- 
ed. 

M. Plana commences his Memoir by examining a particular 
artifice of analysis, employed by Laplace for the purpose of trans- 
forming the elements of the fictitious orbit assigned by theory, 
when the mutual action of the planets is neglected, into those of 
the real orbits determined by observation. Laplace’s method for 
this purpose—and the same had been previously employed by 
Lagrange—consists in the introduction, into one of the integrated 
formule of motion, of a supernumerary arbitrary constant, assu- 
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med in such a manner that the term which in the resulting se- 
ries expresses the mean motion, shall be equal to zero; thus lea- 
ving only the deviations produced by the action of the disturb- 
ing forces. M. Plana accomplishes the required transformation 
without having recourse to any indirect assumption, and his me- 
thod has the advantage of keeping separate, through the whole 
course of the analysis, the terms on which the perturbing forces 
have no influence. The results of this direct method confirm the 
accuracy of the conclusions of Laplace. 

In the succeeding part of his Memoir, M. Plana examines the 
method employed in the Mécanique Céleste, of determining the 
amount of the action of the fixed stars on the secular variations 
of the planetary system. Although the phenomena of sidereal 
astronomy leave scarcely any room to doubt that the stars are 
centres of attraction like the sun, yet on account of their vast 
distances they can hardly be supposed to exercise any influence 
on our system; Laplace, however, in order to leave nothing to 
a priori reasoning which could be reached by the calculus, 
thought it necessary to submit this point to analytical investiga- 
tion; especially as it is not impossible that forces in themselves 
infinitely small, may produce sensible effects by being exerted 
through an infinity of time. In this case, M. Plana’s results differ 
somewhat from those of Laplace in numerical value; but it is 
demonstrated by both authors, that the action of the stars is so 
feeble that it must accumulate during many hundreds of centuries 
before it can sensibly affect the secular inequalities of the planets. 
There is, however, a curious remark to be made on this subject. 
The two equations which are generally supposed to assure the 
stability of the planetary system,—namely, that which exists be- 
tween the squares of the eccentricities, the masses, and the 
square roots of the axes; and the analogous one between the 
squares of the tangents of the inclinations, the masses, and the 
square roots of the axes,—are, by reason of the action of the stars, 
not mathematically exact, and can only be regarded as demon- 
strated for the simple powers of the perturbing forces; for the 
action of the stars is of an order equal to the squares or cubes of 
those forces. The causes here assumed to be in operation can- 
not, indeed, become sensible till after an almost inconceivable 
length of time; yet one almost regrets the possibility of the ex- 
istence of any cause by which the stability of the system can be 
affected ; or that beautiful consequence of its arrangement ren- 
dered nugatory, through which it is internally secured from any 
unlimited departure from its actual conditions. 

One of the means provided in the economy of nature for the 
protection of the system from any permanent derangement, con- 
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sists in the incommensurability of the mean motions of the pla- 
nets. This circumstance, in general, renders it unnecessary to 
have regard to the squares or higher powers of the perturbing 
forces ; but in certain cases, as when the mean motions of two pla- 
nets are nearly commensurable, those powers cannot be safely ne- 
glected in the computation of their mutual action. Thus the mean 
motion of the Earth exceeds only by a small quantity four times 
the mean motion of Mercury ; and in the analytical expression of 
the perturbation of the longitude of that planet, there are certain 
terms divided by the square of the difference between the mean 
motion of the Earth and four times the mean motion of Mercury, 
to which it is indispensable to have regard, because, however 
small the expression of the force itself may be, it may acquire, 
through the smallness of its divisor, a very sensible value. The 
direct computation of those terms is an operation of overwhelm- 
ing labour; to avoid which, Laplace had recourse to artifices 
which give an approximate value of them with comparative fa- 
cility. M. Plana, distrusting such approximations, has gone 
through the whole process of computing, by the direct method, 
the perturbations of Mercury by the Earth, and has obtained 
numerical values of the coefficients of the equations differing 
considerably from those of Laplace. As, however, the values of 
the coefficients in question are exceedingly small, the investiza- 
tion is of more importance to theory than to the tables, 
Another instance of the same kind occurs in the case of Ju- 
piter and Saturn. The irregularities of these two planets are 
so considerable, that they had been remarked by Halley and 
Lambert, before they had undergone any theoretical discussion ; 
and the discovery of their laws, periods, and physical causes, 
forms one of the most brilliant triumphs of the genius of La- 
place. When the calculus is not pushed beyond the simple 
powers of the perturbing forces, it was found that the inequali- 
ties of the mean motions of the two planets have opposite signs, 
and are connected together by the following very simple relation. 
Denoting the mass of Jupiter bym, and his mean motion by a, and 
taking m’ and a’ to represent the analogous quantities with regard 
to Saturn; then the great inequality of Jupiter is to that of 
Saturn as m 4/a is to m’ 4/a’, so that when the mean motion of 
the one is accelerated, that of the other is retarded in this ratio. 
It is easy to see how greatly the numerical computation of the 
inequalities of the two planets must be facilitated by the above 
relation ; and it is, consequently, of importance to determine how 
far it is accurate. Laplace had considered that it holds good 
even when regard is had to the square of the perturbing force ; 
but M. Plana endeavours to prove that it only subsists in re- 
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spect of the simple powers of that force ; and, having computed 
the perturbations of each planet separately, by a method which 
he has developed with the most minute details, he found, to his 
surprise, that his final result had a contrary sign to that obtained 
by Laplace, and amounted only to a third part of the value. 
This conclusion was much too important, in a theoretical point 
of view, to be admitted without farther investigation. Accord- 
ingly the subject was resumed by Laplace himself; and in a 
short notice, which was published in the Connoisance des Tems 
for 1829, he announced that his new researches had led him to 
a relation which the results of M. Plana were far from satisfy- 
ing, and which differed little from that given in the Mécanique 
Céleste. M. Poisson has also undertaken the investigation of 
this subject, and confirmed the conclusions of Laplace. He 
acknowledges, indeed, that he had not verified the long compu- 
tations of M. Plana—having no reason to suspect their accuracy ; 
but on making a complete enumeration of all the combinations 
afforded by the argument of the inequalities in question, (five 
times the mean motion of Saturn minus twice that of Jupiter, ) 
he found that M. Plana was far from having exhausted them, 
and that he had neglected terms of a magnitude comparable to 
that of others which he had included in his analysis. Hence it 
may be inferred that the discrepancy between the results of the 
Italian geometer and those of the Mécanique Céleste is owing 
to the magnitude of some of the neglected terms. 

M. Plana, in a Memoir lately presented to the Turin Academy, 
has replied to the objections started by Laplace and Poisson, 
and still considers the results published in the Memoirs as ac- 
curate ; observing, not without some appearance of reason, that 
the most effectual way of putting a stop to the controversy, or 
at least of rendering it subservient to the amelioration of the 
tables of Jupiter and Saturn, would be to point out some error 
in his calculations, instead of trusting to approximations purely 
theoretical, and of which the advantages are frequently found to 
be illusory. It is to be feared that few will be inclined to accept 
this challenge, or to engage in a process of numerical computa- 
tion, the very aspect of which is appalling; but M. Plana, in 
starting the subject, and treating it in so detailed a manner, has 
done a real service to science—by provoking farther discussion 
on one of the most interesting and important points of the Mé- 
canique Céleste. 

Among the contributions to the Memoirs most deserving of 
notice, are some accounts of observations made at Paramatta, 
in New South Wales, under the direction of Sir Thomas Bris- 
hane, the late governor of that colony. Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
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who is well known asa distinguished patron and successful cul- 
tivator of astronomy, carried out with him a magnificent collec- 
tion of astronomical instruments, and two able assistants, Mr 
Rumker, a German, and Mr Dunlop, an ingenious countryman 
of our own, by whom they were kept in a state of constant ac- 
tivity. This very unusual accompaniment in the train of a co- 
lonial governor was provided by Sir Thomas entirely at his own 
expense; and it is seldom that zeal finds a fairer field for its 
exertions. Several small, but important elements, can only be well 
determined by corresponding observations made in both hemis- 
pheres. The southern hemisphere is also in a great measure 
unexplored, our principal acquaintance with its circumpolar stars 
being derived from the observations made during a three years’ 
absence from Europe, of the indefatigable and devoted Abbé de 
Lacaille. Dr Halley indeed, and subsequently Dr Maskelyne, had 
observed for some time at St Helena, but only a very small num- 
ber of stars ; the observations of the former having been defeated 
through the unfavourable climate of the island, and those of the 
latter partly through the same cause, and partly through the 
defective state of his instruments. Lacaille, during his resi- 
dence at the Cape, observed no fewer than 10,000 stars; and, 
amidst a multiplicity of other laborious occupations, found lei- 
sure to reduce 1942. 

A small part only of the observations made at the Paramatta 
Observatory, has been published in the Memoirs. The great 
mass of them has been communicated to the Royal Society ; and 
we are sorry to perceive that a long series, printed at the ex- 
pense of the Colonial Department, has appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Transactions under the name of Mr Rumker, while, 
incredible as it may seem, that of Sir Thomas Brisbane, who 
provided the instruments, paid the observer, and whose property 
of course the observations were, has not once been mentioned in 
the whole paper. The Astronomical Society has acted a nobler 
part. In order to testify their sense of the service rendered to 
science by these observations—important not only by reason of 
their intrinsic value, but as affording a bright example of what 
may be accomplished by intelligence and zeal, even when im- 
peded by the entanglements of official duty—they conferred 
their gold medal, the highest mark of approbation they have 
to bestow, on Sir Thomas Brisbane. This distinguished person, 
as is well known, was superseded after a short residence in 
the colony, and the interruption of the observations has been 
the cause of great regret to all who take an interest in the pro- 
gress of astronomy. A series of observations on nebule and 
double stars had been undertaken by Mr Dunlop, who, with a 
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zeal and disinterestedness beyond all praise, remained behind 
after the departure of his patron, at a considerable sacrifice of 
personal interests, and, in the face of numerous obstacles, conti- 
nued his labours till he had completed his observations. In the 
Transactions of the Royal Society for 1828, Part I. he has pub- 
lished a catalogue of 629 nebulz and groups of stars, accompa- 
nied by drawings of 26 of the nebule. If such drawings could 
be depended on, the question of progressive condensation might 
soon be set at rest; but unhappily the difficulty of obtaining 
correct representations of such objects is so great, that in gene- 
ral their only use is to assist description. Mr Dunlop has given 
the approximate places of 253 double and triple stars in the third 
volume of the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, and his 
labours were also rewarded by their gold medal. 

It gives us pleasure to hear that the government has proposed 
to continue the observatory at Paramatta; and we trust that 
no ill-timed consideration of economy will prevent it from being 
liberally furnished with such instruments as the present advan- 
ced state of science demands. Something has already been done 
by the establishment of an observatory, under the auspices of 
the Admiralty, at the Cape of Good Hope—a situation which 
unites the advantages of a propitious climate, with that of being 
on nearly the same meridian with some of the principal observa- 
tories of Europe. The increasing necessity for the accurate 
fixation of the geographical latitudes and longitudes of our nu- 
merous establishments in the Southern Seas, has rendered a 
measure of this sort almost indispensable. 

One of the first advantages which resulted from the forma- 
tion of the Astronomical Society, was the publication of a set of 
subsidiary tables, for facilitating the computation of annual tables 
of the apparent places of forty-six principal fixed stars—so many 
zero points, which the observer may assume as perfectly deter- 
mined, and to which he may refer the positions of the other 
celestial bodies. These tables, which were computed by the 
order, and at the expense, of the Society, and are published in 
the first volume of the Memoirs, afford the observer the means 
of computing with the greatest facility, and with the aid of only 
two or three simple elements laid down in the Ephemerides, the 
apparent places of the Greenwich stars at any instant between 
the years 1820 and 1840. They are preceded by an excellent 
introduction, written by Mr Herschel, in which he explains with 
great perspicuity the different motions which affect the places of 
the stars—namely, the precession of the equinoxes, the solar and 
lunar nutation, the aberration of light; and indicates the for- 
mule according to which the computations were made, together 
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with the observations from which the values of the constant 
quantities employed were deduced. To the astronomer who 
concerns himself with the more useful objects of his science, 
these tables, so far as they extend, are extremely valuable, inas- 
much as, with their assistance, he may compute the necessary 
corrections, and obtain the apparent place of any star at the in- 
stant of his observation from its registered position in the cata- 
logues, ‘ without the necessity of even opening a table of loga- 
‘rithms, or having recourse to any other book than an ephe- 
* meris.’ 

Another still more important, and, indeed, highly valuable 
production, resulting from the activity of the Society, is a cata, 
logue of the places of 2881 stars, selected from the observations 
of Flamsteed, Bradley, Lacaille, Mayer, Piazzi, and Zach, and 
reduced to the epoch of the present year, 1830. It compre- 
hends ‘ all stars down to the fifth magnitude, wheresoever situa- 
* ted in the heavens—all of the 6th within 30 degrees of the equa- 
‘ tor, and all the stars to the 7th magnitude inclusive, within 10 
‘ degrees of the ecliptic.’ For the plan and arrangement of this 
excellent work the Society was indebted to Mr Francis Baily, 
a gentleman well known in the scientific world as one of the 
most active and able promoters of practical astronomy of the 
present day. In an elaborate preface, Mr Baily has discussed 
the subject of the variations affecting the positions of the stars in 
a most satisfactory manner. The formule, by which the reduc. 
tions were effected, are those which were first employed by M. 
Bessel, of Kénigsberg, in the reduction of Bradley’s observations, 
and published in his Astronomie Fundamenta. Much of the la- 
bour connected with the reduction and printing of this catalogue 
devolved on Mr Stratford, one of the Secretaries of the Society, 
and those who have engaged in similar computations, will know 
how to appreciate the sacrifices required for the execution of so 
laborious and ungrateful a task. For their exertions in this cause, 
the Society awarded their gold and silver medals respectively to 
Mr Baily and Mr Stratford. 

The Society’s catalogue puts the observer in possession of a 
much more ample list of reduced stars, than was furnished by 
any British catalogue before published. Flamsteed’s contains in- 
deed 3000 stars, but even when purged of the effects of aberration 
and nutation—which had not been discovered in the time of 
Flamsteed—its instrumental errors are too greatand uncertain to 
admit of its being used asa standard of comparison for determi- 
ning the places of other stars, Bradley’s catalogue also contained 
3000, but in the first edition of his Tables by Mason, only 389 
of them had been reduced ; and the Greenwich observations since 
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1750, notwithstanding their number and excellence, have becn 
confined to very few stars. The present catalogue contains a suf- 
ficient number for any practical purpose whatever ; and it is to 
bedesired that observers, instead of aiming at its extension, would 
exert their efforts to render its accuracy complete. ‘ In giving 
‘this catalogue to the world,’ says Mr Herschel, ‘ we invite 
‘ their examination to its errors, (for such it must contain,) and 
call on them to lend their aid to its perfection, by determining, 
with all the exactness their resources afford, the mean places 
of the stars it comprises. For this, its arrangement affords 
every facility, and those who observe, have no excuse for ne- 
glecting to reduce. Let us hope that, instead of lavishing their 
strength in fruitless attempts to give superhuman precision to 
fifty or a hundred select objects, the formation of a standard 
catalogue of nearly 3000 stars will be deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to fix the attention of astronomers; and that not only 
‘ those to whom the direction of great national observatories is 
‘confided, but even private individuals, if such there be who 
* feel themselves in possession of the means required, may take a 
‘ share in this glorious, but, at the same time, arduous underta- 
‘ king.’ 

Our limits will not permit us to allude more particularly to 
the other papers contained in the Memoirs. In a collection of 
this nature, some will always be found of little value, or of only 
ephemeral interest, and many others not susceptible of extract 
orabridgement. In fact, a considerable number in the volames 
now before us are merely devoted to the description of pheno- 
mena, such as eclipses, occultations, new comets, &c., or to the 
detail of observations for the determination of latitudes or Jon- 
gitudes, or the errors of instruments, or to practical matters 
uninteresting to any but the observer. There are, however, two 
classes of productions, which, although they cannot be said to 
aim at the advancement of the science, occupy by far too con- 
spicuous a place in the Memoirs to be passed over without notice. 
These are the Annual Reports made to the Society by its Coun- 
cil, and the Addresses of the President on delivering the prize- 
medals. The former are productions of very considerable merit. 
They give a copious account of the labours of the members, or 
of the general progress of astronomy in the course of the year; 
and the good taste of those who draw them up, is conspicuous 
in the absence of all meretricious ornament, or oratorical pre- 
tension—the usual bane of such productions. With regard to 
the Addresses, whatever merit they may claim as literary com- 
positions, we hold t heir publication to be of somewhat morethan 
doubtful propriety. We feel little sympathy with grave men 
of science alternately pronouncing formal panegyrics on one 
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another ; nor can we bring ourselves to think, that if the renown 
of scientific discovery is not deemed a sufficient compensation 
for the toils of study or observation, any benefit is likely to ac- 
crue from the distribution of prizes and gold medals. 


Art. V.—A Letter to the Representatives of Scotland in Parliament, 
respecting the state of our Law, and the jurisdiction and duties 
of the Court of Session. By A Scorrisn BarrisTER. 8vo. 
Edinburgh. 1830. 


FT is now above twenty-three years since we directed the at- 

tention of our readers to the judicial reforms which were 
then beginning, and have since been carried to such an extent, 
in Scotland. We remember that the necessity of these reforms 
used to be held out by some people as showing conclusively that 
our whole system was vicious ; while the stability of every thing 
legal in the sister kingdom was referred to as a proof that there 
every thing was right. It seems, however, that the experiment 
had only been tried at first, according to the rule, on the vile body ; 
for now that Scotland is beginning to recover, England’s course 
of physic, and that of Wales, seems to be commencing. Having 
stated our views when the changes contemplated in this part of 
the Island opened,* it is right that we should do so, when they 
are about, as we trust, to close. 

The defects in the constitution, and in the procedure, of the 
Civil Scottish Courts, were so obvious, that it almost appears as 
if any body might have pointed out the nature, and the suc- 
cession, of the remedies that were required. The evils were, 
Ist, That the Supreme Court, called the Court of Session, 
mustered fifteen strong. It not only consisted of fifteen judges, 
but the whole fifteen judged as one Court. 2d, That its forms 
for the preparation and disposal of causes, though in their prin- 
ciples excellent, had got encumbered by a variety of abuses, 
which, besides other bad results, had the worst one that any 
scheme of procedure can have, that of diminishing the respon- 
sibility of judgments, by enabling judge or party to connect 
them, at the pleasure of each, with indefinite masses of obscure, 
irrelevant, or unnecessary, matter. 3d, That, in the extrica- 
tion of facts, no civil judge could be aided by that curious en- 
gine called a jury. The first, and most indispensable, remedial 
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measure, was to diminish the Court, which was done, by di- 
viding it into two Chambers in 1808. The second was to in- 
troduce Juries in civil causes. This was accomplished in 1815, 
—the greatest step in our judicial history. The third, which 
perhaps would have been impossible without the preparation of 
the other two, was to correct some of the Procedure. For this 
purpose, a Commission, including four eminent English law- 
yers, was appointed in 1823, which led to the existing, and 
greatly improved, forms. 

Each of these innovations was vehemently opposed in its 
day; and always by those who profess to be haters of innova- 
tions. Each of them was maintained by government, and there 
is now scarcely one of the haters who does not acknowledge 
that the change has been an improvement. There may be a 
few who remember the wisdom of our ancestors with a sigh; 
but they see that the return of the good old times is impossi- 
ble, and they have got into the way of sighing in secret. It 
took a longer time, and a more resolute firmness, on the part of 
government, to subdue or disregard the prejudices against trial 
by jury, than those against any of the other alterations. These 
also have died, or are fast dying, away; and, on the whole, there 
has been a disposition to promote the success of each reform, 
after it was introduced, most honourable to men educated in a 
different school, and many of whom had, to a great extent, com- 
mitted themselves by prophesying their failure. 

Still there was another era, which has been long predicted, 
and has now arrived. The judicial establishment of Scotland 
was planned, or rather had been kept up, with reference to 
circumstances totally different from those that exist now. The 
maintenance of a Civil, a Criminal, a Revenue, an Admiralty, 
and Consistorial Court, was not unsuited to the wants of the 
people, when they formed an independent kingdom ; and those 
who had to manage, or to thwart, the Union, had enough to do, 
without meddling with unnecessary matters; and after this, 
these institutions were too convenient a source of patronage, 
not to be defended as essential to our existence. But the current 
of the times left some of them stranded,—high and dry; anda 
revision of the whole establishment, though it might be delayed, 
has been long acknowledged as certainly to take place one day 
or other. Whether the event, though not casually accelerated, 
would have occurred at this moment or not, is a problem which 
cannot be positively solved. It is not unlikely that it would ; 
because this happens to be an economical, and, in legal matters, 
a reforming age. But the euthanasia was hastened by one of 
those minor incidents which often produce unexpected results. 
The judges wished for an increase of salary. Government was 
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not perhaps averse to give it; but, knowing the opposition which 
the proposal would certainly meet with, and probably weary of 
Scotch law, it resolved that nothing should be done, till the 
whole should be done together and finally. Accordingly, a new 
Commission was appointed in 1826, which may be considered to 
have been chiefly a piece of form. The English members, whose 
presence, as mere strangers, was so valuable, independently of 
their skill, were left out of it; and very little investigation was 
gone into, except by consulting official persons. This Commis- 
sion made a Report ; and the bill that is now before Parliament, 
is partly founded on that Report, and partly on other changes 
adopted by government itself. 

The details of its provisions are of little interest to the public ; 
but their leading objects are very important, and can be easily 
explained. 

i. About eighteen judicial offices—including the Lord Justice- 
General, two Barons, two Judges in the Court of Session, the 
Jury Court, three Consistorial Judges, and the Judge-Admiral, 
—are ta be abolished. The money professed to be saved by 
this, is about L.23,000 a-year. But this is not exactly the fact; 
for some of it must be replaced in a new form, when the pro- 
jected changes are effected. The mere pecuniary saving, how- 
ever, even though it amounted to that sum, is unworthy of a 
moment’s notice. There are some, who, in these times, will 
look to nothing else; and certainly proper economy ought never 
to be lost sight of. But nothing can be more mischievous or 
paltry, than to allow the idea of saving such a sum to affect the 
consideration of what is proper with a view to the permanent 
establishment or reformation of the supreme judicial institutions 
of the country. 

Viewed on its own proper merits, we have not the slightest 
doubt that this ¢ fell swoop’ is quite right. Some fear has 
been entertained as to the reduction of the number of judges in 
the Court of Session,—founded on a doubt, whether the duties 
of the junior judges, among whom the reduction will take place, 
can be performed by fewer than seven. But the conclusive an- 
swer to this is, that five performed these duties, when they were 
heavier than they are now. The propriety of the other reduc- 
tions, has been scarcely even doubted. 

Although the business of the Court of Exchequer, both judi- 
cial and fiscal, has greatly diminished, we conceive a Revenue 
Court, sitting in Scotland, to be indispensable. Nothing could 
be a more complete denial of justice, than to tell a person who 
had a revenue case to try with Government, that he had only to 
send his witnesses from Orkney to London. Besides, what is 
called the Treasury business of the Barons, is considerable, and, 
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which is of more consequence, it is often very important, and 
requires to be done in a responsible manner. There neither is 
any thing, nor, except by something which in effect would be a Court 
of Ivchequer, do we know how any thing could be formed, in 
Scotland, calculated at once to perform those functions of a local 
Treasury which Government must have performed here, and to 
afford protection, in their revenue questions, to the people. Sub- 
ordinate boards, respectable clerks, or itinerant commissioners, 
would be very inadequate substitutes. Though two out of the 
four existing Barons, therefore, may certainly be spared, the Court 
itself ought not only to be kept up, but kept up as a supreme 
court. As to the Consistorial and Admiralty Courts, they have 
been abolished, in the public opinion, for at least forty years. 
There is not a word to be said in behalf of them. They are 
mere avenues to the Court of Session, without the recommen- 
dations of the old avenue, which consisted in its being short, 
and leading through shelter directly to the object sought. It 
seems to have been said in Parliament, that the Consistorial 
Court had been rash in granting divorces; a statement which 
appears to have rested solely on the fact, that, in above a third of 
the cases, the guilty party had made no appearance. But every 
part of this is an error. Nobody, acquainted with the Court, 
can be ignorant that the failure to appear arises solely from its 
being obvious that the evidence is so complete as to make re- 
sistance useless; and that absence, instead of aiding collusion, 
defeats it. It increases suspicion, and only causes the appoint- 
ment of a judicial officer, whose interest it is to detect trick. 
Nevertheless, both the Consistorial and the Admiralty Courts 
have subsisted for a very long while, merely as purgatories, 
which people, with certain causes, never saw the use of, but 
through which they thought that there was something in des- 
tiny that forced them to pass. After they are exploded, it will 
be found, as in other instances, that the intermediate state was 
an useless invention. 

There are doubtless some, perhaps many, who, in contempla- 
ting those melancholy improvements, inwardly groan for the loss 
of the good places, in the hope of which they were born. The 
honest way of expressing this, is to say, that they feel an inte- 
rest in the patronage. The circumlocutory way is, to profess 
perfcet personal disinterestedness, but to lament for the dignity of 
Scotlaud, which has been amerced, by degrees, of all the symbols 
of its ancient independence, till at last it can scarcely boast of 
one place of which the respectability is attested by its being well 
paid, and utterly useless. We have all due sympathy with these 
feelings, and cherish a kindly recollection of the many worthy 
characters who, after a proper course of political service, have 
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found an asylum in these legal hospitals. There ought cer- 
tainly to be a Greenwich and a Chelsea for the maimed in the 
law. But if the state must provide easy-chairs for veterans, 
they ought never to be placed on the bench, where it is unseemly 
to see men dozing. Useless judgeships hurt the useful ones in 
the public eye. The general judicial respectability is impaired, 
by any of its portions being exhibited in a state of insignificance ; 
and they greatly hurt the bar, by alluring crowds to it who are 
neither qualified nor inclined for its real duties, but who snuff 
other quarries which lead them away from the proper studies 
and the fair competition of the profession. 

2. When trial by jury was applied in Scotland to civil causes, 
it was found necessary to trust the experiment, which prejudice 
made a most delicate one, to a separate court, whose reputation 
and existence were staked on the success of the measure. But it 
was always contemplated that, after due training, this form of 
trial should be practised in the ordinary Supreme Court; and 
it is thought that the time has arrived at which this may be 
safely attempted. It is accordingly proposed that the Jury 
Court shall be abolished, and that its duties shall be transferred 
to the Court of Session. 

If this, which is by far the most important of all these mea- 
sures, were an open question, it would not be difficult to sug- 
gest doubts well calculated to make the friends of trial by jury 
pause, at least with respect to the mode in which trials are to 
be conducted for some time after the union shall be effected. 
This was the only subject on which the members of the late 
Commission differed; and no minority was ever entitled to 
greater deference. The general principle, of making the use of 
juries a part of the ordinary practice of the Supreme Court, is 
unquestionably sound ; for, independently of all considerations 
of economy and convenience, the combination of the trial of 
facts with the decision of law, seems to be essential to each. 
One court deciding law, but never trying facts, and another 
trying facts but never deciding law, are like two men standing 
on one leg, or seeing with one eye, each. Pleading will never 
be precise—nor law capable of being purely given—nor judges 
self-possessed,—till both be united. Our doubts, therefore, are 
not in the least as to the ultimate measure, but solely as to the 
time. We refrain, however, from urging them, for two rea- 
sons. In the first place, the junction seems to be resolved on ; 
and this being the case, it is better to give it every chance, by 
expressing our earnest wishes, as we do, for its success, than to 
arm those who may still be hostile, with objections which may 
not have occurred to them, and which, after all, may be ground- 
less. In the second place, our fears, even though they were 
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well founded, rest on views which are only temporary; and, 
therefore, it is perhaps needless to be anxious about risks which 
every hour is diminishing. Much will depend on the manner in 
which the judicial functions shall be discharged during the pe- 
riod that must still elapse, before the Court of Session is tho- 
roughly imbued with the feeling, and with the practice, of trial 
by jury. 

One thing is certain ;—which is, that if jury trial is either to 
fail, or is not to work sweetly, as mechanicians say, this cannot 
now be ascribed to any thing in the nature of the institution. 
When this mode of trial was first introduced into Scotland, the 
strongest and most confident predictions were announced of its 
utter and speedy failure. It would not do with Scotch law; 
the serving on juries would be an intolerable oppression on coun- 
try gentlemen; unanimity implies perjury, and perjury would 
be odious to a pious people ; there were no jurors like judges,— 
skilful in evidence—in private causes, where no party was op- 
posed to the crown, and, therefore, required protection; trial 
by jury was, in itself, a bad thing, and nothing but idolatry 
made it a favourite in England; but it was made ten times 
worse, when it came attended, as it necessarily must, by its long 
and complicated train of checks and correctives, in the shape of 
bills of exception, new trials, &c :—All these objections were 
urged confidently and clamorously. The experience of the last 
fifteen years has silenced them all; and has most fully demon- 
strated, not only that there is nothing in the circumstances of 
Scotland repugnant to jury trial, but that it is in the very situa- 
tion in which this mode of trial is chiefly required. The time 
of the Court of Session, and of the House of Lords, has been 
wasted on no cases of mere evidence ;—such cases have been sa- 
tisfactorily tried, or have been saved from the necessity of trial, 
by one or both of the parties discovering, when the matter in 
dispute was brought to a precise point by an issue, that there 
was nothing to try ;—there has not been one moment’s demur 
with any one jury ;—there have not probably been above a 
dozen of new trials, and not half a dozen of successful bills of 
exception ;—such progress has been made in the science of issues, 
that very few cases can now occur for which the right one, and 
this commonly a general one, is not prepared; and whatever in- 
conveniences have occurred, have arisen from the novelty of the 
institution, and not from any thing essential to it. 

It has perhaps not realized all the fancies of the visionary ; 
and still less has it gratified the wishes of some who seem to 
have thought that it was to prove an exact remedy for each evil 
under which they or their causes were labouring, and who ac- 
cordingly have never felt a rub without abusing jury trial. But 
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it has more than answered the expectations of all reasonable 
men. Accordingly, although there be a thousand different opi- 
nions as to the mode in which it should be continued, we now 
hear no opinion against the institution itself. On the contrary, 
there are some who think that we cannot have teo much of a 
good thing, and who insist on extending it to sheriffs and to 
other inferior magistrates. When we look back to the year 
1808, when the very idea of it raised a ferment that proved fatal 
to it her the occasion,—and to the year 1815, when it was at last 
only tolerated with a grudge, and was given with a niggardli- 
ness, which, if not relaxed, must soon have extinguished it ;— 
and consider, that now it has so completely triur nphed over all 
avowed or respectable opposition, that its friends think it safe in 
the Old Court, and the Old Court is anxious to receive it ;—we 
see how good measures work their own way, and how necessary 
it is for intelligent governments not to be deterred by temporary 
clamour, but resolutely to do what is right, and to reap their re- 
ward in the result. We envy the feelings of the head of the 

court, to whom the conducting of this experiment has been 
chiefly intrusted; and who, on retiring, can survey such a ter- 
mination of such labours. If that venerable and excellent per- 
son had even done no other good, he would still have done 
enough to entitle him to the gratitude of his country, as he has 
already earned the affection of the whole profession of the law, 
by the perfect example which he has always exhibited, and often 
amidst trying scenes, of judicial urbanity ;—by his honest anxiety 
for the success of his court,—and, above all, by his earnest soli- 
citude for the proper discharge of his own duties. 

3. The raising of the salaries is no necessary part of these 
schemes ; and, indeed, it has not yet- been formally announced 
that they are to be raised. But it is certain that this is the grain 
of mustard-seed from which all these revolutions have grown ; 
and if the judges be underpaid, the propriety of increasing their 
allowances is connected with these changes in justice. The re- 
sult of the other measures will be greatly to increase the duties 
of the judges, and at the same time to throw loose funds out of 
which an addition may be made to their pay, and yet money 
saved to the public after all. ‘The only question, therefore, 
is, whether their present pay be too low? ‘There are some who 
settle this by saying, that a Scotch judge has little to do, and 
that their hire is ample enough to make it certain that the offices 
will never stand vacant. The first of these statements is not true; 
—the second is. Ifa Scotch judgedoes hisduty, (which is the only 
case we talk of,) nobody acquainted with the facts can doubt that 
he has a lehosions office even now; ; and he will have a much 
more laborious one hereafter. And it is notorious that their pay 
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is so inadequate, that men at the head of the Bar, whose services 
have been required as judges, have refused, or delayed, to quit 
their profession; and that such men often do not look towards 
the Bench till they begin to feel their hold of practice getting 
feeble. Neve rtheless, candidates, and these not always very ill 
qualified, will certainly be found for the office, though the salary 
be not only not raised, but greatly lowered. Who doubts 
that Chief Justices and Lord High Chaneellors, and all other 
public officers, decently fit for the situations, could be got at a 
half, or tenth part, of the prices that are now paid for them ? 
There was a respectable Scotch clergyn van, a few years ago, 
who offered to disc harge the whole functions of the monarch for 
L.300 a-year, and to find good security for their due perform- 
ance. The penny-saving statesman would have closed with him, 
because his principle i is, that the cheapest thing is always the 
best. But this is an error. It is very often the worst. Our 
principle is, that if supreme judges are useless, they ought to be 
abolished ;—but that, if there be a certain number of persons who, 
the state is of opinion, ought to be maintained as supreme judges, 
it ought to give them the means of so maintaining themselves. 
Now, is the sum of L.2000 a-year—which is the pay of a puisne 
Scotch judge—sufficient to maintain him in due respectability ? 
This is a mere matter of domestic arithmetic. It is the house- 
book that must decide it. Our views are very simple, and per- 
haps very vulgar, for they are merely these : —give a judge 
the fullest course of judicial existence,—put him on the Bench 
at forty, and keep him there till eighty,—and let him live as 
shabbily as asupreme judge ought to live,—with one house and 
no carriage,—only one wife, and no more than a competent 
number of children,—all lawful,—when he dies, he must leave 
his family unprovided for. if his judicial life shall last only 
fifteen or twenty years,—which is above the average,—he must 
leave them destitute. J¥e defy a single instance—or at least more 
than one—to be produced, in which the salary of a Scotch judge has, 
within the last forty years, enabled him to leave his family even mo- 
derately provided for. Accordingly, it is notorious that a Scotch 
judge, who has had nothing but his salary, very rarely dies with- 
out its being felt a matter of public decency, to give a pension to 
his widow and children ;—a degrading and dangerous corrective. 
We do not deny that many a man eats and drinks well, and 
is warmly clad, every day, and then dies, and though never bles- 
sed with any thing like L.2000 a-year, leaves a large family in 
comfortable circumstances. Bat how did they live? If decent 
sustenance and accommodation, merely, be all that the public 
requires for the dignity of the judicial station, let this be announ- 
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ced, and L.500 a-year may be enough. But is it not rather the 
opinion of the public that a supreme judge should keep a carriage 
instead of trundling in a hackney coach? If duty or health re- 
quire him to go to London, does the public feeling really pre- 
scribe, that he ought to be boxed up in the mail, and exposed to 
the many things he may hear in the traveller’s room? Is it right 
that he should withdraw himself from secular interests, and look 
to his duties and their appointed reward alone? If these, and 
many similar points be rightly settled, it is needless to talk of 
L.2000. With the existing salary, there are degrading and 
dangerous practices which a Scotch judge is not only entitled to 
follow, but absolutely bound. However painful, they are his duty; 
and they must continue to be his duty, so long as the existing sal- 
ary is notincreased byone third at the very least. It has been asked, 
how they did thirty years ago, when they had much less than 
they have now? to which we answer,—Ist, That it was perfectly 
notorious, and loudly and justly complained of, that they had a 
great deal too little then. 2dly, That the relative emoluments 
of professional men, and of public officers, have all increased in 
a much greater proportion since. Accordingly, the Scotch judges 
are in danger now, not at all because their case is groundless, 
but merely because it has been brought accidentally forward at an 
unlucky time. If their situation had been considered when that 
of the English judges was, nobody would have said a word against 
improving it. But the times happen to be sparing, and their 
claim, irresistible in itself, is therefore likely to be not only disre- 
garded, but contemned. 

As to the general measures, our greatest gratification, in ob- 
serving such efforts to improve the administration of the law, 
arises from our conviction that they must tend to confirm the 
law itself. There are some to whom it will appear an odd sen- 
timent, that there is any thing in the Law of Scotland worth 
confirming ; for there has of late been a foolish disposition in 
certain quarters, to undervalue every thing connected with it. 
It is not very difficult to explain the cause of this feeling. It is 
the result of mere ignorance, and of that impatient disdain of 
every thing different from their own which distinguishes all men 
who have no standard for any thing except that which they hap- 
pen to have been accustomed to. A matter connected with the 
Law of Scotland comes before Parliament. Of course, it is utter 
darkness and insignificance to English or Irish members. Our 
system of representation makes it impossible for Scotland to 
be always fully represented there; and the bar has never been 
represented at all. The situation of Scotland is, in this vital 
circumstance, completely different from that, not only of 
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England and of Ireland, but even of Wales. On legal matters 
these parts of the empire are direct ly in the hands of their own 
legal men. The bar forms one of the established powers and 
sources of information in Parliament. The Scotch bar does not; 
and it seems to have long been a contemptible fashion with 
many of our other members, to show by their conduct, and par- 
ticularly by their silence, how much they were afraid of being 
detected knowing any thing about the peculiar circumstances of 
their own country. One consequence of this has been, that, 
instead of instantly getting safe views and information respect- 
ing our laws and institutions, Parliament, whenever any thing 
connected with these matters is brought before it, discovers, or 
imagines that it discovers, a mere struggle for some incompre- 
hensible object. The case is called Scotch ;—and after this 
there is an end of it. Or, if it be legal, it is left to be dealt 
with by the Lawyers. Those of England take the lead, because 
no Scotch counsel engaged in practice can be much in Parlia- 
ment,—and because the English ones have naturally most in- 
fluence. A matter of Scotch Law is necessarily a matter of 
mere mirth to an English Lawyer, who does not understand it, 
and would probably think himself degraded, if it were suspected 
that he cared for it. We do not always fare much better in the 
English courts ;—even in those in which the law of Scotland is 
professed to be administered. We are often entirely, and always 
toa certain extent, in the hands of English counsel ;—partly be- 
cause it is impossible to have counsel from Scotland ;—and partly 
because, even though they were present, it is not unreasonable 
for the parties to believe that an English Barrister will have 
more effect upon an English Judge. We have often had occa- 
sion to admire the talent and attention of English counsel in 
Scotch causes in the House of Lords ; and if it be supposed that 
we are insensible of their merits, we are greatly misunderstood. 
But it is surely not imputing much to the practising lawyer of any 
country to say, that the terms and points in any other system of 
law must necessarily appear odd and unimportant tohim. All 
tradesmen laugh at other tradesmen’s tools and work. And this 
feeling once excited, nothing is more natural than that, even in 
the hands of able and conscientious men, sneers at the Court 
and at the law below, should sometimes supply the place of 
knowledge and argument. 

Notwithstanding all this, we doubt if there be a single commu- 
nity in Europe where law has made greater progress than in Scot- 
land ;—we mean progress, not in technical subdivisions and de- 
tails, butin all that constitutes the substantial usefulness of any sys- 
tem of practical jurisprudence. If it be the object of law to govern 
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the people in their various rights and transactions, by rules that 
are first fived, so that they may know what they are; and are then 
simple, so that they may understand them ; and, above all, are 
rational, so that, instead of merely restraining, they may guide 
and protect ; ;—there is no country where, even taking all de- 
fects into view, these objects have been attained in a greater de- 
gree, than in Scotland. We are confident that no Montesquieu, 
Burke, or Bentham,—no general jurist,—sufliciently acquaint- 
ed with the two systems to enable him to compare them, and 
viewing them both in an enlightened spirit, would, if he were 
consulted by a third nation, hesitate in saying to that nation, 
whether he would recommend the law of Scot: und or of England 
for its adoption. 

This proposition céuld only be supported adequately by a 
comparinen of the various kindred points or principles on which 
the laws of the two countries differ. This is not the place for 
such a comparison. Nothing would be more useful for both than 
that their two systems should be cle: arly and calmly brought into 
contrast on the matters common to each. We have neither time 
nor knowledge for more than a few very general observations; 
and, in making these, we wish it to be understood that we intend 
to speak merely of the law which governs civil actions, exclu- 
sive of the public or criminal departments ;—and that we intend 
these remarks, not as a full exposition of the grounds of our 
opinion, but rather as a mere protest against the tendencies to 
which we have alluded. 

In judging of the progress made by the municipal law of Scot- 
land, it must always be kept in view that this country has hi- 
therte suffered, and still continues to suffer, from certain mis- 
fortunes, some of which have been nearly inseparable from its 
situation. The pri incipal of these are the following. 1. The de- 
fective constitution which the Supreme Court was so long per- 
mitted to retain. 2. The want of juries ;—the effects of which, 
in improving the law, are apt to be overlooked amidst the more 
popular considerations connected with that institution. 3. The 
want of the immediate presence of Parliament. This immediate 
presence maintains a direct connexion between Parliament and 
the Bar; and affords the only opportunity that can be safely al- 
lowed of discussing the conduct of judges and of courts with free- 
dom and propriety. It detects abuses—excites observation—faci- 
litates reform. It makes every judge, and every judicial officer, 
act in the view of a place where he must be aware that he may, 
within one hour, reap his greatest glory or his greatest shame. 
What would the courts of England have been, if they had been 
removed, for a century, four hundred miles from the House of 
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Commons? A Scotch Court knows that it is responsible to Par- 
liament; an English one feels it. 

There can be no better proof of the strong sense and justice 
which prevail in our law, than that it should have triumphed 
over these disadvantages. Dut, indeed, disorderly though the 
country was anciently, “the growth of its jurisprudence was help- 
ed by many fortunate accidents. 

It pleased the barons of England to reject the Roman law; 
and it is the fashion to praise them for having done so. They 
thought that they could not maintain their liberty otherwise ; 
and if this was the ease, they were right. But we are most thank- 
ful that no such necessity was imposed upon the barons of Scot- 
Jand. <Atan age far beyond authentic history, the civil law 
pone through the canon courts into every part of our sys- 

em; and we can scarcely conceive a circumstance more fortu- 
nate for a people, than that, in the very dawning of their civil- 
isation, they should have been led to adopt a code so deeply 
founded in natural equity, so applicable to so many transactions 
and relations, so beautifully unfolded, and so intimately con= 
nected with general philosophy and literature. Besides intro- 
ducing a rational system of law, the collateral benefit arose, 
of connecting our lawyers and legisl: itors with those of other 
countries. W hile the ‘English, according to the image of Ba- 
con, when speaking of goodness, were, by their exclusive ad- 
diction to their own ways, an § island separated from other 
‘lands,’ we were ‘a continent that joined them.’ <A residence 
at the great continental schools of law, was, for centuries, an 
es stablished part of the education, not only of professional Jaw- 
yers, but of Jiberally educated gentlemen. Hence our laws 
may be said to have arisen under the tuition of all the jurists 
of Europe, who were appealed to, freely and familiarly, both in 
Parliament and in our courts. The minds of our own lawyers, 
moreover, were kept open. They were saved from that slavery 
to whatever és, which sometimes makes professional lawyers 
such miserable legislators, especially in matters of law. Tech- 
nical forms, and pre-established follies, seem, in all ages, to have 
opposed legal improvements as sparingly in Scotland as in any 
kingdom in the world. The opposite charge, of an undue pre- 
ference of novelty, has been oftencr made against us, and per- 
haps with greater justice. 

The disordered state of the country,—so unfavourable in ge- 
neral to any thing good,—compelled some of our kings, and 
many of our parliaments, to be vigorously wise, and to introduce 
laws which, being founded in obvious reason and necessity, took 
deep root, and have flourished ever since. Nothing is more cu- 
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rious or interesting than to see, amidst the rudest efforts at le- 
gislation, the first depositation of the seeds which have since 
produced, and are still producing, such valuable fruits. ‘ The 
‘ brevity and propriety of speech’ with which these laws were ex- 
pressed, excited the well-known admiration of Bacon, who de- 
clares that he had ‘ read, and read with delight, the Scottish sta- 
* tutes, and some other collections of their laws.’ 

In looking at the effect of a free judicial intercourse with 
other countries, we are far from disguising our obligations to 
England. On the contré ary, we account for a due portion of the 
excellence we boast of, by tracing it from the south. Our connex- 
jon with that quarter by commerce, and through the House of 
Lords, has brought the laws of the respective kingdoms into salu- 
tary comparison, and has enabled us, on some subjects, to borrow 
almost in wholesale from our more experienced neighbours. We 
have thus had the good fortune to be placed in a situation in 
which we have been not only enabled, but tempted, to improve 
our own system, by extracting freely from what is good in 
theirs. 

These long-continued opportunities have never been neglect- 
ed. Scotland has long been fortunate in a succession of lawyers 
who seem never to have administered law, without thinking 
how they could improve it. These distinguished persons, instead 
of grudgingly admitting imperfections, have always eagerly de- 
tected them, ‘and have brought great learning, great ability, and 
an unprejudiced spirit, to correct them. Few in this line have 
been more useful than some who, after being raised to the high- 
est honours of the profession, have had activity to watch and 
describe the judicial proceedings of the courts in which they 
acted. Several judges have left works of this description, exe- 
cuted either after their authors had reached the Bench, or were 
on its pedestal. They have descended to posterity in the ap- 
parently humble character of Reporters; but no one can under- 
stand their Reports, without feeling what the law owes to the 
industry, the reasoning, and the unsparing fidelity, of the men, 
whose recording of each day’s work seems to have been the over- 
flowing of their intense interest in each discussion,—whose 
keenness makes them represent every thing with dramatic effect, 

—and whose graphic journals so often explain the drama, by 


disclosing the secrets of the green room. The leading legal wri- 


ters of Scotland have had a narrow public and a local theme. Had 
they had a larger sphere, they would have ranked,—not in me- 
rit alone, which they already do,—but in general European repu- 
tation, among the very highest of their class. This is not a place 
for even naming, far less describing them. But there are four, 
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extending over a long and important range of time, who cannot 
be passed over in silence:—Stair, whose great work was first 
published soon after the middle of the seventeenth century,— 
Professor Bell, whose Commentaries do honour to our day,— 
and Kaimes and Erskine, who flourished nearly about the middle 
of the interval between these extreme points. 

Clearness and sense have not only given Erskine authority 
among lawyers, but have done infinitely more good, by diffu- 
sing a general knowledge of the rules and common language 
of the law among the public at large. Kaimes’s merits, and 
his defects, are to be found in his questioning spirit, and spe- 
culative fancy ;—qualities which render him far less safe than 
exciting—less sound in determining views than fertile in sug- 
gesting them—but had a powerful influence in testing max- 
ims, in eliciting principles, and in reducing every thing from 
mere authority to what he thought reason. Considering its 
era, Lord Stair’s work is an astonishing performance. He 
had not only to invent the plan of it, but to collect all its 
materials,—a task which required an intimate acquaintance 
both with the law of his own kingdom, and with the Roman, the 
canon, and the feudal systems. In this vast field, he had to 
proceed without any predecessor to guide or to warn, and when 
involved in all the public transactions of a dark age and distract- j 
ed country. The result, nevertheless, is a complete Institute of 
the law, in all its principles and forms, so profound and cireum- 
spect, that time has only increased its usefulness, and disclosed 
deeper excellences,—and delivered with such luminousness and 
simplicity, such dignified weight and brevity, that the reader 
feels as if he were listening to an oracle uttering his ‘ brief, sen- 
‘tentious precepts’ from some great judgment seat. In com- 
menting upon Bankruptcy, Professor Bell has had the largest 
subject with which any one, treating of a single department, 
can engage; for, as Bankruptcy affects every right and interest, 
it necessarily touches the whole law. But he has touched it with 
reference to his main design,—the principles of which, in all 
their applications and details, he has traced with singular me- 
thod and skill, fixing every point by positive authority, but never 
failing to point out defects and to suggest remedies, till at last 
he has had the rare honour of having, in his own day, and by 
his own labour, created the Mercantile Law of his native country. 
But even this is not his only achievement. His subject, in the \ 
liberal view in which he deals with it, led him to examine other 

' commercial systems, and his page shines with all their lights; so 
that his work is full of matter worthy the notice of the lawyers of 
every country, and is only appreciated justly when it is consider- 
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ed as one of the greatest modern contributions to the science of 
general mercantile jurisprudence. 

It is impossible to read these, or any of the other leading 
writers on any part of the law of Scotland, without admiring 
the independence with which they have all liberated themselves 
from the shackles of their trade, and the uniform anxiety which 
seems absolutely to guide their pens, not merely to announce 
what the law is, but to find out and to recommend what it ought 
tobe. In doing this, it seems to have been their constant cus- 
tom to look beyond the mere fence of their own system, into 
adjoining usages; and to reduce every thing to intelligible sense 
and practical usefulness. There are many things in law, of 
which the excellence consists merely in their being fixed; but 
wherever one thing is in itself better than another, our legal 
writers, in discussing it, have at least avoided what is said to be 
the common error of daw yers, that of mistaking a custom fora 
reason, a phrase for a principle. 

The result may be judged of by a few examples, selected 
solely on the principle that they relate to matters intelligible to 
every body, and which have of late engaged much of the public 
attention. 

Pauperisin, Popular Education, and the Church, are the three 
subjects which, all over Europe, seem to have most effectually 
bafiled the intreduction of right laws for their regulation. 
The condition of Eugland, in this respect, does not require to 
be stated. It is groaning under its poy pular ignorance—groaning 
under its poor —and groaning under its church. The people of 
Scotland groan under neither. The law educates the people; 
provides for the poor; and maintains a working clergy, without 
one single, idle, or superduous, or overpaid clergyman. And 
all this is accomplished by ancient laws, which have long been 
operating so silently and easily, that it is only by hearing “of the 
grievances of other places that our attention is called to our own 
blessings. The law of no country is to be utterly despised, 
which puts the means of knowledge within the reach of all the 
people, and saves them almost entirely from tithes, and as much 
from poor-rates as they choose. 

The condition of real property in England has been recently 
explained in a report to Parliament. It seems to us to be so ex- 
traordinary, that it staggers one tocomprehend how the lawof any 
country could get into that state, or how it has worked, or been 
tolerated, so long. The Deeds, it seems, are countless, endless, 
and exceedingly complex; and, after all, de not give a log: al title 
to the subject. We have heard a Lord High Ch: ancellor declare, 
that there was scarcely a legal title to an estate in England. 
This defect seems to be remedied by a system of trusts, ‘under 
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which every thing, if not actually in the stomach, is at least 
within the jaws, of that great leviathan, the Chancery. Then, 
there seems to be no way in which the exact condition of any 
piece of property can be known, except by getting and studying 
all the deeds which may have ever been executed respecting it. 
And, after all, a flaw once, seems to be nearly a flaw for ever : 
for time cures nothing, or little. These are things which make 
a Scotch lawyer stare. In his own country he finds none of 
them. All titles to real property are there strictly legal. They 
are constituted, in all their varieties, by a few well-known deeds 
of conveyance ; followed by a symbolical delivery of the sub- 
ject. This act is set forth in a written instrument; which in- 
strument must be recorded ina public register within sixty days. 
This register contains a record not only of all transmissions of 
every fragment of real property, but of all the mortgages or other 
burdens by which it may be affected ; and it is kept in a manner 
that renders it as accessible as the pages, or the matter, of 
any ordinary book. It is the great exponent, and the great se- 
curity, of all the land rights of the country, and has done its 
business as such, easily and effectually, for upwards of two hun- 
dred years. Instead, moreover, of leaving defects in titles to 
be taken advantage of at any given time, the law of Scot- 
land obliges those who are not disqualified by minority or other- 
wise from protecting themselves, to bring forward their chal- 
lenge within forty years, under the positive declaration, that if 
they do not, the person who shall have possessed for that period, 
upon a recorded title, shall be secure against all objections not 
contained in the body of the title itself. No better plan has pro- 
bably ever been invented for the security of real property, than 
this combination of the law of registration with that of prescrip- 
tion. The deeds by which all this is accomplished are compara- 
tively few; and, though founded on feudal maxims and usages, 
they are as clear and coherent in their principles, as they are 
certain in their applications. Some of the feudal forms might 
now, perhaps, be conveniently spared, so as to simplify, without 
breaking up, the system ; and entails, against which a struggle 
has for some time been making, are an undoubted abomination. 
Th: se will certainly not be endured much longer. But, with these 
exceptions, we know no material improvement that we could sug- 
gest. 

"The laws which regulate the administration of land, are as 
excellent as those which determine its title. Commons are liable 
to be divided among the'adjoining proprietors, according to their 
interests, as established by grant or usage. All that is necessary 
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for this purpose is asimple application to the Court,—which any 
party interested may make. Small pieces of land that are inter- 
mixed are liable, in the same way, to undergo a more convenient 
allotment ; and, instead of leaving contiguous estates exposed to 
each other’s encroachments, or throwing the burden of fencing 
them upon one of the proprietors who may be reasonable, and 
giving the other the advantage, without contributing to the 
‘price, each of them may compel the other to concur in a measure 
necessarily beneficial to both. There are many other occasions 
on which the equitable adjustment of adjoining property may be 
judicially compelled. No tenant is secure beyond a single year, 
unless he has a written lease or some written title of possession. 
But, with this writing, followed by possession, he is as secure as 
his landlord. The lease commonly expresses the leading condi- 
tions to which the parties have agreed ; and its silence is sup- 
plied, to a great extent, by the known conditions implied by law 
and usage. The landlord has the security of the crop for his 
rent; and thus, no tenant, whose character or circumstances are 
free from suspicion, requires to give any security but what the 
soil and his Jabour annually supply him with. There can be no 
better evidence of the practical excellence of this system, than 
that which is afforded by the unexampled advance which Scot- 
land has made in the cultivation of her comparatively sterile 
soil. If Commissioners had been enquiring into the condition of 
our law of real property, we cannot say that (with the above ex- 
ceptions) we know of any material change which they would 
have been likely to recommend. 

Though there be countless minor differences in the law of per- 
sonal property in the two countries, there is no repugnance so im- 
portant and obvious as to be interesting, or perhaps very intel- 
ligible, to ordinary readers. Commerce, and the operation of the 
same necessity, have assimilated rules naturally flexible. 

In the great department of the bankrupt law, however, 
which affects the distribution of property of every description, 
the systems that prevail in the two kingdoms, notwithstanding 
the tendency of many recent measures to unite them, are still 
marked by important dissimilarities. These are diminishing 
every day ; because the sense and equity of the law of Scotland 
are making extensive conquests. It is impossible to describe 
the principles or limits of these triumphs here. They are mi- 
nutely explained in the great work to which we have already re- 
ferred, by Professor Bell, who has delineated them with his usual 
clearness and judgment. No lawyer or intelligent merchant 
can study any of the leading departments either of that book, or 
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of any work on the English law of bankruptcy, without per- 
ceiving, that although we have gleaned much from the rich 
harvest of cases with which its large experience has supplied 
that country, we have made ample repayment in the models 
with which we have supplied its legislators in reforming their 
own mercantile law. The statute, for example, which limits 
the retrospective effect of the commission of bankruptcy to two 
months ;—the statute by which contingent creditors, instead of 
being cast out of the distribution, are allowed to rank contin- 
gently on the bankrupt estate ;—the law which enables cre- 
ditors to settle with their debtors by a composition, to which, if 
reasonable, and supported by a certain majority of number and 
value, the minority must yield ;—the humane and enlightened 
provision by which bankrupts making a proper cessio bonorum 
may escape the torture of unnecessary imprisonment ;—these, and 
many similar improvements in the English law, have not only 
been borrowed from the law of Scotland, but the fact has been 
avowed by the authors of these changes. Thurlow, Loughbo- 
rough, Eldon, Romilly, Abbot, and many Parliamentary Com- 
missions, have acknowledged their obligations in the course of 
their reforms in commercial law, to the bankrupt law of this 
country. There are some absurdities that still require to be 
removed ; such, for example, as the supposed incompatibility o: 
proceedings against the person and against the property of the 
bankrupt at once, whereby a villain who is in jail may walk 
about rattling with gold, without his creditor having the power 
of touching it; and the feudal, or rather aristocratic, barbarism 
which saves lands from being attached for debt. Such abuses 
will probably be corrected at last; and when their correction 
is opposed, as certainly it will be, the example of Scotland will 
be again, we trust successfully, appealed to. 

The laws with respect to the rights of persons,—those laws, 
namely, which regulate the conjugal relation; the filial; that of 
master and servant ; guardian and ward—and such like, seem to 
accomplish their objects satisfactorily in both countries. There 
are two points, however, on which our policy is often impeached ; 
but on grounds which cannot appear even plausible to any eye 
not perverted by the long and exclusive use of the English lens. 

It is said, that we have a barbarous law of libel. The great 
object of any law of libel, in so far as individuals are concerned, 
(which is the only case we are talking of,) is to afford reparation 
for injury sustained through defamatory statement ; and, there- 
fore, it would seem, that wherever injury is alleged to have been 
sustained through defamation, the reality both of the injury and 
of the defamation ought to be determined, like any other facts, 
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by the jury. But the law of England declares, Ist, That when 
an alleged libeller is proceeded against criminally, he shall not 
be allowed to prove that what he stated was true, although it be 
impossible for any man to avoid feeling that the truth or the 
falsehood of the statement, though it may not always determine 
his innocence, always tends at least to mitigate his guilt. Being 
thus unfair against the accused in one situation, that law cor- 
rects this, by being unfair in his favour in another. For it de- 
clares, 2dly. That it is possible for one man utterly to blast and 
extinguish another by a false statement so injurious that it may 
lead to his instant expulsion from society ; and that, nevertheless, 
the author of this wrong may defend himself by simply saying, 
when he is arraigned civilly, that he charged his victim with no- 
thing that is legally a crime. The defences that have been made 
of the English rules, and the devices and exceptions that have 
been invented to conceal and limit their practical operation, are 
among the most curious specimens of the darkness in which a 
technical man may crawl, while the rest of the world is walk- 
ing in the blaze of day. 

The law of Scotland is deformed by none of these things. 
The criminal law does not positively refuse to punish the robber 
of reputation any more than the robber of property. But when 
private individuals alone are concerned, it is thought in practice 
that every man is the best guardian of his own character; and 
when he is attacked, the general course that he follows is to 
seek for civil reparation by a proceeding at his own instance. He 
cannot ask a Court, however, to judge between him and his as- 
sailant, without, by that very act, allowing the jury to take the 
truth of the statement into view, at least, as an extenuation. 
But, on the other hand, if he has suffered, even in his feelings, 
by false slander, it will be no protection, before that jury, for 
the libeller to say, that though his falsehood has ruined his vic- 
tim, this is because the world is wrong; and that the law does 
not condemn the act he charged him with. Of course, there are 
many subsidiary rules and exceptions, whereby the province of 
the judge is saved from encroachment; but this is the founda- 
tion of the system. And it is a system in the soundness of which 
we have the greatest confidence, from perceiving two facts : one, 
that nothing seems to be less satisfactory to the people of Eng- 
Jand than the English law of libel; the other, that the im- 
provements which enlightened men have recommended for it, all 
proceed to the adoption of principles which, in substance, are our 
own. 

Our law of marriage is objected to also. The objections, 
shortly expressed, are, that a Scotchman first gets a wife too 
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easily, and that he then gets too easily quitofher. That is, that 
our rules are defective, both in respect to the constitution, and 
with respect to the dissolution, of the conjugal relation. Consi- 
dering that our system is founded on the principles of the civil 
law, modified in its application to Christian countries by the 
canon ; that, therefore, it has strong analogies in the law of every 
kingdom in Europe; and that it bore a particular resemblance 
even to the law of England before the Marriage Act; it would 
be somewhat extraordinary if these defects really existed. 

The marriage law of England, though it may be excellent for 
the people there, is marked to others by some things calculated 
to startle one who considers this as the relation which, of all 
others, ought to be most directly founded upon the obvious prin- 
ciples of human nature. Thus the relation can only be con- 
tracted, under the law of England, by complying strictly with 
certain religious ceremonies. In so much, that parents may rear 
families, and crown them with public honours, and die, and may 
then be discovered to have passed their days in concubinage, 
and in nourishing bastards, merely because all the world was 
mistaken in supposing a priest to have been ordained, or a cha- 
pel to have been licensed. And this literal compliance with the 
forms of the church is enforced, under the same penalty of null- 
ity, even against those whom the law tolerates in dissenting 
from that religion. Yet, if any parties choose to go, but for a 
single hour, beyond the local territory of England, a marriage 
contracted there, in contempt of all English ceremonies, though 
an avowed fraud of the English law, seems to be recognised in 
the English Courts. When the relation is once contracted, it 
is said to be indissoluble. Yet, if the fidelity which is essential 
towards the fulfilment of the contract, be violated by one of the 
parties, a separation may be obtained from bed and board. It 
would seem to a practical person, that if aman and woman were 
legally severed from dining or sleeping together, they could 
scarcely be called husband and wife. But, in England, though 
adultery may have divided them, and divided them legally, from 
that society which is the sole object of the institution of mar- 
riage, still they are married persons. This again is corrected, 
however, in spite of the pretended indissolubility, by letting them 
be divorced by Act of Parliament. But this remedy has all the 
defects that a remedy for such a thing can have. It is never 
obtained as a matter of right; it is fettered ;—it is unequal. It 
must be preceded by damages obtained in a court of justice ;— 
that is, it depends on the accidents of another suit ;—and, even 
after this, it is given to only one of the parties ;—the remedial 
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justice of Parliament being, in all cases, denied to the female, 
however innocent. To attempt to reconcile or vindicate all this 
by saying, that separation is not divorce, and that what is only 
got by a statute is not got by the law, but against it—is to at- 
tempt to mislead us by mere words. It is not the form of the 
thing, or the technical ground on which it may be put, that 
must ever seem odd to strangers, but the thing itself. Whatever 
machinery is put in motion to effect the result, the result itself, 
in the practical administration of the law of husband and wife, 
is distinguished by the preceding peculiarities. 

The notion of the law of Scotland is, that the essence of mar- 
riage consists in the agreement to marry; and that although it 
may be politic to punish all expressions of this agreement which 
do not take place according to the forms of the public law and 
religion, it leads to nothing but distress and villainy to make the 
nullity of the contract one of the consequences of marrying ir- 
regularly. The great thing, in this as in other contracts, is to 
ascertain whether people really made up their minds to marry. 
There are delicate tests for fixing this, but the general fact to be 
fixed is the intention of the alleged contractors. And this being 
once established, nothing so frightful is tolerated as that the ori- 
ginal understanding, and all the consequences of the most so- 
lemn, honourable, and long-continued union must be disregarded, 
merely because there was an unconscious omission of some part 
of the state ceremony. Mutual fidelity being implied in the 
contract, if one of the parties proves false, the other, without 
distinction of sex, is entitled to the natural remedy of divorce; 
and this from a court of law, as a matter of right, in all cases 
whatever. This leads to no over easy contraction, and to no 
over easy dissolution, of marriages. These principles are so per- 
fectly agreeable to nature, that there is no important relation 
which the people of Scotland contract so safely, or have so little 
dispute about, as that of marriage. If it be supposed that their 
law is not favourable to morality, we ask, where are the conju- 
gal or parental ties more sacred? The truth is, that they never 
hear a doubt about their law of marriage, except when an English 
couple raise up an extraordinary case, by making Scotland the 
scene for evading the laws of their own country. If the law of 
England would be firm to its professed principles, and recognise 
no marriages made in palpable defraud of its rules by its own 
subjects, we should never hear a word about the pretended de- 
fects of the law of Scotland. 

The improvements which have of late been made in our forms 
of administering civil justice, show that we were not perfect in 
this department. But, though we admit the necessity of these 
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improvements, and even concur in the propriety of still further 
changes, it is a great error to suppose that the general system of 
our courts, or of our forms, is, or ever was, intrinsically wrong. 
Those, on the contrary, who know the facts best, hold the chief 
benefit of the recent changes to be, that they imply an approxi- 
mation to what was really our ancient condition. 

The general plan of the Scots courts is, Ist, That there are 
adequate inferior tribunals, chiefly the Sheriff Courts, in every 
county; 2dly, That there is a Supreme Court, into which al- 
most all causes can be brought in the first instance, and which 
reviews and superintends all the inferior judicatories; 3dly, 
That this Supreme Court combines the jurisdiction both of a 
court of law and of a court of equity. The practical result of 
this is, that for causes which parties may choose to consider as 
trifling, there are inferior and responsible Courts always open ; 
and that, whenever they choose to come before the highest tri- 
bunal, either as an original court, or as a court of review, they 
have one armed with adequate powers. ‘The Sheriffs-Depute 
must all be members of the bar; and never did any country 
owe more to any subordinate judicial institution, than Scotland 
has long done to these admirable local jurisdictions, which not 
only perform their own business in general excellently, but operate 
as an example and a check for all the other inferior courts. We 
do not rightly understand the machinery of the provincial courts 
of England; but the yearly proceedings of Parliament show 
that they do not operate satisfactorily ; and, so far as we can pe-« 
netrate, this seems chiefly to be owing to the want of fixed local 
courts, conducted by paid and responsible individual judges. 

Two changes have sometimes been suggested on the Scotch 
inferior Courts, both of which would be pernicious. One of them 
is, that each Sheriff should be required to live constantly within 
his county ;—a plausible, but most fallacious idea. They can, in 
general, be at their posts in a few hours, and always in a couple 
of days; and half their usefulness consists in their residing 
there only occasionally, and living in the legal atmosphere of 
the capital generally. Their permanent residence in their coun- 
ties should not only not be required, but it should be prohibited. 
Their heads get stuffed with prejudices, and emptied of law. 
The permanent residence of their Substitutes is quite sufficient 
for all summary emergencies. The other scheme is, that our 
Justices of the Peace should get more business to perform, both 
in quantity and quality ; and, in particular, that they should be 
allowed to exercise jurisdiction over a higher class of civil causes ; 
for which purpose it has been further proposed, that they should 
be assisted by a jury, and a learned chairman. No one can sug- 
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gest or defend this scheme, without testifying his ignorance of 
Scotland. For the purposes of civil justice, Justices of the 
Peace are, in theory and in practice, the worst judges possible. 
Long practice,—the experience acquired by inundations of 
cases,—the presence of counsel, and there being no Substitutes, 
may make the system work tolerably in England. But there are 
no circumstances to generate Justices, as important municipal 
judges, in Scotland ; where, accordingly, they are not required 
in that character, and would be loathed. A narrow country, 
with strong local partialities, and little provincial litigation, with 
a Sheriff Court at every door, and an accessible Supreme Court, 
is not the place for extending the civil jurisdiction of Justices. 

It is to the equitable jurisdiction of the Supreme Court that 
we owe perhaps the best parts of our law. Indeed, the result, 
under this Court, may be considered as a practical solution of 
the problem that has been sometimes stated, whether equitable 
and legal jurisdiction should be disjoined. We do not recollect 
of any one of our native legal reformers having ever been sufli- 
ciently lunatic to propose that there should be a Court of Chan- 
cery in Scotland. Our brethren of the south will probably 
think that the want of it is the only thing good in our whole 
system. 

The defects in the English modes of getting into court, and of 
pleading after the parties are there, have been fully expounded of 
late, in Parliament, and by the press. It is a subject which 
makes one giddy to look at it. If a congress were to be held 
of enlightened judges, and jurists, and formalists, of all coun- 
tries, with a view to settle the most perfect system of judicial 
procedure, they would probably not agree in the entire adop- 
tion of any one yet realized as the best; but, most unquestion- 
ably, they would concur in avoiding that of England, in its pre- 
sent condition, as the worst. They would see in it incredible 
intricacy, empirical inventions, circuitous remedies, unintel- 
ligible fictions ;—a dizzying maze, calculated apparently for no 
purpose but to secure monopoly, or to wrap justice in mystery. 
This fs that special pleading which was termed by one of its old 
practitioners, ‘ a divine science!’ Justice being meant for this 
world, we are much better pleased, that in our forms, we in 
Scotland are of the earth earthy. 

In a Scotch tribunal, whether high or low, whoever the par- 
ties, or whatever the subject in dispute, may be, the defendant is 
brought into court by a writ, called either a summons, or peti- 
tion, but in substance the same, which, besides requiring his 
attendance, tells him, in plain and intelligible words, what is 
wanted of him, and why it is wanted. And he may be brought 
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into court although there may be no claim against him pre- 
sently exigible, but merely to have the rights of the parties ju- 
dicially, theugh prospectively, declared. te defends himself by 
a written statement, equally short and plain. After this, each 
party is obliged to make a real, and not a nominal, disclosure of 
all his material facts and views, with such a production of, or such 
a reference to, his written evidence, that it can in general ouly 
be owing to negligence, or stupidity, that each of them is not 
as completely aware of the other’s case as any human inven- 
tion could make them. And should they even wish to subject 
each other to judicial examination, this can be obtained, if the 
court approves, not in the cumbrous and evasive form of written 
interrogatories, and absent written answers, but by direct per- 
sonal questioning. All this may be conducted in any words 
that are intelligible, and therefore (as will always happen where 
the science is not made too divine) it is so little darkened by 
technical jargon, that it may be understood by any body ; and, 
from first to last, there is not the vestige of a fiction. If, besides 
calling the defendant into Court, the plaintiff wish for security 
during the dependence of the suit, he has it, (but always under 
the control of the Court,) of every description. By one simple 
form, he can attach the real property in security ; by another, 
he can attach the personal property ; and, by a third, he can re- 
strain the debtor personally from leaving the country. Let any 
one read the late Parliamentary Reports and Debates, under 
the recollection that this complete simplicity, directness, security, 
and previous disclosure, has been realized at his elbow, and he 
will then be qualified to appreciate the great principles of the 
Scottish system. 

This system, as might have been expected, has, both in its 
law and in its administration, given as entire satisfaction to the 
people it is intended for, as any thing old has given to any por- 
tion of the public in modern times. There has no doubt been a 
great, and repeated, and most just call, for reform; but it has 
always been reform, and not destruction, that has been requi- 
red. Any dissatisfaction that may have been expressed in Eng- 
land, is not in itself of much weight, because the chief object is 
that the law shall be agreeable to those it rules; and such dis- 
satisfaction has plainly arisen from causes for which the law of 
Scotland is not responsible. The original sin of not being Eng- 
lish, is not its fault; and it is only blamed for being Scotch, in 
consequence of a few occasional cases in which the law of Eng- 
land feels it solely by collision. An English pair cheat the law 
of England by a Gretua Green marriage, and then, instead of 
simply holding the cheats not to be married, there is an ouicry 
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against the law of Scotland! Whatever dissatisfaction has been 
evinced in Scotland, has arisen from two causes. First, from 
judges not being always appointed on purely judicial grounds, 
Perhaps more than one-half of all the corrections we have been 
obliged to undergo, has been owing to this one cause; and if 
this error be not corrected, all other remedies must prove vain. 
Secondly, from the reform of abuses or defects being too long 
resisted. But though reform became at last indispensable, its 
being called for was no proof that the country was dissatisfied 
with its great judicial landmarks, but exactly the reverse. De- 
ducting a few ingenious persons, who have proceeded as if 
the only way in which they could evince their elevation above 
prejudice, was by showing how many changes they could make, 
the great mass of the intelligence of Scotland has adhered to 
the general fabrie of our civil Jaws and institutions, with a con- 
fidence which is the best proof of their merit. Amidst all the 
speculations that have been invited or provoked, about legal 
forms, we cannot discover one, and certainly no respectable one, 
in which any thing has been proposed inconsistent with the pre- 
servation of the body of our law. 

The only thing that disturbs us is some results that are pro- 
duced by, and we are afraid are inseparable from, the appeal to 
the House of Lords. This appeal is in itself not merely expe- 
dient, but absolutely necessary. It corrects error; it excites 
attention ; it checks carelessness ; it exposes extravagance. Pro- 
bably no part of the empire could do without it, and certainly 
Scotland could not. Accordingly, among all the persons who 
were examined by the Commission of 1823, and amidst all the 
host of opinions that were then given, there was no dissentient 
voice upon the subject. But nothing is perfect. The House of 
Lords, instead of being a scene for the review of great and dif- 
ficult legal questions, which is its proper judicial purpose, has 
become, and will probably become still more so, a mere branch 
of the Court of Session, into which every case, however clear or 
trifling, is drawn. If this merely wasted the time of that House, 
or the money of unreasonable litigants, we should care less for 
it. But there are some misfortunes connected with this privi- 
lege, which have sometimes staggered even our strong faith in 
its being indispensable. 

1. It is necessarily attended with great delay and expense. 
There are many cases in which the necessity of submitting to 
error is not a greater evil than that of getting it corrected by an 
appeal to a distant Court. As things are, no final judicial error 
committed in Scotland can be reviewed, except by an applica- 
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tion to the justice, and an intolerable consumption of the time, 
of the House of Lords. 

2. Although Scotch causes be considered in the House of Lords 
with a degree of profound and anxious attention, which is of itself, 
by its example, a great blessing, how often has it happened that 
judgments have been pronounced plainly repugnant to the law 
of Scotland? This question (for we put it merely as such) could 
only be answered by a careful examination of a long train of 
cases. Nothing could be more useful than such a candid sur- 
vey of what the law of Scotland has gained, or has lost, by 
judgments in the House of Lords. Notwithstanding what we 
owe to that House indirectly, we are afraid that the result of 
such a retrospect is extremely problematical. And it is little or 
no detraction from the merits of any such Court, that it should 
occasionally err in its review of foreign law. The influence of 
feelings native to the judge, is nearly irresistible. Even though 
this only led to a few bad judgments, whether of reversal or of 
affirmance, it would be a misfortune, especially as judicial errors 
are always pernicious in proportion to the height of the place 
they proceed from. But, 

3. The very subjection to review before foreign lawyers, has 
a strong tendency to lower the Court appealed from in the eyes 
of the country. Where this arises from bad decision in the 
Court below, it is right that it should suffer all that the cor- 
rection of the decision implies. But where the affirmance is 
wrong, the rashness of the inferior Court is encouraged ; and 
where the reversal is wrong, the weight of that Court is un- 
justly diminished. Lawyers may be able to appreciate judg- 
ments ;—but the world at large is not. The world, therefore, 
looks merely to the result; and it gets that result, accompanied 
by any remarks which may have been used on the bench, or at 
the bar ; which remarks must always be more efficacious when 
they are the last that the public hears. If a right of appeal 
were to be introduced from the King’s Bench to the Court of 
Session, the confidence which even the English public has in 
the former, would not only be diminished in point of fact, but 
justly ; because, all that it would know, would be, that so many 
of its judgments were reversed by the Court which the state had 
set up for their revision. They might get a deal of bad Eng- 
lish law; but this bad law might be supported by plausible 
reasons enough ; and, although their Court might growl, still so 
long as it was obliged to submit, and we had the last word, we 
would ultimately carry the public along with us. “No one who 
has observed the effect of the appeal to the House of Lords, can 
have failed to perceive what a trial foreign review must always 
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expose any Court to, even when the Court appealed from is 
unguestionably right. The intervention of judges, who are 
strangers to the law they are reviewing, must always tend to 
shake the confidence of the people in their own tribunals ; and, 
accordingly, it is notorious that appeals are habitually taken, 
even when there is no specific or sincere objection to the origi- 
nal judgment, merely for the sake of the chance. This, indeed, 
is the true source of at least one half of all the appeals that are 
taken. 

Notwithstanding this, we do not point at any thing like an 
abridgement of the right of appeal. Such a measure might not 
be very hazardous to our law, but it might be fatal to our 
justice. But we are anxious about some checks which are 
calculated to diminish the bad incidents of this good thing. In 
particular, we apprehend, that the scheme of an intermediate 
Court of Appeal, which formed a part of the plan of the govern- 
ment of 1806, and would certainly have been realised, if that 
government had not been overturned, deserves the most serious 
reconsideration. The measure of that day was connected with 
various party views and personal objects, which are now for- 
gotten, and was not brought forward in the shape most likely 
to secure either its success or popularity. But the strongest 
objections that were urged against it, were all founded on the 
constitution of the Court, and not on the principle of the plan. 
And no doubt, the manner in which such a court could, or 
should, be framed, is probably a more difficult question, than 
the expediency of having it; and, in considering the subject, 
these points ought always to be kept separate. We say nothing 
of the structure of the tribunal, except that, if the Lord Chief 
Baron be made a part of it, as he should, we see no necessity 
for the creation and introduction into it of a new judge, as was 
formerly proposed; and that, with this exception, the Court of 
Review might be what Lord Grenville called “ an emanation” 
from the Court of Session. With respect to the scheme itself, 
it is some recommendation of it, that no less a person than Lord 
Grenville was decided in its favour ;—that it was approved of by 
the Faculty of Advocates ;— and that it is agreeable to the analogy 
of England. The reasons for it, independently of authority, are 
to be found in the tendency of an interposed jurisdiction to al- 
leviate the evils otherwise inseparable from any system of direct 
and immediate appeal to the House of Lords. The obvious ob- 
jections to it are, the multiplication of courts,—the increase of 
expense to the suitors, who are obliged to go to the House of 
Lords at last ; the tendency of any local Court of review to be- 
come a mere chamber of the Court of Session, and to require 
itself the corrective it is intended to administer; and the ineffi- 
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ciency of any thing short of the very highest tribunal in the 
kingdom to impose due restraint on the Courts whose fallibility 
_occasions the necessity for such means of checking it. These 
objections are all well founded; and, if not counterbalanced, 
are conclusive. But, are they not counterbalanced by the fol- 
lowing advantages ? 

1. The preserving of the law, and the securing of consistency 
of judgment in the two divisions of the Court of Session, by 
having one standard, common and superior to them both. No- 
thing is more awkward or imperfect than the existing remedy, 
which consists in an occasional revival of the old Court, by a 
junction of its two departments. It is a remedy much resorted 
to by the House of Lords in its distress, because it is the only 
one that exists; but surely it would be better to prevent cases 
emerging there, unless they got up with all the law on their 
heads that the Court below could give them. 2. The maintain- 
ing the dignity and authority of the local institutions, by increa- 
sing the weight of their judgments, before the Court above could 
touch them. 3. The diminishing of appeals to the House of Lords, 
by rendering them more hopeless; and thus compensating, by a 
saving of costs upon the whole, for the additional expense laid 
upon those who will litigate to the last stage. These reasons 
are possibly insufficient ; but undoubtedly a measure which has 
the precedent of England for checking the same evil, and was very 
nearly introduced here a few years ago, is at least deserving 
of grave consideration. If no appeal can be taken at once from 
the King’s Bench or Common Pleas to the House of Lords, but 
every error committed by these courts has a chance of being 
corrected by an intermediate review, till at last it only reaches 
the Court of the last resort, with the importance implied in great 
interests, and the authority derived from the combined learning 
of all the judges ;—why should it be competent to every Scotch 
litigant to fly to the House of Lords direct, whenever he fan- 
cies he has caught any division of the Court of Session at an 
advantage, or has a case in which he thinks it not hopeless to 
speculate on the contingencies of a foreign tribunal ? 

If the present system is to continue, we would suggest, Ist, 
That there should be a correction of those strange rules by 
which the necessary costs of an appeal are now given ;—the 
effect of which is, that groundless appeals are encouraged, and 
that, when they are well founded, justice cannot be obtained, 
except at a loss. 2dly, That causes shall be heard at such 
a season, and so continuously, that it is possible for Scotch 
counsel to attend. Nothing can exceed the talent or learning 
of the English bar. But law cannot be learned by instinct; 
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and an able man may make a clever speech, and yet leave it 
obvious to those familiar with the subject, that he has never 
come near the right feeling of it. 3dly, And above all, that 
due care be taken to provide an adequate judge for the court of 
review. The general idea has always been, that this individual 
shall be the Chancellor. The very fact of a person attaining 
that station, is a tolerable security that he must have a right 
judicial head. The reversals of such a man correct, while his 
affirmances support, the courts below. But all devices and ar- 
rangements, by which Scotch causes may be given over, as 
trash, to any inferior hand that can be found willing to engage 
with them, are dangerous. They not only injure the law, and 
defeat justice, but they increase the very evil of intolerable ap- 
peals, which these temporary schemes are generally intended to 
check. There is no device for increasing appeals, so certain of 
success, as that of multiplying the accidents on which their re- 
sults depend. 

There is one thing more which we earnestly hope. It is, 
that after the projected measures shall come into operation, we 
shall be let alone. Every thing that will be then done will have 
been right. But it will have been obtained at a fearful risk. 
For the last twenty-five years, we have scarcely ever had a 
breathing time of one year, and certainly never of three. The 
Scotch Courts have been set up as a target, at which every re- 
former has been invited to let fly his speculation.* No wonder 


* Nothing can show the effects of unsettling people’s minds on such 
subjects more strongly than the wild projects which, even in this eleventh 
hour, men have been at the pains to invent and to print. One gentleman 
is for reuniting the courts, and for never letting the judges of the Court of 
Session employ juries. Yet he is fond of jury trial. Then he is for abo- 
lishing the Jury Court ; which being done, he is for instantly restoring it— 
only calling it the Exchequer. Another thinks that it isa fit season for dis- 
pensing with the institution of counsel ; whose duties he proposes shall be 
performed by the agent. A third is of opinion that the supreme court is 
scarcely necessary, as the whole Jaw might be administered by juries, di- 
rected by resident sheriffs. A fourth recommends throwing open the 
Scotch bar to English counsel, who, however, are never to get up to the 
bench ; while a fifth rather thinks that we should transplant a few full- 
grown foreign judges at once. Against which it has been suggested by a 
sixth, (though this is certainly more deserving of attention,) that that 
assimilation of laws which is said to be so desirable, would be best ef- 
fected by placing a few Scotch judges on the bench of England. Each of 
these schemes has found an honest and ardent patron. Our courts and 
our law have hitherto survived these ‘ Hydras, and Gorgons, and Chime- 
‘ras dire !’ 
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that they have been pierced by a thousand arrows,—some of 
them poisoned. Parliamentary Reports, Resolutions of Public 
Bodies, Statutes, Pamphlets, Acts of Court,—have been hurt- 
ling in the air. No mortal institution can stand such an ordeal. 
Nothing remains to be done but that, in the appointment of 
judges, Government should act on the principles which have 
lately done it so much honour ;—and that time should be given 
to the system to work itself pure. The new Court of Appeal ex- 
cepted, we know no other judicial reform that we look for. In 
a few years, the fog will be cleared away, and we shall be able 
to see where we are, Those who fret at every form that touches 
their particular case, will be taught that there are some things 
in courts that are fixed; and that a rule may be quite right, 
though it happens neither to suit the interest nor the theory 
which they may be advocating at the moment. The Supreme 
Court and its members, freed from the fever of constant change, 
will be enabled to do their work firmly, and to bring the ex- 
cellent law which they practise to still greater maturity. 

Of the success of their career, when thus liberated, and act- 
ing in the view of a public of increasing intelligence, and now 
thoroughly instructed on judicial subjects, we can entertain no 
doubt. For the Bench of Scotland contains bright names ;—men 
under whom the duty of carrying judicial reformation into prac- 
tice has as favourable a prospect as devotion to the cause, and 
great legal accomplishment, can ever give it. The Bar, besides 
professional learning and talent, is as splendidly adorned by ge- 
neral literature and by public virtue as any Bar upon earth. Cri- 
ticisms have been made on the manner of both. We cannot ven- 
ture to say how far either the censure or the praise of these criti- 
cisms is just. Probably both, at times. They must not be judged 
of merely by a standard taken from the accidental fashion or cus- 
tom of any other place ; but by their approximation to, or reces- 
sion from, the things that form the universal excellences of the 
judicial manner. In a well-regulated place of justice, the court- 
room is orderly and noiseless. The bench attends ;—or appears 
to do so. When it does not, the failure neither proceeds from 
indifference nor from impatience. There is much consultation 
before judgment ;—little conversation during debate. The judges 
recollect, that the vices of counsel must always be generated by 
themselves ; because they are only practised from their supposed 
influence with the bench, and from seeing that the opposite vir- 
tues fail. The bar venerates good taste,—the only corrective of 
the defects naturally connected with the exercise of that profes- 
sion. It therefore grudges the laurels that are sometimes he- 
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stowed by the ignorant on certain vulgar qualities, such as per- 
tinacity or vehemence, which, though they may accompany 
success, can never, in a right court, he the cause of it. On or- 
dinary occasions, when there is no call for a higher flight, it ap- 
preciates brevity, calmness, and sense; virtues so essential 
amidst the bustle and distraction of legal war, that their pre- 
sence renders even honesty more powerful, while their absence 
makes learning useless. To both bench and bar, in Scotland and 
everywhere else, we strongly recommend the attentive and re- 
peated study of Bacon’s little Essay (scarcely three pages) on 
‘ Judicature.’ It is a discourse which ought not merely to be 
suspended over the gate, but engraven on the heart, of every 
court of justice. 


Art. VI.—Cloudesley ; a Tale. By the Author of Caleb 
Williams, 3 vols. S8vo. London. 1830. 


VY E find little of the author of Caleb Williams in the present 

work, except the name in the title-page. Either we are 
changed, or Mr Godwin is changed, since he wrote that masterly 
performance. We remember the first time of reading it well, 
though now long ago. In addition to the singularity and surprise 
occasioned by seeing a romance written by a philosopher and 
politician, what a quickening of the pulse,—what an interest 
in the progress of the story,—what an eager curiosity in divi- 
ning the future,—what an individuality and contrast in the 
characters,—what an elevation and what a fall was that of Falk- 
land ;—how we felt for his blighted hopes, his remorse, and de- 
spair, and took part with Caleb Williams as his ordinary and un- 
formed sentiments are brought out, and rendered more and more 
acute by the force of circumstances, till hurried on by an in- 
creasing and incontrollable impulse, he turns upon his proud 
benefactor and unrelenting persecutor, and in a mortal struggle, 
overthrows him on the vantage-ground of humanity and justice ! 
There is not a moment’s pause in the action or sentiments: the 
breath is suspended, the faculties wound up to the highest pitch, 
as we read. Page after page is greedily devoured. There is no 
laying down the book till we come to the end; and even then 
the words still ring in our ears, nor do the mental apparitions 
ever pass away from the eye of memory. Few books have made 
a greater impression than Caleb Williams on its first appearance. 
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It was read, admired, parodied, dramatised. All parties joined 
in its praise. Those (not a few) who at the time favoured Mr 
Godwin’s political principles, hailed it as a new triumph of his 
powers, and as a proof that the stoicism of the doctrines he in- 
culcated did not arise from any defect of warmth or enthusiasm 
of feeling, and that his abstract speculations were grounded in, 
and sanctioned by, an intimate knowledge of, and rare felicity in, 
developing the actual vicissitudes of human life. On the other 
hand, his enemies, or those who looked with a mixture of dis- 
like and fear at the system of ethics advanced in the Enquiry 
concerning’ Political Justice, were disposed to forgive the author’s 
pi aradoxes for the truth of imitation with which he had depict- 
ed prevailing passions, and were glad to have something in 
which they could sympathize with a man of no mean capacity 
or attainments. At any rate, it was a new and startling event 
in literary history for a metaphysician to write a popular ro- 
mance. ‘The thing took, as all displays of unforeseen talent 
do with the public. Mr Godwin was thought a man of very 
pow erful and versatile genius; and in him the understand- 
ing and the imagination reflected a mutual and dazzling light 
upon each other. His St Leon did not lessen the wonder, nor 
the public admiration of him, or rather ‘ seemed like another 
‘ morn risen on mid-noon,’ But from that time he has done no- 
thing of superlative merit. He has imitated himself, and not 
well. He has changed the glittering spear, which always de- 
tected truth or novelty, for a leaden foil. We cannot say of his 
last work (Cloudesley),—* Even in his ashes live his wonted 
‘fires.’ The story is cast indeed something in the same moulds 
as Caleb Williams ; but they are not filled and running over with 
molten passion, or with scalding tears. The situations and cha- 
racters, though forced and extreme, are without effect from the 
want of juxtaposition and collision. Cloudesley (the elder) is 
like Caleb Williams, a person of low origin, and rebels against 
his patron and employer ; but he remains a characterless, passive, 
inefficient agent to the last,—forming his plans and resolutions at 
a distance,—not whirled from expedient to expedient, nor driven 
from one sleepless hiding-place to another; and his lordly and 
conscience-stricken accomplice (Danvers) keeps his state in like 
manner, brooding over his guilt and remorse in solitude, with 
scarce an object or effort to vary the round of his reflections,— 
a lengthened paraphrase of grief. The only dramatic incidents in 
the course of the narrative are, the sudden metamorphosis of the 
Florentine Count Camaldoli into the robber St Elmo, and the 
unexpected and opportune arrival of Lord Danvers in person, 
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with a coach and four and liveries, at Naples, just in time to 
save his ill-treated nephew from a violent death. The rest is 
a well-written essay, or theme, composed as an exercise to gain 
a mastery of style and topics. 

There is, indeed, no falling off in point of style or command 
of language in the work before us. Cloudesley is better written 
than Caleb Williams. The expression is everywhere terse, vi- 
gorous, elegant:—a polished mirror without a wrinkle. But 
the spirit of the execution is lost in the inertness of the subject- 
matter. There is a dearth of invention, a want of character and 
grouping. There are clouds of reflections without any new oc- 
casion to call them forth ;—an expanded flow of words without a 
single pointed remark. A want of acuteness and originality is 
not a fault that is generally chargeable upon our author's wri- 
tings. Nor do we lay the blame upon him now, but upon cir- 
cumstances. Had Mr Godwin been bred a monk, and lived in the 
good old times, he would assuredly either have been burnt as a 
free-thinker, or have been rewarded with a mitre, for a tenth 
part of the learning and talent he has displayed. He might have 
reposed on a rich benefice, and the reputation he had earned, en- 
joying the otium cum dignitate, or at most relieving his official 
cares by revising successive editions of his former productions, 
and enshrining them in cases of sandal-wood and crimson velvet 
in some cloistered hall or princely library. He might then have 
courted 

——— ‘ retired leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes its pleasure, — 


have seen his peaches ripen in the sun ; and, smiling secure on 
fortune and on fame, have repeated with complacency the motto 
—Horas non numero nisi serenas! But an author by profession 
knows nothing of all this. His is only ‘ the iron rod, the tor- 
turing hour.’ He lies ‘ stretched upon the rack of restless ec- 
‘stasy:’ he runs the everlasting gauntlet of public opinion. 
He must write on, and if he had the strength of Hercules and the 
wit of Mercury, he must in the end write himself down : 

‘ And like a gallant horse, fallen in first rank, 

Lies there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O’er-run and trampled on,’ 


He cannot let well done alone. He cannot take his stand on 
what he has already achieved, and say, Let it be a durable mo- 
nument to me and mine, and a covenant between me and the 
world forever! He is called upon for perpetual new exertions, 
and urged forward by ever-craving necessities. The wolf must 
be kept from the door: the printer’s devil must not go empty- 
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handed away. He makes a second attempt, and though equal 
perhaps to the first, because it does not excite the same surprise, 
it falls tame and flat on the public mind. If he pursues the real 
bent of his genius, he is thought to grow dull and monotonous ; 
or if he varies his style, and tries to cater for the capricious ap- 
petite of the town, he either escapes by miracle or breaks down 
that way, amidst the shout of the multitude and the condolence 
of friends, to see the idol of the moment pushed from its pedes- 
tal, and reduced to its proper level. There is only one living 
writer who can pass through this ordeal; and if he had barely 
written half what he has done, his reputation would have been 
none the less. His inexhaustible facility makes the willing 
world believe there is not much in it. Still, there is no alter- 
native. Popularity, like one of the Danaides, imposes impossi- 
ble tasks on her votary,—to pour water into sieves, to reap the 
wind. If he does nothing, he is forgotten; if he attempts more 
than he can perform, he gets laughed at for his pains. He is 
impelled by circumstances to fresh sacrifices of time, of labour, 
and of self-respect; parts with well-earned fame for a newspaper 
puff, and sells his birth-right for a mess of pottage. In the 
meanwhile, the public wonder why an author writes so badly 
and so much. With all his efforts, he builds no house, leaves 
no inheritance, lives from hand to mouth, and, though con- 
demned to daily drudgery for a precarious subsistence, is ex- 
pected to produce none but works of first-rate genius. No; 
learning unconsecrated, unincorporated, unendowed, is no match 
for the importunate demands and thoughtless ingratitude of the 
reading public. 

‘ O, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ! 

To have done, is to hang, 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 

In monumental mockery ;— 

That all, with one consent, praise new-born gaudes, 

Though they are made and moulded of things past ; 

And give to dust, that is a little gilt, 

More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.’ 





If we wished to please Mr Godwin, we should say that his 
last work was his best; but we cannot do this in justice to him 
or to ourselves. Its greatest fault is, that (as Mr Bayes would 
have declared) there is nothing ‘ to elevate and surprise’ in it. 
There is a story, to be sure, but you know it all beforehand, 
just as well as after having read the book. It is like those long 
straight roads that travellers complain of on the Continent, where 
you see from one end of your day’s journey to the other, and 
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carry the same prospect with you, like a map in your hand, the 
whole way. Mr Godwin has Jaid no ambuscade for the unwary 
reader—no picturesque group greets the eye as you pass on—no 
sudden turn at an angle places you on the giddy verge of a pre- 
cipice. Nevertheless, our author’s courage never flags. Mr God- 
win is an eminent rhetorician; and he shows it in this, that he 
expatiates, discusses, amplifies, with equal fervour, and unaba- 
ted ingenuity, on the merest accidents of the way-side, or com- 
mon-places of human life. Thus, for instance, if a youth of 
eleven or twelve years of age is introduced upon the carpet, the 
author sets himself to show, with a laudable candour and com- 
municativeness, what the peculiar features of that period of life 
are, and ‘ takes an inventory’ of all the particulars,—such as 
sparkling eyes, roses in the cheeks, a smooth forehead, flaxcu 
locks, elasticity of limb, lively animal spirits, and all the flush 
of hope,—as if he were describing a novelty, or some ferra incog- 
nita, to the reader. In like manner, when a young man of twen- 
ty is confined in a dungeon as belonging to a gang of banditti, 
and going to be hanged, great pains are taken through three or 
four pages to convince us, that at that period of life this is no 
very agreeable prospect; that the feelings of youth are more 
acute and sanguine than those of age; that, therefore, we are to 
take a due and proportionate interest in the tender years and 
blighted hopes of the younger Cloudesley ; and that if any means 
could be found to rescue him from his present perilous situation, 
it would be a great relief, not only to him, but to all humane 
and compassionate persons. Every man’s strength is his weak- 
ness, and turns in some way or other against himself. Mr God- 
win has been so long accustomed to trust to his own powers, and 
to draw upon his own resources, that he comes at length to ima- 
gine that he can build a palace of words upon nothing. When 
he lavished the colours of style, and the exuberant strength of 
his fancy, on descriptions like those of the character of Marga- 
ret, the wife of St Leon, or of his musings in the dungeon of 
Bethlem Gabor, or of his enthusiasm on discovering the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and being restored to youth and the plenitude of 
joy by drinking the Llixir Vite ;—or when he recounts the long 
and lasting despair which succeeded that utter separation from 
his kind, and that deep solitude which followed him into crowds 
and cities, —deeper and more appalling than the dungeon of Beth- 
lem Gabor,—we were never weary of being borne along by the 
golden tide of eloquence, supplied from the true sources of pas- 
sion and feeling. But when he bestows the same elaboration of 
phrases, and artificial arrangement of sentences, to set off the 
most trite and obvious truisms, we confess it has to us a striking 
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effect of the bathos. Lest, however, we should be thought to 
have overcharged or given a false turn to this description, we 
will enable our readers to judge for themselves, by giving the 
passage to which we have just alluded, as a specimen of this 
overstrained and supererogatory style. 


—‘ The condition in which he was now placed could not fail to have a 
memorable effect on the mind of Julian. Shut up in a solitary dungeon, 
without exercise or amusement, he had nothing upon which to occupy his 
thoughts but the image of his own situation. He had hitherto lived, par- 
ticularly during the last twelve months, in a dream. He grieved most 
bitterly, most persistingly, for the death of Cloudesley (the elder). He 
had been instigated by his grief to seek the society of the companions he 
had left in the Apennines. He did not desire any new connexions ; he 
would have shrunk from the encounter of new faces. 

All this was well. But the case was different, when he understood 
from the language and manner of those who had him in custody, the only 
persons he saw, that he would probably barely be taken out of prison to 
be led to the scaffold. This was a kind of shock, greatly calculated to 
awaken a man out of a dream. Julian was young, and had seen little of 
the diversified scenes of human life. Existence is a thing that is regarded 
in a very different light by the young and the old. The springs of human 
nature are of a limited sort, and lie in a narrow compass; and when we 
grow old, our desires are declining, our faculties have lost their sharpness, 
and we are reasonably contented “ to close our eyes and shut out day- 
light.” But to the young it is a very different thing, partic ularly perhaps 
at twenty years of age. We are just come into the possession of all our 
faculties, and begin fully to be aware of our own independence. Every 
thing is new to us; and the larger half at least of what is new, is also 
agreeable. Pleasure spreads before us all its allurements; knowledge 
unrolls its ample page. We have every thing to learn, and every thing to 
enjoy. Ambition proffers its variegated visions ; and we are at a loss on 
which side to fix our choice. It is easy to dally with death. The young 
man is like the coquette of the other sex: She has little objection to tri- 
fling with a displeasing and superannuated lover, so long as she is satis- 
fied she is not within his clutches. 

‘ But all these considerations sink into nothing when contrasted with 
the horrible death that was prepared for him. Julian had hitherto been a 
siranger to adversity and pain, The path of his juvenile years had been 
smoothed to him by the exemplary cares of Cloudesley and Eadocia. To 
hs own apprehension he was the favourite of fortune. All that he had 
read of tragic and disastrous in the annals of mankind, seemed like a 
drama, prepared to make him wise by the sorrows of others, without 
costing him a particle of the bitter price of experience. All that he had 
encountered of displeasing was when he was the inmate of Borromeo ; 
and this, though felt by him as intolerable, he was aware had been plan- 
ned in a spirit of kindness. How terrible, therefore, was the reverse that 
had now fallen upon him! That he, who had never contemplated the 
slightest mischief to a human creature, whose life had been all kinduess, 
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and beneficence, and good-humour, should suddenly be treated as the 
vilest of criminals, shut up in a dungeon, and destined to the scaffold, was 
a thought that overturned all his previous conceptions of human society 
and life. It filled him with wildness and horror ; it drove him to frenzy, 
From time to time he was ready to burst into paroxysm, and dash out his 
desperate brains against the bars of his prison. To exchange the most 
beautiful scene that Paradise ever exhibited, for utter desolation and tre- 
mendous hurricane, that should tear up rocks from their foundations, and 
overwhelm the produce of the earth with rushing and uncontrollable waves, 
would feebly express the revolution that took place in his mind. He re- 
pented that he had ever again sought the society of these alluring but 
pernicious friends. —Vol. ILI. p. 288. 


Was so much circumlocution necessary to prove that it is a 
disagreeable thing to be shut up in a prison, and led out to the 
gallows? This is the style of the orator, where the whole ob- 
ject is to turn a plain moral adage in as many different ways as 
possible, and not that of the romance-writer, who has, or ought 
to have, too many rare and surprising adventures on his hands, 
to stoop to this trifling, snail-paced method. According to the 
foregoing studied description, it should seem, that for a man to 
feel shocked at being immured in a gaol, or broke on the wheel, 
is ‘a pass of wit.’ When the author has conjured up all the ag- 
gravations of the particular case, and compared it to the nicest 
shade of difference with his former or his future possible history, 
he then feels satisfied that his hero would like it little better 
than he does, and inflicts a tardy horror and repentance on him. 
With submission, this may be the scholastic or rational process 
for exciting pity and terror; nature takes a shorter cut, and 
jumps at a conclusion without all this formality and cool calcu- 
lation of grains and scruples in the scale of misfortune. 

We have a graver charge yet to bring against Mr Godwin on 
the score of style, than that it leads him into useless amplifica- 
tion: from his desire to load and give effect to his descriptions, 
he runs different characters and feelings into one another. By 
not stopping short of excess and hyperbole, he loses the line of 
distinction, and ‘ o’ersteps the modesty of nature.’ All his cha- 
racters are patterns of vice or virtue. They are carried to ex- 
tremes,—they are abstractions of woe, miracles of wit and gaiety, 
—gifted with every grace and accomplishment that can be enu- 
merated in the same page; and they are not only prodigies in 
themselves, but destined to immortal renown, though we have 
never heard of their names before. This is not like a veteran 
in the art, but like the raptures of some boarding-school girl in 
love with every new face or dress she sees. It is difficult to say 
which is the most extraordinary genius,—the improvisatori Ber- 
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nardino Perfetti, or his nephew, Francesco, or young Julian. Mr 
Godwin still sees with ‘eyes of youth.’ Irene is a Greek, the 
model of beauty and of conjugal faith. Eudocia, her maid, ‘who 
marries the elder Cloudesley, is a Greek too, and nearly as hand- 
some and as exemplary in her conduct. Again, on the same prin- 
ciple, the account of Irene’s devotion to her father and her hus- 
band, is by no means clearly discriminated. The spiritual feeling 
is exaggerated till it is confounded with the passionate ; and the 
passionate is spiritualized in the same incontinence of tropes and 
figures, till it loses its distinctive character. Each sentiment, 
by being over-done, is neutralized into a sort of platonics. It is 
obvious to remark, that the novel of Cloudesley has no hero, no 
principal figure. The attention is divided, and wavers between 
Meadows, who is a candidate for the reader’ 8 sympathy through 
the first half volume, and whose affairs and love adventures at 
St Petersburg are huddled up in haste, and broke off in the 
middle; Lord Danvers, who is the guilty sufferer ; Cloudesley, 
his sullen, dilatory Mentor; and Julian, (the supposed off- 
spring of Cloudesley, but real son of Lord Alton, and nephew 
of Lord Danvers,) who turns out the fortunate youth of the 
piece. The story is awkwardly told. Meadows begins it with 
an account of himself, and a topographical description of the 
Russian empire, which has nothing to do with the subject ; and 
nearly through the remainder of the work, listens to a speech 
of Lord Danvers, recounting his own history and that of Ju- 
lian, which lasts for six hundred pages without interruption 
or stop. It is the longest parenthesis in a narrative that ever 
was known. Meadows then emerges from his incognito once 
more, as if he had been hid behind a curtain, and gives the 
coup-de-grace to his own auto-biography, and the lingering suf- 
ferings of his patron. The plot is borrowed from a real event 
that took place concerning a disputed succession in the middle 
of the last century, and which gave birth not long after to a 
novel with the title of Annesley. We should like to meet with 
a copy of this work, in order to see how a writer of less ge- 
nius would get to the end of his task, and carry the reader 
along with him without the aid of those subtle researches and 
lofty declamations with which Mr Godwin has supplied the place 
of facts and circumstances. The published trial, we will hazard 
a conjecture, has more ‘ mark and likelihood’ in it. This is the 
beauty of Sir Walter Scott: he takes a legend or an actual cha- 
racter as he finds it, while other writers think they have not 
performed their engagements and acquitted themselves with ap- 
plause, till they have slobbered over the plain face of nature with 
paint and varnish of their own. They conceive that truth is a 
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plagiarism, and the thing as it happened a forgery and imposition 
on the public. They stand right before their subject, and say, 
‘Nay, but hear me first!’ We know no other merit in the 
Author of Waverley than that he is never this opaque, obtrusive 
body, getting in the way and eclipsing the sun of truth and na- 
ture, which shines with broad universal! light through his diffe- 
rent works. If we were to describe the secret of this author’s 
success in three words, we should say, that it consists in the 
absence of egotism. 

Mr Godwin, in his preface, remarks, that as Caleb Williams 
was intended as a paraphrase of ‘* Blue Beard,” the present work 
may be regarded as a paraphrase of the story of the ** Children in 
the Wood.” Multum abludit imago. He has at least contrived to 
take the sting of simplicity out of it. It is a very adult, self- 
conscious set of substitutes he has given us for the two children, 
wandering hand in hand, the robin-redbreast, and their leafy 
bed. The grand eloquence, the epic march of Cloudesley, is 
beyond the ballad-style. In a word, the fault of this and some 
other of the author’s productions is, that the critical and didactic 
part overlays the narrative and dramatic part ; as we see in some 
editions of the poets, where there are two lines of original text, 
and the rest of the page is heavy with the lumber and pedantry 
of the commentators. The writer docs not call characters from 
the dead, or conjure them from the regions of fancy, to paint 
their peculiar physiognomy, or tell us their story, so much as 
(like the anatomist) to dissect and demonstrate on the insertion 
of the bones, the springs of the muscles, and those understood 
principles of life and motion which are common to the species. 
Now, in a novel, we want the individual, and not the genus. The 
tale of Cloudesley is a dissertation on remorse. Besides, this 
truth of science is often a different thing from the truth of na- 
ture, which is modified by a thousand accidents, ‘subject to all 
‘the skyey influences ;’/—not a mechanical principle, brooding 
over and working every thing out of itself. Nothing, therefore, 
gives so little appearance of a resemblance to reality as this ab- 
stract identity and violent continuity of purpose. Not to say that 
this cutting up and probing of the internal feelings and motives, 
without a reference to external objects, tends, like the operations 
of the anatomist, to give a morbid and unwholesome taint to the 
surrounding atmosphere. 

Mr Godwin’s mind is, we conceive, essentially active, and 
therefore may naturally be expected to wear itself out sooner 
than those that are passive to external impressions, and receive 
continual new accessions te their stock of knowledge and acquire- 
ment :— 
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——‘ A fiery soul that working out its way, , 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d its tenement of clay.’ 


That some of this author’s latter works are (in our judgment) 
comparatively feeble, is, therefore, no matter of surprise to us, 
and still less is it matter of reproach or triumph. We look upon 
it as a consequence incident to that constitution of mind and 
operation of the faculties. To quarrel with the author on this 
account, is to reject all that class of excellence of which he is 
the representative, and perhaps stands at the head. A writer 
who gives us himself, cannot do this twenty times following. 
He gives us the best and most prominent part of himself first ; 
and afterwards ‘ but the lees and dregs remain.’ If a writer 
takes patterns and fac-similes of external objects, he may give 
us twenty different works, each better than the other, though 
this is not likely to happen. Such a one makes use of the uni- 
verse as his common-place-book ; and there is no end of the quan- 
tity or variety. The other sort of genius is his own microcosm, 
deriving almost all from within; and as this is different from 
every thing else, and is to be had at no other source, so it soon 
degenerates into a repetition of itself, and is confined within cir- 
cumscribed limits. We do not rank ourselves in the number of 
‘those base plebeians,’ as Don Quixote expresses it, ‘ who cry, 
‘ Long life to the conqueror And, so far, the author is better off 
than the warrior, that ‘after a thousand victories once foiled,’ 
he does not remain in the hands of his enemies, 


‘ And all the rest forgot, for which he toil'd, 


He is not judged of by his last performance, but his best,— 
that which is seen farthest off, and stands out with time and dis- 
tance ; and in this respect, Mr Godwin may point to more than 
one monument of his powers of no mean height and durability. 
As we do not look upon books as fashions, and think that ‘a 
‘great man’s memory may last more than half a year,’ we still 
look at our author’s talents with the same respect as ever—on his 
industry and perseverance under some discouragements with 
more; and we shall try to explain as briefly and as impartially 
as we can, in what the peculiarity of his genius consists, and on 
what his claim to distinction is founded. 

Mr Godwin, we suspect, regards his Political Justice as his 
great work—his passport to immortality ; or perhaps he balan- 
ces between this and Caleb Williams. Now, it is something for a 
man to have two works of so opposite a kind about which he and 
his admirers can be at a loss to say, in which he has done best. 
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We never heard his title to originality in either of these per- 
formances called in question : yet they are as distinct as to style 
and subject-matter, as if two different persons wrote them. No 
one in reading the philosophical treatise would suspect the em- 
bryo romance : those who personally know Mr Godwin would as 
little anticipate either. The man differs from the author, at least 
as much as the author in this case apparently did from himself. 
It is as if a magician had produced some mighty feat of his art 
without warning. He is not deeply learned; nor is he much 
beholden to a knowledge of the world. He has no passion but 
a love of fame; or we may add to this another, the love of truth; 
for he has never betrayed his cause, or swerved from his princi- 
ples, to gratify a little temporary vanity. His senses are not 
acute: but it cannot be denied that he is a man of great capa- 
city, and of uncommon genius. How is this seeming contradic- 
tion to be reconciled ? Mr Godwin is by way of distinction and 
emphasis an author ; he is so not only by habit, but by nature, 
and by the whole turn of his mind. To make a book is with him 
the prime end and use of creation. His is the scholastic charac- 
ter handed down in its integrity to the present day. If he had 
cultivated a more extensive intercourse with the world, with na- 
ture, or even with books, he would not have been what he is— 
he could not have done what he has done. Mr Godwin in so- 
ciety is nothing; but shut him up by himself, set him down to 
write a book,—it is then that the electric spark begins to unfold 
itself, —to expand, to kindle, to illumine, to melt, or shatter all 
in its way. With little knowledge of the subject, with little 
interest in it at first, he turns it slowly in his mind,—one sugges- 
tion gives rise to another,—he calls home, arranges, scrutinizes 
his thoughts ; he bends his whole strength to his task ; he seizes 
on some one view more striking than the rest, he holds it with a 
convulsive grasp,—he will not let it go; and this is the clew that 
conducts him triumphantly through the labyrinth of doubt and 
obscurity. Some leading truth, some master-passion, is the secret 
of his daring and his success, which he winds and turns at his 
pleasure, like Perseus his winged steed. An idea having once 
taken root in his mind, grows there like a germ: ‘ at first no 
‘ bigger than a mustard-seed,—then a great tree overshadowing 
‘ the whole earth.’ The progress of his reflections resembles the 
circles that spread from a centre when a stone is thrown into the 
water. Everything is enlarged, heightened, refined. The blow 
is repeated, and each impression is made more intense than the 
last. Whatever strengthens the favourite conception is sum- 
moned to its aid: whatever weakens or interrupts it is scorn- 
fully discarded. All is the effect, not of feeling, not of fancy, 
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not of intuition, but of one sole purpose, and of a determined 
will operating on a clear and consecutive understanding. His 
Caleb Williams is the illustration of a single passion ; his Politi- 
cal Justice is the insisting on a single proposition or view of a 
subject. In both, there is the same pertinacity and unity of de- 
sign, the same agglomeration of objects round a centre, the same 
aggrandizement of some one thing at the expense of every other, 
the same sagacity in discovering what makes for its purpose, and 
blindness to every thing but that. His genius is not dramatic; 
but it has something of an heroic cast : he gains new trophies in 
intellect, as the conqueror overruns new provinces and kingdoms, 
by patience and boldness; and he is great because he wills to be 
80. 

We have said that Mr Godwin has shown great versatility of 
talent in his different works. The works themselves have con- 
siderable monotony; and this must be the case, since they are 
all bottomed on nearly the same principle of an uniform keeping 
and strict totality of impression. We do not hold with the doc- 
trines or philosophy of the Enquiry concerning Political Justice ; 
but we should be dishonest to deny that it is an ingenious and 
splendid—and we may also add, useful piece of sophistical decla- 
mation. If Mr Godwin is not right, he has shown what is wrong 
in the view of morality he advocates, by carrying it to the utmost 
extent with unflinching spirit and ability. 

Mr Godwin was the first whole-length broacher of the doctrine 
of Utility. He took the whole duty of man—all other passions, 
affections, rules, weaknesses, oaths, gratitude, promises, friend- 
ship, natural piety, patriotism,—infused them in the glowing 
cauldron of universal benevolence, and ground them into pow- 
der under the unsparing weight of the convictions of the indi- 
vidual understanding. The entire and complicated mass and 
texture of human society and feeling was to pass through the 
furnace of this new philosophy, and to come out renovated and 
changed without a trace of its former Gothic ornaments, fan- 
tastic disproportions, embossing, or relief. It was as if an angel 
had descended from another sphere to promulgate a new code 
of morality ; and who, clad in a panoply of light and truth, un- 
conscious alike of the artificial strength and inherent weakness of 
man’s nature,—supposing him to have nothing to do with the flesh, 
the world, or the Devil,—should lay down a set of laws and prin- 
ciples of action for him, as if he were a pure spirit. But such a 
mere abstracted intelligence would not require any rules or forms 
to guide his conduct or prompt his volitions. And this is the ef- 
fect of Mr Godwin’s book—to absolve a rational and voluntary 
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agent from all ties, but a conformity to the independent dictates 
and strict obligations of the understanding :— 


‘ Within his bosom reigns another lord, 
Reason, sole judge and umpire of itself. 


We own that if man were this pure, abstracted cssence,—if he 
had not senses, passions, prejudices,—if custom, will, imagi- 
nation, example, opinion, were nothing, and reason were all in 
all ;—if the author, in a word, could establish as the foundation, 
what he assumes as the result of his system, namely, the omni- 
potence of mind over matter, and the triumph of truth over 
every warped and partial bias of the heart—then we see no ob- 
jection to his scheme taking place, and no possibility of any other 
having ever been substituted for it. But this would imply that 
the mind’s eye can see an object equally well whether it is near 
or a thousand miles off,—that we can take an interest in the peo- 
ple in the moon, or in ages yet unborn, as if they were our own 
flesh and blood,—that we can sympathize with a perfect stranger, 
as with our dearest friend, at a moment’s notice,—that habit is 
not an ingredient in the growth of affection,—that no check need 
be provided against the strong bias of self-love,—that we can 
achieve any art or accomplishment by a volition, master all 
knowledge with a thought ; and that in this well-disciplined in- 
tuition and faultless transparency of soul, we can take cogni- 
zance (without presumption and without mistake) of all causes 
and consequences,—establish an equal and impartial interest in 
the chain of created beings,—discard all petty feelings and minor 
claims,—throw down the obstructions and stumbling-blocks in 
the way of these grand cosmopolite views of disinterested phi- 
lanthropy, and hold the balance even between ourselves and the 
universe. It were ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished;’ 
and Mr Godwin is not to be taxed with blame for having boldly 
and ardently aspired to it. We meet him on the ground, not of 
the desirable, but the practicable. It were better that a man 
were an angel or a god than what he is; but he can neither be 
one nor the other. Enclosed in the shell of self, he sees a little 
way beyond himself, and feels what concerns others still more 
slowly. To require him to attain the highest point of perfec- 
tion, is to fling him back to grovel in the mire of sensuality 
and selfishness. He must get on by the use and management 
of the faculties which God has given him, and not by striking 
more than one half of these with the dead palsy. ‘To refuse 
to avail ourselves of mixed motives and imperfect obligations, 
in a creature like man, whose ‘ very name is frailty,’ and who 
is a compound of contradictions, is to lose the substance in 
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catching at the shadow. It is as if a man would be enabled 
to fly by cutting off his legs. If we are not allowed to love 
our neighbour better than a stranger, that is, if habit and sym- 
pathy are to make no part of our affections, the consequence 
will be, not that we shall love a stranger more, but that we 
shall love our neighbour less, and care about nobody but our- 
selves. These partial and personal attachments are ‘ the scale 
‘ by which we ascend’ to sentiments of general philanthropy. 
Are we to act upon pure speculation, without knowing the cir- 
cumstances of the case, or even the parties ?—for it would come 
to that. If we act from a knowledge of these, and bend all 
our thoughts and efforts to alleviate some immediate distress, 
are we to take no more interest in it than in a case of merely 
possible and contingent suffering? This is to put the known 
upon a level with the unknown, the real with the imaginary. 
It is to say that habit, sense, sympathy, are non-entities. It 
is a contradiction in terms. But if man were such a being 
as Mr Godwin supposes, that is, a perfect intelligence, there 
would be no contradiction in it; for then he would have the 
same knowledge of whatever was possible, as of his gross and 
actual experience, and would feel the same interest in it, and 
act with the same energy and certainty upon a sheer hypothe- 
sis, as now upon a matter-of-fact. We can look at the clouds, 
but we cannot stand upon them. Mr Godwin takes one ele- 
ment of the human mind, the understanding, and makes it the 
whole ; and hence he falls into solecisms and extravagancies, 
the more striking and fatal in proportion to his own acuteness 
of reasoning, and honesty of intention. He has, however, the 
merit of having been the first to show up the abstract, or Utili- 
tarian, system of morality in its fullest extent, whatever may 
have been pretended to the contrary; and those who wish to 
study the question, and not to take it for granted, cannot do bet- 
ter than refer to the /irst edition of the Enquiry concerning Po- 
litical Justice ; for afterwards Mr Godwin, out of complaisance 
to the public, qualified, and in some degree neutralized, his own 
doctrines. 

Our author, not contented with his ethical honours, (for no 
work of the kind could produce a stronger sensation, or gain 
more converts than this did at the time,) determined to enter 
upon a new career, and fling him into the arena once more ; thus 
challenging public opinion with singular magnanimity and confi- 
dence in himself. He did not stand ‘ shivering on the brink’ of 
his just-acquired reputation, and fear to tempt the perilous 
stream of popular favour again. The success of Caleb Williams 
justified the experiment. There was the same hardihood and 
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gallantry of appeal in both. In the former case, the author had 
screwed himself up to the most rigid logic ; in the latter, he gave 
unbounded scope to the suggestions of fancy. It cannot be de- 
nied that Mr Godwin is, in the pugilistic phrase, an out-and-outer. 
He does not stop till he ‘ reaches the verge of all we hate :’ is it 
to be wondered if he sometimes falls over ? He certainly did not 
do this in Caleb Williams or St Leon. Both were eminently suc- 
cessful ; and both, as we conceive, treated of subjects congenial to 
Mr Godwin’s mind. The one, in the character of Falkland, embo- 
dies that love of fame and passionate respect for intellectual ex- 
cellence, which is a cherished inmate of the author’s bosom; (the 
desire of undying renown breathes through every page and line 
of the story, and sheds its lurid light over the close, as it has 
been said that the genius of war blazes through the Iliad ;)—in 
the hero of the other, St Leon, Mr Godwin has depicted, as well 
he might, the feelings and habits of a solitary recluse, placed in 
new and imaginary situations: but from the philosophical to the 
romantic visionary, there was perhaps but one step. We give 
the decided preference to Caleb Williams over St Leon; but if 
it is more original and interesting, the other is more imposing 
and eloquent. In the suffering and dying Falkland, we feel the 
heart-strings of our human being break; in the other work, we 
are transported to a state of fabulous existence, but unfolded 
with ample and gorgeous circumstances. The palm-tree waves 
over the untrodden path of luxuriant fiction; we tread with tip- 
toe elevation and throbbing heart the high hill-tops of boundless 
existence; and the dawn of hope and renovated life makes 
strange music in our breast, like the strings of Memnon’s harp, 
touched by the morning’s sun. After these two works, he fell 
off; he could not sustain himself at that height by the force of 
genius alone, and Mr Godwin has unfortunately no resources 
but his genius. He has no Edie Ochiltree at his elbow. His 
New Man of Feeling we forget; though we well remember the 
old one by our Scottish Addison, Mackenzie. Mandeville, which 
followed, is morbid and disagreeable ; it is a description of a man 
and his ill-humour, carried to a degree of derangement. The 
reader is left far behind. Mr Godwin has attempted two plays, 
neither of which has succeeded, nor could succeed. If a tragedy 
consisted of a series of soliloquies, nobody could write it better 
than our author. But the essence of the drama depends on the 
alternation and conflict of different passions, and Mr Godwin’s 
Jorte is harping on the same string. He is a reformist, both as 
it regards the world and himself. If he is told of a fault, he 
amends it if he can. His Life of Chaucer was objected to as too 
romantic and dashing; and in his late History of the Common 
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wealth, he has gone into an excess the other way. His style 
creeps, and hitches in dates and authorities. We must not omit 
his Lives of Edward and John Phillips, the nephews of Milton 
—an interesting contribution to literary history; and his Ob- 
servations on Judge Eyre’s Charge to the Jury in 1794,—one of 
the most acute and seasonable political pamphlets that ever ap- 
peared. He some years ago wrote an Essay on Sepulchres, which 
contained an idle project enough, but was enriched with some 
beautiful reflections on old and new countries, and on the me- 
morials of posthumous fame. It is a singular circumstance that 
our author should maintain for twenty years, that Mr Malthus’s 
theory (in opposition to his own) was unanswerable, and then 
write an answer to it, which did not much mend the matter. 
It is worth knowing (in order to trace the history and progress 
of the intellectual character) that the author of Political Justice 
and Caleb Williams commenced his career as a dissenting clergy- 
man ; and the book-stalls sometimes present a volume of Ser- 
mons by him, and we believe, an English Grammar. 

We cannot tell whether Mr Godwin will have reason to be 
pleased with our opinion of him; at least, he may depend on 
our sincerity, and will know what it is. 


Art. VII. The Question of Registry, or no Registry, considered, 
with reference to the Interests of Landowners and Commercial 
Credit ; in a Letter to the Right Honourable Rosert Peet. 
By H. Bettenven Ker, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. London. 1830, 


re uncertainty and the complexity of the principles which 
govern the laws relating to the transfer of real property in 
England, have long been known and admitted. Till lately, how- 
ever, none has ventured to approach the task of reform in this 
important department. Some years ago, we called the attention 
of our readers, generally, to the subject, and attempted, as far 
as perhaps it was then possible, to point out some of the more 
glaring evils of the system. After this came Mr Humphrey’s 
valuable work, which has also been noticed in this Journal; and 
there can be but few of our readers who are unacquainted with 
the result of Mr Brougham’s motion for a general enquiry into 
the state of the law. Two Commissions were appointed to 
enquire, the one into the proceedings of the English courts of 
Common Law, the other, into the state of the laws relating to Real 
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Property in England. The former Commission has presented 
two Reports, of great value, whether we regard the information 
or the suggestions which they contain; and one voluminous 
Report has been presented by the latter Commission, highly 
creditable at once to the talents and the liberal spirit of the 
learned persons employed. Another will probably be presented 
to Parliament before these pages see the light. 
In their First Report, the Commissioners have taken a review 
of the general state of the law of real property, dividing it into 
i They conceive that the 
laws which relate to the enjoyment of property, require few es- 
sential alterations ; but, as to those which regulate the transfer 
of it, the field for reform appears to be ample. We shall extract 
a few introductory remarks from the Report on this head, 
which we think will fully bear out all that has been said on this 
subject, either by ourselves or others :— 


‘It appears to us that the modes by which estates, and interests in 
real property, are created, transferred, and secured, are exceedingly de- 
fective, and require many important alterations, 

‘ This proceeds in a considerable degree from rules and maxims which 
once were suitable and rational, being maintained when the state of so- 
ciety, and the modifications of property, are changed. Statutes have been 
often passed on the spur of the occasion, with little regard to the harmony 
of the system ; and, from the reign of your Majesty’s illustrious ancestor, 
King Edward L,, till the issuing of this Commission by your Majesty, there 
has been no general revision of the law. 

‘ A long succession of upright and able judges have corrected many 
abuses, and introduced many improvements; yet their decisions have oc- 
casionally exhibited a strange vacillation between rigid adherence to tech- 
nical forms, and respect for the principles of enlightened jurisprudence. 
They have found themselves unable to break through rules become purely 
arbitrary. Thus, though military tenures have been long abolished, the 
incidents of military tenure are still often referred to in judicial argument ; 
and the manifest intention of the parties to a deed is, at this day, liable to 
be defeated, because the law supposes that there must always be a tenant 
seised of the freehold to attend the Lord’s Court, and to defend any real 
action that may be brought by an adverse claimant. 

‘ The cumbrous and circuitous forms of conveyancing now in use, are 
founded on antiquated doctrines.— 

—‘ Dower has long ceased to be the provision for widows, but the legal 
right to it remains in its ancient strictness. ‘To evade this, and to make 
obsolete law bend to modern usage, there are introduced into every con- 
veyance upon a purchase of land, limitations which not only swell its 
bulk, but sometimes lead to very inconvenient consequences.— 

—‘ Although what could in former times be only done indirectly by way 
of fiction, is now acknowledged law, the fiction is still preserved. Thus 
a married woman conyeys her interest by means of an imaginary suit, 
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called levying a fine, and an estate tail is now barred by a fictitious re- 
compense in value, awarded to the issue in tail through the medium of a 
common recovery. 

‘ Much perplexity and confusion have likewise been occasioned by the 
entire want of system in the various periods of limitation, and the incon- 
gruous variety of remedies allowed for the recovery of real property. 

‘ But there is no evil in the present system of conveyancing so great as 
the want of a substitute for the notice supposed by the common law to be 
given by the open delivery of possession upon the creation of an estate of 
freehold. At present, there is constant danger from secret transfers and 
secret charges. To guard against this, outstanding terms and other legal 
estates (that is, mere fictitious estates, as far as regards possession, enjoy 
ment, and dominion,) are carefully kept alive, in the hope that an older 
legal estate may fortify the title of a purchaser against an intervening 
fraud. 

‘ Hence abstracts of title are loaded with tracing not only the trans- 
mission of the equitable, or beneficial estate, for a considerable time, but 
also of numerous legal estates, for a still longer period; and the pur- 
chaser either insists on having these brought down and conveyed to his 
own nominee, or, if he consents to waive this on account of the great dif- 
ficulty and expense which may attend it, he submits, as his legal advisers 
well know, to a considerable risk. When all is done, there is no absolute 
certainty, on the one hand, that a court of Jaw may not consider the legal 
estate he relies on, to have been determined by a presumed surrender, or, 
on the other, that some older, and therefore (if subsisting) preferable 
estate, may not be outstanding for the protection of some unknown and 
still more vigilant, or more fortunate purchaser or incumbrancer. 

‘ The controlling power exercised by the Court of Chancery, has cer- 
tainly done much in preventing hardship in individual cases, from the inapt 
maxims that are considered as still binding in courts of Jaw, and in set- 
tling conflicting claims according to the true principles of justice ; but this 
has been found a dilatory and expensive mode of obtaining relief, and 
new evils have arisen from the rules of property applicable to the same 
subject matter, under the same circumstances, in two competent tribunals, 
in the same country, being essentially different. A formidable inconves 
nience has likewise been produced from the vast load of business thus 
brought into Courts of Equity. —Real Property Report, p. 7. 

We have given this passage as the text upon which we are 
about to comment. It contains matter deserving of the deepest 
consideration ; because it speaks the sense of the persons best en- 
titled to be heard upon the subject,—whether we regard their 
general learning in the law, or their practical experience in that 
branch of it which is under discussion. 

The important subject of a General Registry, which is broach- 
ed in a prominent part of the passage quoted, has excited much 
controversy among the lawyers of England; and, as might be 
expected, has given an occasion to the alarmists,—the enemies of 
all reform, who perpetually confound change with destruction,— 
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for propounding their favourite commonplaces, and seeking to 
rouse the prejudices and the fears of particular classes, when they 
despair of convincing the reason of the community at large. The 
discussion has fortunately produced, among other works of learn- 
ing and ability, in favour of the projected improvement, the 
very excellent tract of Mr Bellenden Ker, which now lies before 
us, and which we particularly recommend, on account of the 
admirable perspicuity of its explanations. They are indeed so 
didactic, that a person ignorant of the principles and practice of 
English jurisprudence, may form a most accurate judgment of 
the matter handled in the argument for the change, by being 
first made thoroughly to understand the present state of the 
law, and the mischiefs which arise out of its defects. The learn- 
ed author is himself an experienced and eminent conveyancer ; 
and, like Mr Humphreys, he seems to regard himself as a more 
judicious friend of their common profession, by pointing out its 
imperfections, and attempting to remove them, than those whose 
intolerant and indiscriminate praises, assuming all to be faultless, 
preclude the chance of a cure. 

The question may be stated very shortly ; nor are we aware of 
any stronger argument in favour of the proposed measure, than 
this simple statement of the case at once presents. Personal and 
movable property passes from hand to hand by actual delivery. 
According to the law of all countries, the apparent owner of 
chattels, except in a few cases of rare occurrence, is the real 
owner ; and it is not the practice in any country to burden 
such property, by constituting rights over it in favour of one 
party, while the possession remains in another. Therefore, in 
almost every instance, you are quite safe in dealing with him 
who has the chattel in his actual custody, as if he had the en- 
tire dominion over it, unfettered by any other person’s rights. 
But the case is widely different with respect to real or landed 
property; which, from its nature, is incapable of being deliver- 
ed from one to another, or kept in exclusive corporal posses- 
sion; and which, partly from its great importance, partly from 
its immovable nature, partly from the feudal scheme of po- 
lity, has become the subject of a kind of dealing hardly ever 
applied to chattels, whereby different persons may have dif- 
ferent kinds of interest in the same property. It may belong 
to two or more jointly; it may be one person’s as long as he 
lives, and no longer; another’s immediately on his decease: 
it may belong to a person under certain conditions, the breach 
of which incurs a forfeiture of all right to it; it may be in 
one man’s occupation for another’s sole benefit; it may be 
pledged by the owner for his debt, and yet remain in his pos- 
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session; or it may be in the possession of the creditor, who yet 
has no right to retain it after the debt is repaid ;—nay, it may be 
pledged to different creditors successively, each having his se- 
curity only over what remains after satisfying the claims of those 
who precede him, while none of them appears to the world as 
connected with it at all. Hence the outward and visible sign 
of possession, which, in the case of a chattel, is every thing, and 
enables all mankind to deal with the possessor safely as the true 
owner, in the case of land is little or nothing ; and affords no 
security either to a purchaser that he is paying for, or toa lender 
that he is advancing upon property, which the apparent owner 
has a right to dispose of, or to pledge. Concealed titles may exist, 
notwithstanding the indication afforded by enjoyment; and those 
titles may, on the morrow of the purchase or the loan, deprive 
him who has paid his money of all remedy for the wrong he 
has sustained, beyond the chance of recovering it from the per- 
son who has deceived him. But it does not follow that a wilful 
deception has been practised; the niceties of the law are such, 
that the person receiving the money may have taken it in the 
belief that he had a good title, and may have spent it, or paid 
his just debts with it, before he has discovered his mistake. 
Now, it is manifest, that a very great part, if not the whole, 
of the risk to which parties are thus exposed in dealing with 
respect to land, may be prevented, by taking such precautions 
as shall insure the publicity of all rights affecting it. If no va- 
lid sale of an estate could be made, without doing something to 
let all mankind know that it was sold, the owner never could 
sell it twice over; and if he could not pledge it for money ad- 
vanced, without letting every body know what he had done, 
no one would lend him more upon it, without being very sure 
that there was value enough to cover both debts. In the sim- 
plicity of early times, this publicity was sought for by a symbol- 
ical delivery in presence of the neighbourhood, called in, as it 
were, to attest the act by which the owner. parted with his pos- 
session. But it is needless to observe, how inadequate this me- 
thod of publication was, even in the simpler case of a mere sale ; 
and how utterly inapplicable to any of the other rights, which, 
by the course of dealing in modern times, are constituted upon 
real property. The obvious mode of proceeding, and the one 
which is alone calculated to meet the circumstances of every 
case, is a publication of all the rights affecting the property, by 
recording these in some convenient place, open to the inspection 
of every person about to deal respecting it, with any one pretend- 
ing to have the power over it. 
Although, for the reasons already adverted to, it is certain 
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that the evils complained of as to real, seldom are felt in trans- 
actions respecting personal property, it is yet to be remarked, 
that where chattels happen to come into the predicament, in 
which land so frequently is, of the property being severed from 
the possession, or a qualified property created in the actual pos- 
sessor, the same inconveniences are felt, and the same risks in- 
curred. Thus, it is a maxim of law, that the property in goods 
cannot be changed by a criminal taking of them. A thief may 
sell the watch he has stolen ; and the purchaser may sell it again. 
Here the last purchaser has paid his money, innocent of all know- 
ledge, and chargeable with no want of caution in buying it, yet 
he must restore it to the right owner, should he appear; he has 
bought a watch with a bad title: and in such cases, it is to be 
observed, the law has, as far as possible, introduced the princi- 
ple of publicity ; on the one hand, to prevent the purchaser from 
being imposed upon, and the real owner deprived ; on the other, 
to protect the necessary commerce in goods. For, if the sale 
takes place in open market, it is valid, notwithstanding the ori- 
ginal defect in the title, unless in the case of horses, property in 
which can only be transferred secure from all claims, by obser- 
ving certain formalities. 

It may possibly be said, that we have here taken a very sim- 
ple and superficial view of this question, and that the learning 
of it lies much deeper. But the truth is, that although barely 
stating the question is sufficient for its solution, the reasons 
presented by a stricter view of its merits, are infinitely stronger 
than those which at first sight present themselves. That many 
evils must needs arise from the most important part of the pro- 
perty cf a country being, as it were, dealt with in the dark,— 
daily exposed to sale without the possibility of the bidder 
knowing to whom it really belongs, or offered as security to lend- 
ers who cannot by any care discover how far it is already en- 
cumbered,—is a proposition which requires no proof, and which 
of itself affords reason enough for a Registry ; but it presents a 
very inadequate description of the mischief; because, no man 
could, a priori, discover the multitude of subtleties, and far- 
fetched arbitrary doctrines, which lawyers have devised, and 
which have incalculably increased the risks of deception and 
loss. A deeper view of the subject, therefore,—a cursory survey 
of some of its more hidden recesses,—may serve to carry convic- 
tion further to the reader; and it is for this purpose, rather 
than to escape the imputation of not treating it in a manner 
sufficiently recondite, that we pursue the discussion. 

An estate is settled at the marriage of the settler’s son; the 
deeds are suffered by the trustees to remain in the owner’s 
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hands, who dies; and the son, who is tenant for life, concealing 
the settlement, sells or mortgages the property as if he had the 
fee simple. As soon as he dies, the next taker under the settle- 
ment turns out the purchaser, or holds the property discharged 
of all claims by the mortgagee. If, argues Mr Bellenden Ker, 
there had been a place where, by simple enquiry, a person could 
have been certain of finding every thing recorded that was adverse 
to his title, no such fraud could have been practised.* But he 
carries his argument somewhat too far in this case ; for it is clear 
that the same negligent trustees and careless settlers, whom we 
have supposed to leave the deeds in the hands of the first tenant 
for life, might have omitted to record them, and then the same 
deception might have been effected. So, in the case of an entail 
created by devise, the will is very likely to be accessible to the 
heir-at-law, who may conceal it until he has sold or mortgaged 
the estate, and may die, leaving his first and other sons to come 
in upon the purchaser.or encumbrancer, under their grandfather’s 
will. It is clear that in all cases of this sort a Register affords 
no perfect remedy ; it only enables persons to deposit in a safe 
place the evidence of what has been done to restrict or encumber 
the heir’s rights ; and it so far gives a better chance of the means 
of deception not being permitted to exist. But, as the law now is, 
those means exist, how carefully soever the settler and the trus- 
tees may have acted; the deeds may have been placed beyond 
the power of the heir, but in the hands of trustees unknown to 
the lender or buyer; nay, they and the settlement which they 
contain may have been unknown to the heir himself; or the will 
may have been proved by the executor in some one of the hun- 
dred places of Probate, where five pounds worth of personal pro- 
perty was lurking in some specialty, and not where a single acre 
of the land lay ; and the money may thus have been lent or paid 
by the one party, and spent by the other, without the former 
being guilty of any negligence, or the latter of any fraud,—the 
defective provisions of the law rendering it impossible for any 
watchfulness to prevent such a mischance. 

Again—The Law of England had most wisely provided that 
all contracts relating to land should be in writing ; that no sale, 
nor exchange, nor mortgage, nor lease, for more than three years, 
should be valid, unless made by a written instrument. Such 
was the plain meaning of a statute made, to be lavishly praised, 
as it well deserved, and as freely broken down and frittered away 


** Our author rather applies this argument to the case of mistake or 
ignorance, than design ; but he states the mischief in both ways. 
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by the very persons who lauded it ;—giving it abundance of good 
words in their set phrases, and no effect in their decisions. 
Among multitudes of other exceptions by which those judicial 
legislators have wellnigh substituted a new act for the old, 
which they professed only to expound, while they were repealing 
it, was one that enabled a landowner to mortgage his estate, 
without putting pen to paper, by depositing the title-deeds with 
the lender : about a hundred years after the act passed, this was 
held, in other words discovered, to be an equitable mortgage, 
and to give the depositary a right to a legal mortgage whenso- 
ever he thought fit to apply for it. Of what avail is it that the 
judges who succeeded those repealers of the statute all expressed 
their regret, and declared they never should have done so them- 
selves ? They felt bound by the decisions ; and preferred to abide 
by the erroneous construction rather than amend it by the record 
of the law itself. It thus happens, that if an estate is mortga- 
ged, and the title-deeds left in the hands of the owner, he may 
give another effectual mortgage to another person, who advan- 
ces his money upon what, to all appearance, is a sufficient title. 
Nay, the owner may do so innocently ; for his predecessor may 
have granted the first conveyance, and the deposit may be made 
before any interest was demanded by the first mortgagee, or other 
notice given of the existence of the prior encumbrance. It is true, 
that such frauds or such mistakes would not be prevented by re- 
curring to the true construction of the statute ; but it is equally 
true, that a Register would render them absolutely impossible ; 
because the first encumbrancer would of course take care to re- 
cord his security, when the omission must expose him to have it 
cut off by a succeeding lender ; and the second would not advance 
his money without searching where evidence of the first was sure 
to be found. Such have been the effects of registration in Scot- 
land for two centuries. 

In what we have hitherto stated, we have only got to the evils 
inseparable from a want of registration, and not touched those 
which are superadded by the elaborate errors,—the prava dili- 
gentia of lawyers, whose learned folly has encumbered their 
science with defects not necessary to it, and strengthening a 
thousandfold the call for a Registry. 

The law of England acknowledges two distinct kinds of right, 
and has appointed two separate, and, generally speaking, inde- 
pendent judicatories for their enforcement respectively. It is 
foreign to our purpose to show how this division originated, and 
in what manner it has been pursued, so as to have produced two 
systems of jurisprudence, almost equally technical and artificial, 
in the same country, and dealing with the same rights in a per- 
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fectly different way, and according to principles wholly diverse. 
We are now looking only to the practical effect of the double- 
dealing, and the wide door which it opens to error and fraud, 
and their attendant expense, vexation, and ruin. 

If a man agrees to sell, and another to buy, but no conveyance 
is actually executed, the agreement transfers the property in 
equity, or, as it is called, the equitable estate, to the latter ; while 
the property at law, or legal estate, continues in the former ; and 
the courts of law will take no notice of the existence of the one 
as regards this property, nor the courts of equity of the existence 
of the other; but the law courts will continue to treat the seller 
as the owner after he has signed the agreement and received the 
price, while the courts of equity will regard him only as a trus- 
tee for the buyer, whom they consider as the owner. 

In like manner, when a mortgage has been created upon the 
estate, but paid off, and yet no re-conveyance made to the bor- 
rower, the legal estate continues in the lender, just as before 
he was repaid; only he is regarded in equity as a mere trustee 
for the borrower, or mortgager, who has the equitable estate. 
Now, he may borrow again of another person, to whom he can 
only give the equitable estate which he himself has ; and if he 
either omits or suppresses all mention of the legal estate out- 
standing in the first lender, the second must remain with only 
an equitable, when he supposes he has got the legal, estate. In 
this posture of things, the owner may then borrow more money 
of a third person, who, finding there is an outstanding legal 
estate in the first mortgagee, requires that to be conveyed to him 
in order to perfect his security. This is done—and it does perfect 
it with a vengeance ; which vengeance falls upon the hapless se- 
cond party ; for he having only an equitable right, and the third 
party having both an equitable and a legal right, the latter must 
prevail. So the first and last encumbrancer may be one and the 
same person. A has a first mortgage, B a second, and C takes 
a third, believing it to be the second ; B’s not being disclosed to 
him. He discovers it, however; and immediately pays off A’s, 
whereby he obtains the legal estate, and wholly defeats B, who, 
never dreaming of C, had taken no such precaution, but rested 
satisfied with the property being sufficient to secure both A and 
himself. The expressive phrase for this notable operation among 
the jurisconsults of our Southern neighbours, is squeezing out ; 
and it is sometimes called shoving out : the ill-fated B is said to 
be squeezed or shoved out by the more fortunate C, who is also 
said to ¢ack, that is, join two loans together. 

The general rule of equity, no doubt, is the plain rule of na- 
tural justice and honesty,—that all rights should have precedence 
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according to their date; or, in the language of the civil law, 
‘ qui prior tempore, potior jure. In following out this principle, 
there could have been no difficulty ; but it was far too ordinary 
and easy to satisfy the ingenuity of the profession, aud therefore 
another was let in to modify it, and to pervert, under pretence 
of directing, its application. It was said that the priority of date 
should prevail indeed among equities; but that where equities 
were equal, the legal estate should prevail over them all; and 
that, without regard to priority in point of time, and equally 
without regard to the legal estate having been sought and ob- 
tained with a full knowledge of the consequence which was to 
follow from uniting it to the equitable ;—nay, although it had 
been so obtained for the express purpose of squeezing out the 
prior encumbrancer, who could know nothing whatever of the 
operation that was going on, until he felt himself crushed by it. 
Sir E. Sugden, a person eminently skilled in conveyancing, and 
a zealous opponent of the Registry, thinks there is ‘ but little 

* doubt that the character of fair dealing which we’ (the English, 
of course) ‘ possess as a people, is mainly attributable to the 
* moral equity of the law which regulates our transactions with 
* each other.’—( Answer to Mr Humphreys.) Certainly we have 
no doubt of the alacrity with which our good neighbours on every 
occasion take their own perfections for granted, in all things, 
and especially in morality ; but we suspect, if they are indeed 
so much distinguished in this respect, it must be owing to some- 
thing else in their institutions than the celebrated refinements 
of tacking and squeezing. 

These are pursued in practice variously, but always with the 
effect of exposing one man to have his estate taken from him, or 
his security damaged, in favour of another of whom he can know 
nothing. An apt illustration of this is afforded by that kind of 
safeguard for titles, which is so habitually sought for from pro- 
tecting terms, that it may be said to have become an essential 
branch of English conveyancing. It is founded upon the prin- 
ciple, already adverted to, of preferring the legal estate ; and it has 
plainly been resorted to asa make-shift for want ofa Registry,— 
affording a clumsy and precarious security to one party against 
latent claims, and often working injustice to another as innocent 
as himself, 

In raising money upon the security of real property, it has 
been usual to create long terms; that is, to vest the estate in 
trustees for five hundred or a thousand years for raising a cer- 
tain sum out of the rents and profits. When the money has been 

raised, and the purpose attained for which the term was created, 
it is said to be satisfied; and the natural course would be, that 
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it should cease of itself, or be considered to have merged in 
the fee. But not so is the more refined contemplation of the 
Jaw; the trustees continue, though their occupation is gone— 
the trust continues, though its object is attained—and the term 
continues, though all that could constitute any thing like a term 
has ceased ;—there being no landlord, no tenant, and no rent, 
apart from the person and the enjoyment of the owner, in whom 
every thing has now substantially vested. This shadow or phan- 
tom of a term, therefore, continues to haunt the recesses of the 
conveyancer’s sanctuary; but—substance that may well be called, 
that shadow seems,—for it works the most powerful effects, and 
brings with it, now airs from heaven, now blasts from hell—to 
one dispensing secure enjoyment, and visiting another with swift 
destruction. To propitiate this being, and obtain his aid, be- 
comes the object of all; and to gain so great a boon, the price 
required, as might be expected, is not small. The term is out- 
standing in the original trustees and their representatives ; that 
is, the legal estate, for the unexpired part of the term is out of 
the apparent owner. He may settle, or sell, or pledge the 
estate, but, for many hundred years, his deeds can only give the 
equitable estate. A party comes forward to purchase, and he 
cannot tell what mesne conveyances may have been made; that 
is, what rights may have been constituted over the property 
since the creation of the term; but this he knows, that if he can 
only get that term assigned to him, he obtains the legal estate 
for the rest of the period, and, for eight or nine hundred years, 
he may laugh to scorn all prior claimants whom he knew nothing 
of when he paid his money, how fairly soever they may have 
advanced theirs, so as they only have equitable estates obtained 
since the term was created. 

The following quotation from a celebrated judgment of Lord 
Hardwicke’s, relates to the subject on which we have been treat- 
ing, and which is known in courts of equity by the name of 
Tabula in Naufragio, from the scramble supposed to take place 
among persons equally entitled to be saved, and the supposed— 
the falsely assumed—impossibility of dealing out any thing more 
like justice among them, than by enabling one to escape entirely, 
and the others to be entirely ruined. 


‘ As to the equity of this Court, that a third encumbrancer having 
taken his security, without notice of the second encumbrance, and then being 
puisny taking in the first encumbrance, shall squeeze out, and have satis- 
faction before the second, that equity is certainly established, in general, 
and was so by a very solemn determination of Lord Hale. Perhaps it 
might be going a good way at first, but it has been followed ever since, 
and was rightly settled only on this foundation, by the particular consti- 
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tution of the law of this country. It could not happen in any other coun- 
try but this, because the jurisdiction of Jaw and equity is administered 
here in different courts, and creates different kinds of rights in estates, and, 

therefore, as courts of equity break in upon the common law, where ne- 
cessity and conscience require it, still they allow superior force to a legal 
title ; and, therefore, when there is a legal title and equity on one side, 
this court never thought fit, that, by reason of a prior equity, against 
a man who had a legal title, that man should be hurt, and this by reason 
of that force this court necessarily and rightly allows to the common law, 
and to legal titles. But if this had happened in any other country, it 
could never have made a question, for if the Jaw and equity are admi- 
nistered by the same jurisdiction, the rule, gui prior est tempore, potior 
est jure, must hold.’ (2 Ves. sen. 573.) 


We shall subjoin Mr Bellenden Ker’s judicious and spirited 
reflections upon the above doctrine :— 


‘I have purposely left this picture to be drawn by Lord Hardwicke, 
one of the greatest expounders of equity. I might, however, add some 
more touches and new lights, by every one of his most admired successors, 
all in the same style, and all tending to heighten the composition. Was 
ever a more perfect caricature drawn of the doctrines of a court of jus- 
tice, and were there ever weaker reasons for not departing from the doc- 
trine, assuming that a perfect system of equitable and conscientious distri- 
bution of right is the object to be obtained? Why, in a new system, 
established purposely to supply the defects of the old, necessity and con- 
science should require the judge to have such a blind reverence for the old 
system which he is to correct, as professedly to depart from a wise, intel- 
ligible, and just rule, in order to establish one which has no such qualities, 
it is impossible to understand. At all events, here equity and conscience 
have done nothing for the suitor. The old rule, superseded by equity and 
conscience, has brought new injustice and doubt on all. I must not be 
understood to speak with any disrespect of Lord Hardwicke. I allude 
merely to the system, which he was bound to expound according to the 
decisions of his predecessors. Establish a Register, the whole of this doc- 
trine will be swept away, and the wise and just one of reckoning every 
man’s right from the time he acquired it will alone prevail. In order to 
prevent misrepresentation, I must repeat, that the mere alteration of the 
rule, and giving every right priority according to time, would not have 
been sufficient, having regard to the secret mode of dealing with property 
which the present state of the law allows. "—Pp. 28—30. 


The ruin to the ill-starred individuals who have been shoved 
out, or off the plank, and gone to the bottom, is plain enough ; but 
the fortunate party who gets hold of it, is left struggling in a sea 
of troubles. He never can be sure that some one will not come 
and destroy him with a yet older title; and he has, even when 
safe, to purchase his security by endless expense and delay. 
The term is a chattel interest ; though a chattel real, it descends 
to the personal representatives; that is, though the equity, or 
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right to have it assigned, descends with the realty, the legal 
estate, the term itself, goes to the trustee’s legatees, or his next 
of kin! Thus, in the course of half a century or more, it has 
descended several times ; and it must be traced through its whole 
course. Administration must be taken where Probate had been 
taken in a wrong court, or where there is no representative of 
the last surviving trustee; and Mr B. Ker tells us, that he has 
known a term thus traced through twenty parties, and letters of 
limited administration four times had, at an expense of as many 
hundred pounds, to obtain such protection as a term could af- 
ford, on the purchase of a very small estate. 

But imperfect and costly as this security is, there has been 
introduced a further modification of the principle on which it 
rests, and in a somewhat opposite direction. The qualification 
of the rule respecting dates, which prefers the legal estate, tends 
greatly to restrict that rule, and opens a door to much fraud, 
and still more injustice. Another qualification in some degree 
restores the vigour of the rule, and about half-shuts the door 
which had been thrown wide open. It is this: If the party seek- 
ing to avail himself of the plank had notice of prior rights, his 
proceeding is of no avail. Now, this principle, however fair and 
reasonable, if the courts, the sole law guides in all this matter, 
had clearly defined what should constitute notice, becomes the 
source of endless uncertainty, and not a little fraud, from the 
impossibility of divining what will, by any given judge, be con- 
sidered as notice. And here, it is needless to say, the courts 
have revelled, as usual, in the largest measure of subtlety, and 
fancy, and refinement. Actual notice, of course, we do not here 
speak of ; that must necessarily be confined within tolerably nar- 
row bounds. But what limit is there to constructive netice? It 
is whatever the judge, before whom the question shall arise, may 
deem enough to make him think the party either did know, or 
ought to have known. Then, who can be in the least degree 
secure, after all the pains he has taken, and all the cost he has 
incurred, to obtain the protection of an attending term? He did 
not see ; but then he may have shut his eyes. He knew nothing ; 
but then he might have enquired. His attorney knew; or his 
attorney’s town-agent knew, and that is enough ; and that may be 
proved years and years after all the evidence is gone, by which the 
presumption might have been repelled. ‘ With a Register,’ says 
Mr B. Ker, ‘the whole rule as to notice, actual and constructive, 
‘ would either be abolished, or so modified, as in a great degree 
* to mitigate the numerous evils which spring from the present 
‘ state of the law; witha Register, the only notice, with perhaps 
* some few exceptions, would be the Register itself; all the facts 
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¢ which I ought to know actually or constructively, by myself 
‘ or my agents, are to be sought and found there ; it is all I have 
‘to look to or care about. All that would then be required 
* would be diligence and caution ; not, however, that species of 
‘ blind caution which the present rules of equity make necessary, 

‘but that rational care which a knowledge of all the facts of 
‘ the title requires. The term constructive notice, as relates to 
‘real property, will he at once swept from the digests of the 
‘ courts of equity, and judges will be relieved from "the pain of 
‘ coming to a conclusion in cases involving a vast mass of con- 
. flicting circumstances. This will be no small matter gained at 
‘ once ; the purchaser secured, and the overloaded courts of equity 
‘ relieved.’ 

We are unwilling, where a case rests upon such a broad basis 
of reason, to load it with mere authority; but certainly the 
names of Sir M. Hale, Lord Keeper Guildford, Mr Justice 
Blackstone, and the learned author of the Touchstone, (whether 
he were Shepherd or Mr Justice Doddridge,) are to be recited 
with great respect, and these persons all have pronounced in 
favour of a Registry. The celebrated Committee, also, for re- 
forming the Jaw in the time of the Commonwealth, numbered 
this among their important propositions ; but, as one of their 
ablest, though least learned members (Cromwell) said, § the Sons 
‘of Zeruiah, the lawyers, were too many for them,’ and their 
appointment was not renewed. But the example of what has been 
done in other countries, deserves to be considered even by our all- 
perfect neighbours of the South ; and on this head, we may cite 
Scotland, Ireland, most of the West India Colonies, the Uni- 
ted States, and the greater part of the Continent of Europe. 
England is almost the only exception in this important branch 
of jurisprudence, although from the single exception in another 
respect,—the strange peculiarity of her equitable jurisdiction,— 

she has far more pressing occasion for a Registry than any coun- 

try not governed by English law. Two of her own provinces, 
the largest and wealthiest, Middlesex and Yorkshire, have at 
least recognised the principle for above a century, and would 
have had a perfect application of it in practice, had not certain 
most unfortunate decisions, and some defects in the arrange- 
ments, rendered the Registry in these counties of comparatively 
little use. Imperfect as it is, that it is deemed better than no- 
thing, no one can doubt who reads the advertisements of lenders, 
and observes the preference given to Register counties. 

The reader may next, and not unnaturally ask, where are the 
objectors? What arguments have the combined learning and 
prejudice of the very learned, and not wholly unprejudiced, pro- 
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fession raised to this important proposition? The experience of 
other nations has pronounced in its favour. The opinions of 
wise laymen, founded upon reason, and confirmed by that ex- 
perience, are ranged on its side. Sir William Petty, in review- 
ing the consequences which spring from the want of a Registry, 
has said, that though ‘few may be actually damnified, yet 
‘all are hindered by fear, and deterred from dealing.’* Sir 
William Temple mentions the Registry introduced into Holland 
and Flanders by the Emperor Charles V. as one cause of the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Dutch, by making all purchases safe.+ 
Sir Joshua Child ascribes the low rate of interest in Holland to 
‘ the ascertaining real securities by their public Registries ;’ the 
want of which, he says, and not the want of money, makes bor- 
rowing difficult in England.{ Even the high authority of the 
great lawyers of former days whom we have cited—nothing loth 
to praise existing institutions of their own country, nor prone to 
prefer those of others, nor at all affecting change—are arrayed 
on the same side. What, then, say their successors of the present 
day? Again the weight of authority is with us. We have on our 
side the great philosophic lawyer of the age, the father of law 
reform. But not he—not Mr Bentham alone—the Commis- 
sioners, whether of the common law or the equity bar, or those 
who devote themselves to the practice of conveyancing, are all of 
one mind; and Mr Bell and Mr Butler, themselves a host, agree. 
Comforted and assured by such protection, we may adventure to 
meet the opponents of the measure, freely confessing both their 
high authority in the profession, and their capacity to do the an- 
tagonist argument ample justice. Sir E. Sugden, Mr Preston, 
and Mr Coote, have declared their hostility ; and from their large 
experience as conveyancers, their great general learning, and 
other powerful talents, we may be well assured, that no vestige 
of a reason can be found to bear against us which has escaped 
such adversaries as these. We have perused their arguments ; we 
have given them all the attention they have so good a right to 
claim; and the result of the enquiry is, that we are far more 
dismayed by their high names than by their reasonings; and 
that even their authority and arguments together, appal us far 
less, and make us less uneasy about the issue of the conflict, than 
the official attributes wherewithal one of them is invested. 
The only arguments worth considering, which these able and 


* Political Arithmetic. 
t Observations on United Provinces, cap. i. Also, Popular Discon- 
tents. Works, vol. i. 
$ Discourse on Trade, 
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learned persons have advanced, may be reduced to these two— 
First, The danger or the hardship of making nullity, at least 
postponement, the penalty of neglect to register. Secondly, The 
inconvenience of giving publicity to the state of men’s real en- 
cumbrances. 

First, It is not, as we understand, proposed that unregistered 
deeds affecting land should be void, but only that they should 
be postponed to those which are registered; that a deed first re- 
gistered should have the preference over one executed earlier, 
but registered late. This, no doubt, is, as it were, a relative for- 
feiture. But there is no other conceivable way of enforcing pub- 
licity, and securing bona fide purchasers, or encumbrancers, 
against latent rights. Nor is there any thing unjust in attach- 
ing this penalty to the neglect. The act necessary to avoid it is 
in each man’s power; and his interest at the moment will al- 
ways keep him awake to the performance of it. Such has been 
the result in Scotland. The penalty in question, so far from 
being peculiar to the proposed plan, is a part of almost every 
law made to regulate the transmission and transference of 
property of every description. When a stamp duty is imposed 
upon bills of exchange or promissory notes, whoever discounts 
one of these instruments without looking at the stamp, runs the 
risk of giving his money for a piece of waste paper. When 
the late act required all promises to be in writing, in order to 
take simple contracts out of the statute of limitations, any 
creditor who had neglected to obtain such a revival of the debt, 
relying on parole admissions, forfeited that debt; and here the 
new law was not only one of forfeiture, but was retrospective 
in its operation, When the statute of frauds required all con- 
tracts relating to land to be in writing, whoever bought an es- 
tate, and paid the price without a written memorandum, paid 
his money for nothing, and had to blame his own laches for being 
left remediless. When the same wholesome law gave parole 
leases for more than three years the effect only of leases at will, 
the tenant who laid out his money without a written lease or 
agreement, was at the mercy of his landlord, whom the act en- 
abled to take advantage of the omission, and reap the benefit of 
the outlay. When the annuity act voided all annuities, of 
which a memorial was not enrolled, it enabled the borrower to 
avail himself of the lender’s neglect, and subjected the latter to 
a forfeiture for his want of due care. In short, the instances 
are without end of the law compassing its purpose by means of 
forfeiture, or penalty in the nature of forfeiture; and there can 
be no possible reason why, in the case under consideration, we 
should reject a measure which tends to make all men secure, 
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because it may, peradventure once in ten thousand times, prove 
detrimental to some one through his own neglect—the more es- 
pecially, when they whom it requires to perform the act are the 
parties immediately interested in it. 

Secondly, The mischief of injuring credit, and especially com- 
mercial credit, by revealing encumbrances, appears greatly over- 
rated. It may well be questioned, whether any good is gained 
by enabling a man in trade to obtain trust on the faith of ha- 
ving an estate in land, when he has only the name of one, the 
substance belonging to his mortgagees. Scotland has been in 
the condition contemplated by the argument, ever since the year 
1617; and Holland for nearly a century before that. No prac- 
tical inconvenience has been found to result from publicity in 
either country. It appears strange, indeed, to hear the alarm 
of publicity sounded in England, where things of a much more 
delicate nature in private families are recorded, and accessible 
to all the world for the moderate sum of a shilling ;—we allude, 
of course, to the Registry of wills, which embraces, without any 
exception, every will relating to personal property, from the 
largest to the smallest in amount. 

The other objections which have been urged, are either prin- 
cipally to the supposed details of the measure, founded indeed 
for the most part upon the experience of the very faulty Registry 
adopted in Middlesex and Yorkshire; or they are such as the 
very ingenious method proposed by the Commissioners in their 
Report, has a powerful tendency to remove. On the principles 
of that method, our limits prevent us from entering at present. 
But we cannot dismiss the subject without joining in the gene- 
ral applause which it has called forth ; and we trust, that before 
we return to the consideration of the subject, it will have been 
matured by the learned author, M. Duval, and his colleagues, 
and have finally received the sanction of the legislature.* 

Mr Bellenden Ker, whose tract has given occasion to these re- 


oo i 


* We have in this article only had occasion to mention incidentally the 
important labours of this Commission. But while we reserve for another 
occasion a statement of what they have done, we cannot suffer this op- 
portunity to pass without expressing what we are aware is the general 
feeling of gratitude to them for their unwearied exertions. No remune- 
ration, in the ordinary sense of the term,can be deemed an adequate com- 
pensation to men, like Mr Campbell, in the highest walks of forensic prac- 
tice, who devote the whole of their scanty leisure, not to recreation or 
needful repose, but to a most difficult and toilsome enquiry. Their true 
reward must be the consciousness of the service they are rendering their 
country, and the confidence that they will be held in lasting remembrance 
among those who have improved her most valued institutions, 
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marks, is certainly entitled to the best thanks of all who desire 
to study this question. He has treated it in a manner which 
unites learning with perspicuity in an extraordinary degree. No 
person, be he ever so ignorant of law, can experience the least 
difficulty in following him throughout ; and it would be hard to 
find a work upon a matter so purely professional, and of an as- 
pect so forbidding, less deformed with pedantry, or less exposed 
to the charge of being either tedious or repulsive. 





Art. VIII.—1. Report from, and Minutes of Evidence taken before, 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the Coal T'rade. 
Folio. London. 1829. 

2. On the Coal Trade. Pp. 16. London. 1830. 


Fo occupies a very prominent place amongst the articles 

most indispensable to existence. In our northern climates, 
it is, in fact, quite as essential as food or clothes. Its cost forms 
a large item in the expense of every family—in that of the pea- 
sant, as well as of his lord. It also enters deeply into the price of 
most species of manufactures. Every one knows that the com- 
paratively rapid advancement of Manchester, Birmingham, Glas 
gow, Leeds, &c., in manufacturing industry, is principally to 
be ascribed to the great abundance and cheapness of fuel at those 
places. 

Timber is the great article of fuel in France, and most of the 
Continental states; but with us it is far too scarce and dear to 
be used as such to any considerable extent. Our deficiency in this 
respect is, however, of little importance, as we have the good 
fortune to possess an inexhaustible supply of the very best coal. 
But this invaluable mineral is not distributed equally over the 
whole country. The great coal-fields are mostly in the north- 
ern counties; and as coal is a very bulky and heavy article, its 
price is necessarily much enhanced in London and the south- 
ern parts of the island, to which it must be conveyed by a dis- 
tant sea-voyage or by a lengthened inland navigation. 

Considering the importance of coal as a necessary of life, and 
in the arts, one not acquainted with the actual state of the coal 
trade, would naturally conclude, not only that it would be ex- 
empted from every sort of tax or duty, but that every possible 
facility would be given to the conveyance of coal from the mines 
to the more distant parts. This is what one would be disposed 
to infer @ priori; but we are sorry to say, that this is not the 
way in which the coal trade of England has been treated. Ge- 
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neraily speaking, our commercial and financial system is founded 
on more enlarged and liberal principles than that of any other 
European country; but, in the particular instance of the coal 
trade, it can lay claim to no such distinction. On the contrary, 
this important department of industry is subjected to the most 
unjust and oppressive regulations. And the patience with which 
they have been submitted to, strikingly evinces the power of 
custom, in reconciling us to the most pernicious abuses. 

Nothing but the pressure of the most overwhelming necessity 
could ever justify the imposition of a duty on so indispensable 
an article as coal. Surely, however, if such a tax is to be im- 
posed, it ought to be made equally to affect all classes and dis- 
tricts. What would be thought of Parliament were it to enact 
that a heavy tax should be laid on all the bread consumed to the 
south of the Humber, from which all that was made use of to 
the north of that river should be exempted? Would not such 
a proceeding be a manifest violation of one of the first duties of 
Government, which is bound to extend the same protection to 
all who are under its authority, and to subject them all to the 
same equal burdens? But this obvious and universally recog- 
nised principle has been trampled under foot in the case of the 
coal duty. It is not made to affect the whole empire, but only 
particular portions of it. Had it been made to fall exclusively 
on the inhabitants of those districts where coal is produced, and 
where it is naturally cheapest, something, perhaps, might have 
been found to say in its favour; but such is not the case. The 
duty is imposed on water-borne coals only, or on those that are 
conveyed to great distances, and does not affect those that are 
consumed near the mines, or that may be conveyed by land. 
All the southern counties of England, as Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, &c., are destitute of coal-mines, and 
are obliged to import supplies of coal from the north by sea. 
And because such is the case, because the coal-fields happen 
to be in Northumberland, Durham, and Lancashire, Govern- 
ment interposes to increase the naturally high price of coal 
sent to the metropolis and the southern counties, by laying a 
duty on the sea- borne coal of no less than siz shillings a-chaldron, 
being fully fifty per cent upon the price of coals as sold by the 
miners! Whether there be any tax so grossly unequal and op- 
pressive in Turkey or Spain, we know not; but we believe we 
may safely affirm, that it has no parallel in any other European 
country. The nobility and gentry of the North may consume 
any quantity of coals that they please, without paying a single 
sixpence of duty. The owners of Alnwick and Raby Castles 
escape a tax that presses with grinding severity on the poorest 
VOL. LI, NO. Cl. M 
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artisan and peasant in the south of England. Whatever may be 
said as to the equality of Englishmen’s rights, it is worse than 
ludicrous, so long as this tax exists, to talk about the equality of 
their burdens. 

Several statements have recently been made in the House of 
Commons, which have set, in a very clear point of view, the su- 
perior condition of the labouring classes in the northern coun- 
ties, as compared with those in the South. A good deal of this 
difference must no doubt be ascribed to the pernicious system 
so general in the South, of paying wages out of poor’s rates. 
Much, however, must also be ascribed to the operation of the 
coal duty, and of the various regulations under which the coal 
trade is conducted. Were there a heavy tax on the beef, beer, or 
leather, used in the southern counties, which did not extend to 
the north, does any one doubt that it would have a most inju- 
rious effect upon the individuals subjected to its influence ? 
But fuel being quite as indispensable as any of the articles re- 
ferred to, a tax on it must equally affect those on whom it falls, 
and must depress their condition, as compared with those who 
enjoy an exemption from so oppressive an impost. It is singu- 
lar, that so obvious a cause of the greater poverty of tlie pea- 
santry of the south should, at least so far as we know, have to- 
tally escaped the notice of our legislators. 

Besides the duty of 6s. a-chaldron payable to government on 
coals carried by sea, they are subject, especially those imported 
into London, to various charges, if possible, still more inde- 
fensible. But, before proceeding to investigate these items, we 
shall lay before our readers some account of the prime cost and 
price of coal. 


Much has frequently been said of the coal-owners’ monopoly ; 
but we are satisfied, after a pretty careful investigation of the 
circumstances, that no such monopoly has ever existed, and that 
the enormously high price of coal in the metropolis is to be as- 
cribed wholly to the various duties and charges laid upon it 
from the time that it passes from the hands of the owner, to the 
time that it is lodged in the cellar of the consumer. What 
means have the coal-owners of obtaining a monopoly price fot 
their coal? They enjoy no exclusive privileges of any sort; 
they are a numerous body ; and the trade is as open as any one 
else to all capitalists to engage in. Instead of the business of 
coal-mining being, generally speaking, an advantageous one, 
it is distinctly the reverse. Sometimes, no doubt, large for- 
tunes have been made by individuals and associations engaged 
in this business, but these are rare instances. The opening 
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of a mine is a very expensive and hazardous operation, and of 
very uncertain result. Collieries are exposed to an infinite 
number of accidents, against which no caution can guard. The 
chances of explosion have, it is true, been a good deal lessen- 
ed by the introduction of Sir Humphrey Davy’s lamp; and 
some mines are now wrought that, but for the invention of this 
admirable instrument, must have been entirely abandoned. But 
besides explosions, which are still every now and then occurring, 
from the carelessness of the workmen, and other contingencies, 
mines are very liable to be destroyed by creeps, or by the sink- 
ing of the roof, and by drowning, or the irruption of water from 
old workings, through fissures which cannot be seen, and conse- 
quently cannot be guarded against. So great, indeed, is the ha- 
zard attending this sort of property, that it has never been pos- 
sible to effect an insurance on a coal-work. 

Mr Buddle, of Wallsend, a coal-owner and engineer of the 
highest respectability, and intimately acquainted with the state 
of the coal trade, informed the late Committee of the House of 
Lords, that ‘ Although many collieries, in the hands of fortunate 
‘ individuals and companies, have been perhaps making more 
‘than might be deemed a reasonable and fair profit, accord- 
‘ ing to their risk, like a prize in a lottery; yet, as a trade, ta- 
‘ king the whole capital employed on both rivers, he should say 
‘ that certainly it has not been so.’—(Report, p. 56.) Again, 
being asked, * What have the coal-owners on the Tyne and 
‘ Wear, in your opinion, generally made on their capital em- 
‘ployed? He replied, ‘ According to the best of my know- 
‘ ledge, I should think that by no means ten per cent has been 
* made as simple interest, without allowing any extra interest for 
‘ the redemption of capital.’ —(P. 57.) 

In addition to the vast expense attending the sinking of shafts, 
the erection of steam-engines, &c., and the risk of accidents, the 
coal, after being brought to the surface, has frequently to be 
conveyed seven or eight miles to the place of shipping; and 
those whose collieries are in that situation, have to pay way-leave 
rents, amounting, in some cases, to L.500 a-year, for liberty to 
open a communication, or a rail-road, through the properties ly- 
ing between them and the shore. 

But the coal-owner is subjected to still farther difficulties. 
The smallness of the coal used in London is uniformly re- 
marked by every individual from the north who visits the me- 
tropolis. And yet, singular as it may seem, none but large coals 
are shipped from the Tyne and the Wear for London. The 
cause of the metamorphosis which the coal undergoes in its 
passage to the consumer is not, however, difficult to discover ; 
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and it strikingly illustrates the nature of the regulations under 
which the trade is placed. Coals are nominally sold by the 
owners to the shippers by weight, or by the chaldron waggon, 
which is supposed to contain, when full, 53 cwt., and is stamped 
as such at the Custom-House. But the weight of the waggon 
depends in a great degree on the size of the pieces with which it 
is filled, so that in point of fact coal is sold by measure. It is 
stated by the celebrated Dr Hutton that, ‘ If one coal, measuring 
‘ exactly a cubic yard, (nearly equal to five bolls,) be broken into 
6 pieces of a moderate size, it will measure seven bolls and a half ; 
¢ if broken very small, it will measure nine bolls ; which shows that 
‘ the proportion of the weight to the measure depends upon the 
‘ size of the coals; therefore accounting by weight is the most ra- 
‘ tional method.’ The shippers are well aware of this, and insist 
upon the coal-owners supplying them with large coal only ; and 
to such an extent is this principle carried, that all coal for the 
London market is screened, as it is technically termed, or pass- 
ed over gratings which separate the smaller pieces. Inasmuch, 
however, as coals are sold in all their subsequent stages by mea- 
sure, no sooner have they been delivered by the owner, than it 
is for the interest of every one else into whose hands they may 
come before reaching the consumer, to break them into smaller 
portions. * The ship-owner,’ says Mr Buiddle, ‘ and every per- 
‘son from the consumer through the whole chain of dealers in 
* coal up to the coal-owners, cry out for round coals; what is the 
‘ object of that? Although our waggons are loaded by weight, 
‘ it is quite notorious we sell by measure ; and every hand that 
* those coals pass through, from the mine down to the cellar of 
‘ the consumer, every time they are lifted, an increase of mea- 
* sure takes place ; consequently every man, from the coal-owner 
* to the consumer, is benefited by every breakage of the coal. 
‘ This has been carried in some instances to such an extent, that 
‘I have found it necessary to place persons on board ships to 
‘ prevent the crew from breaking the coals with the carpenters’ 
‘mauls! I believe that the profit of many of the retailers in 
‘London arises chiefly from the increase of measure by the 
‘ breakage of the coal.’—(P. 59.) 

That such a system should have been so long persevered in, is 
truly astonishing. Some scores of acts of Parliament have been 
passed to preserve the public from fraud in the measuring of 
eoal, and yet any coal-merchant who chooses to break his coal 
a little smaller than his neighbours, will, by making the same 
quantity measure farther, defraud his customers quite as effec- 
tually as if he sold them larger coal in a deficient measure. But 
though the attention of Honourable Gentlemen has been repeated- 
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ly called to this easy method of defrauding the unsuspecting citi- 
zens, it does not seem to have ever attracted the smallest portion 
of theirconcern. They have continued, with an Irish sort of dis- 
cernment, to occupy themselves in stopping up the spigot, while 
the liquor was running out at the bung-hole. 

But what bas been already stated is not sufficient to show the 
whole mischief arising from the regulations enforcing the sale of 
coal by measure. The quantity of coal separated by the process 
of screening is often very great,—amounting, in some cases, to 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the whole; and the greater part of 
this residue, containing a portion of the very best coal, is burned 
on the spot. ‘I have known,’ says Mr Buddle, ‘ at one colliery, 
‘as many as from 90 to 100 chaldrons a-day destroyed. If they 
‘ were not consumed, they would cover the whole surface, and 
‘ in the burning of them they are extremely destructive; they de- 
* stroy the crops a great way round, and we pay large sums for in- 
‘ jury done to the crops, and for damage to ground” —(P. 72.) The 
waste of coal is in this way enormous; and the coal-owner is 
obliged to charge a higher price upon the coal sold, in order to 
indemnify himself for the loss of so great a quantity, and for the 
mischief he does to others in burning. 

The sale of coals by weight instead of measure would, there- 
fore, be a great and signal improvement. It would, by relieving 
the coal-owner from the necessity of screening, enable him to sell 
his coal considerably cheaper; it would take away all motive 
from the shippers and retailers to break the coal; and it would 
afford the best attainable security to the public against the frauds 
to which they are now exposed. 

It has, however, been said by those who profit by the existing 
system, that the sale of coal by weight would not really put a 
stop to fraud, but would merely turn it into a new channel ; and 
make that be done by wetting coal, which is now done by selling 
it in deficient measures. But the fallacy of this representation 
is obvious. Very few individuals ever think of re-measuring the 
coal brought to them; and besides, as has been already shown, 
the correctness of the measure is no security against fraud, so 
long as it is impossible to regulate the size of coal. But were 
coals sold by weight, every one would see, at once, whether they 
were unusually wet; and any dealer who should attempt to de- 
fraud his customers in this way, would immediately lose his em- 
ployment. Luckily, however, it is not necessary to argue this 
point speculatively. It has been decided by the experience of 
Scotlaud. Coals are here uniformly sold by weight, and we are 
not aware of its ever being stated that the practice causes them 
to be unduly wetted. Nothing, therefore, can be more futile 
than this objection to the plan of selling by weight; and we do 
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hope that the Legislature will at length see the necessity of in- 
terposing to put an end to the practice of selling by measure,— 
a practice which, while it raises the price, and occasions the 
destruction of a vast quantity of coal, opens a door to the com- 
mission of every species of fraud. 


In despite, however, of the heavy expense attending the digging 
of coal from the mine, and conveying it to the shore, and of the 
waste occasioned by screening, the coal-owner only receives from 
12 to 14 shillings the chaldron, for that very coal which is after- 
wards sold in London for 50 or 55 shillings ! ! And enormous as 
this difference must appear, it is less than it really amounts to; 
for owing to the breakage that the coal undergoes, it may, we are 
assured, be moderately estimated, that five chaldron of coal at 
Newcastle or Sunderland, are expanded into six or seven, pre- 
viously to their being lodged in the consumer’s cellar. We shall 
now very briefly enquire into the items which quadruple the price 
of coal in its transit from the owners to the consumers. These 
have been specified in the evidence of Mr Buddle, (p. 21.) from 
which the following account has been drawn up. The charges 
are all per London chaldron. 


Charges in Sunderland Harbour. 


Fittage and keel dues, when loaded by tubs, L. s. d. | L. 8. d 
(the most expensive method,) including con- 
veyance by water for seven miles, a, a ia 
Casting intoship, . . . . - . .--.0 0 8 
Trimming in ship, Oe ee ae ee ae eae 
Coast lights, &c. &c. 2 .0 0 5 
Pilotage and assistance to sea from Sunderland, 0 0 2 
——| 0 4 9 


Charges in the Port of London. 


Government duty, paid at the Custom-house, .0 6 0 
Average rate of freight from Sunderland to 
[nos eds wk ot es oe Oa @ 


Dues, chiefly Municipal, in the Port of London. 


Orphan's duty, 6 . » 6 « 2» « « »-0 O10 
Metage, -. + ad ca oe ae 
Market dues, to defray purchase ‘of Coal Ex- 








change, * - > 2+ +> ++ 2 oo » -9 DO 1 

Meter, . + a ee. 

Vactor’s Commission, SF ek? pci tes her ae oe. 
Carried forward, 0 1 | 3 8? 
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le: Me, Gehde me dh 
Brought over, 0 lili] 1 3 83 
Scorage allowed to the buyers, being 2 per cent 
upon two-thirds of the quantity sold, liable to 
fluctuation, but may be stated to average .0 0 6 
Trinity dues and Stamps, . . . . . . ! 
Water Bailage, and Lord Mayor for permit, Clerk 
of Meter’s Office, and other charges, . . .0 0 0 
In grain allowed to buyers, 5 per cent on the 


lm 











average, may be stated to average oe ae es 
— 0 4 9 
Charges of Delivery from the Ship to the 
Consumer’s cellar. 
Coal-whipper, (or deliverer from the ship into the 
ED oe: 9. ee ee ee ee 
Lighterage to the coal-buyer’s wharf, . . .0 2 O 
Cartage, including the loading of waggons, —-_ 7 s 
Unloading from the waggon to the cellar, called 
shooting, variable, but averages . . . -0 1 6 
Land metage, by Act of Parliament, . . .0 0 6 
Buyer's commission, . ... +. .-+-+-+01 0 
—— O13 7 
lotal expenses, exclusive of price paid to —- 
the coaleowner, . «1. « «© «© « » 2 0 2) 


Prices paid to the Coal-Owner by the Fitter. 


For Stewart's Wallsend, is aw « & ~O@ 
For Eden Main, . 2. 2 2 «© 2 2 © «© 0 OR DO 


Average, << = oh we ea ee 
Deduct duty paid by the coal-owner to the Com- 
missioners of the River Wear, for improving 
the navigation of the River and Harbour, +0 0 3 | 











Abstract. 


Charges in the river Wear, for 7 miles’ carriage, 


loading and reloading, &c.&e. . » . + -9 4 YF 
Government duty, : Cs fe te 8 co ¢ @ 
i ee ee a ° ex af 
Municipal dues, . . . ee. 


Charges of delivery from the vessel into cellar of 4 
the consumer, ... «+ « a oe. us i 
Original price received by the coal-owner, . . 0 12 
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4 |————_— Deductions from, 
2 lon Coals, Cinders,| On Coals, Cin- the Gross Reve-ives prod 
5 larid Culm, brought or| ders, and Culm, Total Gross oo lly — Duties on Coals, Cie] 
*  learried Coastwise, or) exported to Fo- Revenue, esis: “a ~xport ders, and Culm in the 
|by Inland Navigation) reign Darts. Repayeee - bens |United Kingdom, 
com United te Over-Entries. 
| i. s. a] L os a. i. ey on L w« «6 
11819 957,899 9 103,48,861 7 113)1,006,760 17 93 19,891 13 2} 986,869 4 7 
1820 1 086,564 17 3449359 3 9 |1,134,924 1 04/18,92813 3°|1,118,995 7 91 
182] 1,019,865 10 54/50,911 13 13}1,070,777 3 67/20,744 9 23/1,050,032 14 43 
11822\1,006,506 2 33152,771 4 63/1,059,277 610 [21,425 0 8 1,037,852 6 2 
18231,145,659 1 33/44,020 5 63/1,189,679 6 93/21,911 8 101)1,167,767 17 11 
1824] 918,810 16 10 |42,82216 10}) 991,632.13 8}/23,34017 81) 96829116 5} 
}1825| $99,918 14 93 43,421 110 | 943,339 16 77|26,109 11 94; 917,230 4 103 
11826) 972,839 19 93:40,553.17 8 /1,013,393.17 54/26,309 1910 | 987,083 17 7 
11827, 862,526 8 61/45, 182 9 3] 907,718 17 93/24,319 8 43) 883,369 9 44 
[1828, 922,682 1 43/41,423 6 2] 964,105 7 64/28,017 2 83} 936,088 410 
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With respect to these charges, we believe that very little re- 
duction can be looked for in those incurred in the Wear, or in 
the rate of freight. The shippers complain, that at eleven shil- 
lings a-chaldron they are rather losers ; and it is abundantly cer- 
tain, that if their profits exceeded those of other ship-owners, 
competition would speedily sink them to the common level. 
The charges for coast lights, Trinity corporation dues, &c. are, 
indeed, very heavy; and were they reduced, as they certainly 
might, some reduction might be made in the charges on account 
of freight. 

But with respect to the other dues, consisting of the govern- 
ment duty, the municipal dues, and the charge on account of 
deliverance to the consumer, amounting in all to no less than 
34s. 44d. a-chaldron, we have no hesitation in saying, that they 
may, and ought to be, reduced a half. 

I. With respect, in the first place, to the government duty 
of six shillings a-chaldron, it is unnecessary to repeat what we 
have already stated as to it. A tax so grossly unequal and op- 
pressive, is a disgrace to the country, and ought to be uncondi- 
tionally repealed. The duty amounts to about L.800,000.* This 


* The entire gross duty derived from waéer-borne coal in 1828 was 
L.922,682. This, however, not only includes the sea-borne coal, but the 
duty, to which reference will afterwards be made, of one shilling a chal- 
dron on coals brought to London by canals. Subjoined is an official « Ac. 
‘count of the Annual Revenue derived by Government from the Duty on 
‘ Coals for the last ten years ; distinguishing the amount received for Home 
‘aud Foreign Duty.’ 


CUSTOMS REVENUE on COALS, CINDERS, and CULM, \ 


Gross Revenue. 
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sum is not very considerable; but it must not be imagined that the 
repeal of the coal tax would cause a corresponding reduction of 
the revenue. The fall in the price of coals, consequent to the re- 
duction of the duty, would give the consumers greater means of 
purchasing other things. Most of the considerable buyers of coal, 
including all the middle and upper classes, would immediately ex- 
pend, if not the whole, at least a very large part, of whatever they 
saved by the reduction of its price in the purchase of additional 
quantities of taxed articles. But the beneficial influence of this 
measure would not be confined to its effects on these classes—it 
would materially improve the condition of the whole population 
of London, and of the southern counties ; and there would also, in 
consequence of the greater demand for coal, be a decided improve- 
ment in the condition of the very numerous body of persons en- 
gaged, as miners, sailors, &c., in the trade. It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that the lower classes, according as they be- 
came better able to afford them, would infallibly increase their 
consumption of tea, sugar, beer, spirits, tobacco, &c., or of those 
articles that are the great sources of revenue; so that we believe 
it may be confidently predicted, that instead of losing, the reve- 
nue would, in a very short period, be materially benefited by 
the repeal of the coal duty. 

We hope and believe that ministers will take this view of the 
matter; butif they resolve upon continuing the duty, they are 
bound to take measures for rendering it equal. It is against 
all justice that a heavy burden should be laid upon certain dis- 
tricts, from which others, quite as rich, are totally exempted. 
To render the pressure of the tax equal and universal, the ob- 
vious plan is to lay it indiscriminately upon all coals brought to 
the mouth of the pit; and those best acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances state, that if it be imposed in this way, a duty of one 
shilling a-chaldron will yield a revenue equal to that which is 
now derived from the six shillings on sea-borne coal. 

But there are very great, if not insuperable, difficulties in the 
way of a measure of this sort. It would not be possible to make 
any exception in favour of the coal used by manufacturers ; and it 
is not to be doubted that a duty even of one shilling a-chaldron 
would be exceedingly injurious to almost all descriptions of ma- 
nufactures, and particularly to those of iron, which are in the 
most depressed condition. But this very circumstance is of it- 
self a conclusive argument in favour of the unconditional repeal 
of the duty. Every one who reflects on its operation, or who is 
aware of the poverty of the labouring classes in the southern 
counties, and of the severe privations the tax imposes on them, 
must be satisfied that its continuance on its present footing is out 
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of the question. And if the interest of our manufacturing esta- 
blishments, to the successful prosecution of which cheap coal is 
so essential, will not allow the duty to be equalised, nothing 
remains but to abolish it. This would be a signal boon te all 
classes, and would do more than any other measure to improve 
the condition of the impoverished peasantry of the South. 

II. The different charges laid on coal in the port of London 
amount in all to 4s. 93d. a-chaldron. Amongst others, there is 
the orphans’ duty, as it is termed, amounting to tenpence. This 
duty was imposed by statute in 1694, to enable the city of Lon- 
don to discharge the principal and interest of a debt due from them 
to the orphans, and other creditors referred to in the act; and it 
is of importance to observe, that the various sums collected by 
the city under the statute in question had liquidated the entire 
debt for the payment of which the duty was originally granted, so 
far back as 1782. But the corporation has contrived to get one 
charge after another thrown upon this duty; and it is at present 
appropriated to the payment of the sums borrowed to complete 
the approaches to the new London bridge. A Committee of the 
House of Commons investigated the subject of the orphans’ duty 
last session, and recommended that a bill be brought in for the 
ultimate liberation and extinction of the fund, after the purposes 
to which it is at present applicable, have been accomplished. We 
trust that this recommendation will be attended to, and that, 
though this duty cannot, perhaps, be immediately got rid of, a 
security may be obtained for its final abolition. 

The charge for metage and meter, amounting to eightpence 
a-chaldron, might and ought to be reduced to at least a half. 
Those who areemployed in the North to measure the coals brought 
to bank by the pitmen, get only three farthings, while the civic 
functionary, the meter, is allowed sixteen farthings for a far less 
onerous duty ! 

IiI. But the charges which attend the delivery of the coals 
from the ship to the consumer’s cellar, are the most scandalous- 
ly oppressive. In fact, the charge for conveying a chaldron of 
coals from a little below London bridge to the consumers in the 
city, amounts to no less than 13s. 7d.; being quite as much as the 
prime cost of the coal, including the rent of the landlord, the ex- 
pense of mining, of bringing the coals to the surface of the mine, 
and carrying them to the shore! Is it necessary to say another 
word to convince every reasonable man of the existence of in- 
tolerable abuses in this department of the trade ? 

Of the items which make up this sum of 13s. 7d. the first is 
the fee of the coal-whipper, or coal-heaver—that is, the deliver- 
er of the coals from the ship to the barge or lighter. This fee is 
ls, 7d., and is at least siz times as great as it ought to be. At New- 
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castle and Sunderland, the filling of a chaldron of coal into the 
waggon costs from }}d. to 1jd.; and admitting that it is a little 
more difficult to raise them from the hold, still, if 3d. or 3}d. were 
allowed, it would be a most liberal payment. But the truth is, 
that this item should be struck off altogether. It is occasioned 
by a regulation which prevents the crew of the collier from per- 
forming this indispensable part of their peculiar duty. In the 
out-ports, to which luckily this preposterous regulation does 
not extend, the crew act as coal-heavers, and they do so without 
either asking or obtaining additional wages. And there certain- 
ly is no reason whatever for supposing that the case would be 
inany respect different in the port of London, were it not for the 
circumstance referred to. In 1828, the importation of coal into 
the metropolis amounted to 1,541,000 chaldrons; the coal- 
heavers’ charge on which is no less than L.121,980 sterling ; 
every shilling of which may be saved to the citizens by simply 
allowing the crew to perform the function of coal-heavers.* 

To show how widely the abuses which infect the coal trade are 
ramified, we may mention that the coal-heavers are furnished to 
the shippers by a class of persons denominated undertakers. 
These are generally keepers of public-houses; and the coal- 
heaver who should neglect to run up a goodly score at the under- 
taker’s would stand but a bad chance of getting employment. 
Hence, though the wages of coal-heavers be extremely high, they 
are, notwithstanding, for the most part, very poor. Three-fourths 
of their earnings are laid out on beer. They are compelled to 
drink, not because they like it, but because it is for the advantage 
of the undertaker. Is it to be endured that the citizens should 
be taxed L.122,000 a-year to support such a system ? 

The next item in the charge of delivery is lighterage, being a 
sum of two shillings a-chaldron paid for conveying the coals from 
the ship to the wharf. This charge is not quite so objectionable 


* The following is an official account of the import of coal into Lon- 
don since 1820, 


| Years. Chaldrons. | Years. | Chaldrons. | 


| 1820 | 1,280,114 | 1825 | 1,443,193 

| 1821 | 1,312,730 | 1826 | 1,475,809 

1822 | 1,345,345 | 1827 | 1,508,425 | 

1823 | 1,377,961 | 1828 | 1,541,041 | 
| 


| 1824 | 1,410,577 | 


! 
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as the preceding, but still it seems to be in no ordinary degree 
exorbitant. It is mentioned by Mr Buddle, in his evidence, (p, 
121,) that the Tyne keelmen, who take the coals from the 
spouts or staiths, as they are termed, to deliver them to the 
ships, are paid only Is. 3d. a-chaldron, though they have to na- 
vigate their keels from seven to eight miles, and though it be far 
more difficult to shovel the coals from the keels into the port- 
holes of the ships, than from a lighter to a wharf. Were the 
charge for lighterage reduced to the same level in the Thames 
as in the Tyne, it would not certainly exceed eightpence or 
ninepence a-chaldron. 

The third item in the charge for delivery, is 7s. a-chaldron 
for cartage, from the wharf to the consumer’s residence. The 
only way to judge of the reasonableness of this charge, is by 
comparing it with the sums charged for similar work done else- 
where. Now, assuming the average weight of the chaldron to 
be 27 cwt., and the average distance to which coals are carted 
one mile and a half, the charge will be 3s. 54d. per ton, per 
mile; but in the North, in Durham, Lancashire, &c., it is usual 
to Jet the cartage of coals, including the loading, by contract, 
at from 7d. to 8d. a-ton on turnpike roads, and 9d. and 10d. 
on heavy country roads. So that the expense of cartage in 
London is four or five times as much as it costs in the North ;— 
a difference which cannot be accounted for by the greater ex- 
pense attending the keep of men, horses, &c. in the metropo. 
lis, and is almost entirely a consequence of the perverse regu- 
lations under which the trade is conducted. 

Exclusive of the enormous charge of 7s. for cartage, there is 
a farther charge of Is, 6d. for shooting, that is, for unloading 
the waggon into the cellar. Next to the item for whippers, 
this is the most outrageous overcharge in this lengthened cata- 
logue of abuses. There are thousands of labourers in London, 
who wouid be glad to be allowed to perform the same work for 
3d. or 4d., for which the citizens are obliged to pay Is. 6d. 
Iudeed, we believe it might be done for a good deal less. Mr 
Buddle says, ‘ At the rate we pay our waggon-men for filling 
‘ the waggons, J believe they would be very glad for 2d. to heave 
* these same coals out of the cellar again up the hole’ (p. 121);— 
an operation which, every one knows, would be about ten times 
as troublesome as pouring them down. 

On the whole, therefore, we are well convinced, that were 
the practice of selling by weight introduced, the government 
duty of Gs. a-chaldron repealed, and the trade placed on a pro- 
per footing, a reduction of at least 16s. or 18s. a-chaldron mighit 
be effected upon the price of coal brought to London. But sup- 
posing the reduction to amount to only 15s., it would be a gain 
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to the citizens of no less than TWELVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
pounps a-year. Nothing, indeed, would redound so much to 
the advantage of all classes in the metropolis; nor is there any 
one object that they ought to exert themselves so much to 
achieve, as the abolition of the coal duty, and of the various 
regulations and charges by which the price of coal is so enor- 
mously enhanced. 

But, as has been already seen, the abolition of the duty would 
not only be a vast boon to the metropolis, but to the whole 
southern parts of the empire, as well as to the coal districts; 
and we do hope and believe, that no long period will elapse till 
we shall be enabled to congratulate our readers upon the re- 
peal of this most unequal and most oppressive tax. 

Besides the 6s. of duty which affects all coals that are con- 
veyed by sea, there is an additional 1s. of duty laid on those 
exported from the Tyne. This peculiar duty is denominated the 
Richmond shilling, in consequence of its having been granted 
by Charles II. to the Duke of Richmond. It was purchased up 
by government in 1799, and ought to have been repealed forth- 
with. It is bad enough, certainly, to lay an exclusive tax on 
sea-borne coal; but it is infinitely worse, to lay a comparative- 
ly high duty on the coal sent from a particular river. 

A small supply of coal is brought to London from Stafford- 
shire by canal navigation. This coal is loaded with a duty of 
ls, a-chaldron. But this duty ought to share the same fate as 
that laid on sea-borne coal. It yields very little reveuue, and 
may therefore be abolished without any diiliculty. 


Besides abclishing the dutyon sea-borne coal, and on that 
conveyed to London by canals, it would be greatly for the pub- 
lie advantage, were a change made in the magnitude and mode 
of assessing the duties on exported coal. Nothing can match 
the absurdity of the mode in which these duties are at present 
imposed. It has been said, that by allowing coal to be export- 
ed at a low duty, the Netherlanders and French might advan- 
tageously employ it in their manufacturing establishments ; and 
to guard against this contingency, a high duty has been laid on 
its exportation. We are not aware that any other reason has 
ever been assigned in vindication of the existing regulations 
with regard to exported coal; and yet, inexplicable as it may 
seem, small coal, or that very coal which is used in manufacto- 
ries, is allowed to be exported at a duty of 4s. 6d. a-chaldron, 
while /arge coal, or that which is exclusively used in dwelling- 
houses, is burdened with the enormous duty of 17s.!_ We are 
sorry we cannot specify the individual to whose sagacity 
we are indebted for the arrangement of this duty; but Mr 
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Sadler would do well to find him out, and consult him on his 
forthcoming work. 

But notwithstanding the low duty on the coal used in manu- 
factories, the greatest export of it that has taken place in any 
one year, was only 60,315 chaldrons. This shows, that the ap- 
prehensions entertained of its being extensively exported, are in 
a great degree visionary. However, it would, we think, be 
good policy to impose an equal duty of 5s. or Gs. a-chaldron on 
all coals exported ; as, by this means, a check would be given to 
the export of that which may be used in the arts, at the same 
time that a vast additional facility would be given to the export 
of that which is used for domestic purposes only. Were a mea- 
sure of this sort adopted, it may be fairly inferred, that the re- 
venue from exported coal would be at least doubled or trebled. 

It has, indeed, been sometimes said, that the exportation of 
coal ought to be prohibited altogether; that the coal-fields of 
Great Britain are but of limited extent; that the supply of the 
home consumption will ultimately exhaust them; and that no- 
thing should be done to accelerate, but every thing that is pos- 
sible to avert, an event that will most probably be destruc- 
tive to our superiority in the arts. But nothing can be more 
futile than these apprehensions. Although the foreign coal trade 
were absolutely free, our readers may be assured, that the na- 
tional debt will be every shilling paid off many ‘centuries be- 
fore posterity begins to feel any serious falling off in the sup- 
ply of coal. 

A very intelligent gentleman, Mr Hugh Taylor, coal-owner 
and coal-agent for the Duke of Northumberland, laid the fol- 
lowing interesting estimates before the Committee of the House 
of Lords. 


An Estimate of the Extent and Propuce of the Dunnam and 
NorrnumBertAnn Coat Firips. 


DvurHam. 
Square Miles. 
From South Shields southward to Castle Eden, twenty- 
one miles ; thence westward to West Auckland, thirty- 
two miles ; north-east from West Auckland to Eltring- 
ham, thirty-three miles ; andthence to Shields, twenty- 
two miles, being an extent or area of - - 


NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
From Shields northward, twenty-seven miles, by an average 
breadth of nine miles, . - - 
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Portion ExcAvATED. 


Square Miles. 
In Durham, 


On Tyne, say 39 
On Wear 40 


In Northumberland, 
Say thirteen miles by two, 


Tons. 
Estimating the workable coal strata at an average 
thickness of twelve feet, the contract of one 
square mile will be 12,390,000 tons, and of 732 
square miles, ° “ . ° 9,069,480,000 
Deduct one-third part for loss by small coal, inter- 
ceptions by dikes, and other interruptions, 3,023, 160,000 


Remainder, 6,046,320,000 


This remainder is adequate to supply the present vend from New- 
castle, Sunderland, Hartley, Blyth, and Stockton, of 3,500,000 tons, 
for a period of 1727 years. 

It will be understood that this estimate of the quantity of coal in 
Durham and Northumberland can only be an approximation, especially 
as the south-eastern coal district of Durham is yet almost wholly un- 
explored ; but the attempt is made in the hope of satisfying your Lord- 
ships that no apprehension need be entertained of this valuable mineral 
being exhausted for many future generations. 

There is also a considerable extent of coal-field in the northern and 
south-western districts of Northumberland ; but the foregoing com- 
prizes that which is continuous, and most suitable and available for 
exportation. 


Analogous Estimate of the Consumption of Coal in Great Britain. 


Tons. 
The annual vend of coals carried coastwise from Dur- 
ham and Northumberland is, - - 3,300,000 
Home consumption, say one-fifth, 660,000 


3,960,000 
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Which quantity supplies about 5,000,000 persons ; 

and supposing the whole population of Great 

Britain to be 15,000,000, this must be trebled ; 

for though these two-thirds of population are per- 

haps less able to afford fuel, yet taking into con- 

sideration the manufacturing districts, and the 

cheapness of coal in the interior, the estimate will 

not be too high, ° ° ° 11,880,000 
Consumed by iron works, say 600,000 tons of metal, 

to produce which requires at least four times the 

quantity of coal in making even pig metal, and 

the extraordinary consumption in the Cornwall, 

&c. mines, - . 3,000,000 
Consumed in Great Britain, 14,880,000 
Exported to Ireland, say, - 700,000 


Total tons, exclusive of foreign exportation, 15,580,000 


We regret that we are not able to lay before our readers any 
satisfactory information with respect to the coal trade at White- 
haven, and along the western shores of the island. But when 
we take into account the vast extent of the coal fields in Cum- 
berland, Lancashire, Staffordshire, &c. there is not the shadow 
of a ground for anticipating any deficiency of this valuable ar- 
ticle for many centuries. 

Mr Buddle gives the following estimate of the number of 
persons engaged in the different departments of the coal trade 
on the Tyne and Wear, in the conveyance of coal to London, and 
in the London coal trade.— 


‘ I hold a paper in my hand stating the number of people employed 
in the coal trade in each department. I would beg to observe, the 
returns from the Tyne are official documents ; from the Wear I have 
no returns, but it is by an approximate calculation. The number of 
persons employed under ground on the Tyne are,—men, 4,937, boys, 
3,554, together, 8,491 ; above ground, men, 2,745, boys, 718, making 
3,463 ; making the total employed in the mines above and belowground 
11,954, which in round numbers I call 12,000, because I am pretty 
sure there were some omissions in the returns. On the river Wear, 
I conceive there are 9,000 employed; making 21,000 employed in 
digging the coal and delivering it to the ships on the two rivers. From 
the best calculations I have been able to make, it would appear, that, 
averaging the coasting vessels that carry coals at the size of 220 Lon- 
don chaldrons each vessel, there would be 1,400 vessels employed, 
which would require 15,000 seamen and boys. I have made a sum- 
mary. There are seamen, 15,000; pitmen and above-ground people 
employed at the collieries, 21,000; keelmen, coal-boatmen, casters, and 
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trimmers, 2000 ; making the total number employed in what I call the 
Northern Coal Trade 38,000. In London, whippers, lightermen, and 
so forth, 5,000 ; factors, agents, &c. on the Coal Exchange, 2,500 ; 
7,500 in all,in London. Making the grand total in the north country 
and London departments of the trade, 45,500. This does not, of 


course, include the persons employed at the outports in discharging 
the ships there.’ 


In another place, (p. 53,) Mr Buddle states, that ‘ Colliers 
‘are always paid by the piece,’ and consequently their wages, 
although at the same rate per chaldron, vary according to the 
quantity of work they have to do; and it is difficult to form an 
average, they vary so very considerably; they have varied from 
14s. a-week to in some instances 40s. The colliers can earn 
up to 5s. or even more per day ; but there is no employment for 
them; they have seldom been earning more than half that sum 
during the last year, (1828); 2s. 6d. is the certain wages that 
they are hired to receive from their employers, whether they are 
employed or not; that is a tax on the coal-owner, during the 
suspension of his colliery from any accident, for he pays them 
their wages whether they are employed or not.—The men have 
the option of finding work elsewhere; but if they cannot do so, 
they may call upon their master to pay them 14s. a-week ; it 
was 15s. a-week till last year. 

Sea-borne coal imported into any port of Ireland is charged 
with a duty of ls. 7}d. a-ton, or 2s. 5d. a-chaldron. But in order 
to provide a fund for improvements, that which is imported into 
the port of Dublin is charged with an additional duty of 11d. a- 
ton! The duties on sea-borne coals imported into Wales are 
nearly the same as those on importation into Ireland. Scotland 
is fortunately exempted from this odious impost. 


Arr. [IX.—1. The Omnipresence of the Deity, a Poem. By Ro- 
BERT Monrcomery. Eleventh Edition. London. 1830. 
2. Satan, a Poem. By Ropext Montcomery. Second Edi- 

tion. London. 1830. 








4 wise men of antiquity loved to convey instruction under 
the covering of apologue; and, though this practice of 

theirs is generally thought childish, we shall make no apology 

for adopting it on the present occasion. A generation which 

has bought eleven editions of a poem by Mr Robert Montgomery, 

may well condescend to listen to a fable of Pilpay. 
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A pious Brahmin, it is written, made a vow that on a certain 
day he would sacrifice a sheep, and on the appointed morning 
he went forth to buy one. There lived in his neighbourhood 
three rogues who knew of his vow, and laid a scheme for pro- 
fiting by it. The first met him and said, ‘ Oh, Brahmin, wilt 
‘ thou buy a sheep? I have one fit for sacrifice.’ —* It is for that 
‘ very purpose,’ said the holy man, ‘ that I came forth this day.’ 
Then the impostor opened a bag, and brought out of it an un- 
clean beast, an ugly dog, lame and blind. Thereon the Brah- 
min cried out, ‘ Wretch, who touchest things impure, and utter- 
‘est things untrue, callest thou that cur a sheep ?)—‘ Truly,’ 
answered the other, ‘ it is a sheep of the finest fleece, and of the 
‘ sweetest flesh. Ob, Brahmin, it will be an offering most ac- 
‘ ceptable to the gods.’—* Friend,’ said the Brahmin, ¢ either 
* thou or I must be blind.’ 

Just then one of the accomplices came up. ‘£ Praised be the 
‘ gods,’ said this second rogue, ‘ that I have been saved the 
‘trouble of going to the market for a sheep! This is such a 
‘sheep as I wanted. For how much wilt thou sell it?” When 
the Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, like one 
swinging in the air at a holy festival. ‘ Sir,’ said he to the new 
comer, ‘ take heed what thou dost; this is no sheep, but an un- 
* clean cur.’—‘ Oh, Brahmin,’ said the new comer, ‘ thou art 
§ drunk or mad !’ 

At this time the third confederate drew near. ‘ Let us ask 
* this man,’ said the Brahmin, * what the creature is, and I will 
* stand by what he shall say.’ To this the others agreed; and 
the Brahmin called out, ‘ Oh, stranger, what dost thou call this 
§ beast ?’—* Surely, oh, Brahmin,’ said the knave, ‘ it is a fine 
‘sheep.’ Then the Brahmin said, ¢ Surely the gods have taken 
‘ away my senses,’—and he asked pardon of him who carried 
the dog, and bought it for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee, 
and offered it up to the gods, who, being wroth at this unclean 
sacrifice, smote him with a sore disease in all his joints. 

Thus, or nearly thus, if we remember rightly, runs the story 
of the Sanscrit Aisop. The moral, like the moral of every fable 
that is worth the telling, lies on the surface. The writer evi- 
dently means to caution us against the practices of puffers,—a 
class of people who have more than once talked the public into 
the most absurd errors, but who surely never played a more 
curious, or a more difficult, trick, than when they passed Mr 
Robert Montgomery off upon the world as a great poet. 

In an age, in which there are so few readers that a writer 
cannot subsist on the sum arising from the sale of his works, no 
man who has not an independent fortune can devote himself to 
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literary pursuits, unless he is assisted by patronage. In such 
an age, accordingly, men of letters too often pass their lives in 
dangling at the heels of the wealthy and powerful; and all the 
faults which dependence tends to produce, pass into their cha- 
racter. They become the parasites and slaves of the great. It 
is melancholy to think how many of the highest and most ex 

quisitely formed of human intellects have been condemned to 
the ignominious labour of disposing the commonplaces of adu- 
lation in new forms, and brightening them into new splendour. 
Horace, invoking Augustus in the most enthusiastic language 
of religious veneration,—Statius flattering a tyrant, and the 
minion of a tyrant, for a morsel of bread,—Ariosto versifying the 
whole genealogy of a niggardly patron,—Tasso extolling the 
heroic virtues of the wretched creature who locked him up in a 
mad-house,—these are but a few of the instances which might 
easily be given of the degradation to which those must submit, 
who, not possessing a competent fortune, are resolved to write 
when there are scarcely any who read. 

This evil the progress of the human mind tends to remove. 
As a taste for books becomes more and more common, the pa- 
tronage of individuals becomes less and less necessary. In the 
earlier part of the last century a marked change took place. 
The tone of literary men, both in this country and in France, 
became higher and more independent. Pope boasted that he 
was the ‘ one poet’ who had § pleased by manly ways ;’ he deri- 
ded the soft dedications with which Halifax had been fed,—as- 
serted his own superiority over the pensioned Boileau,—and 
gloried in being not the follower, but the friend, of nobles and 
princes. The explanation of all this is very simple. Pope was 
the first Englishman who, by the mere sale of his writings, rea- 
lised a sum which enabled him to live in comfort and in perfect 
independence. Johnson extols him for the magnanimity which 
he showed in inscribing his Iliad, not to a minister or a peer, 
but to Congreve. In our time, this would scarcely be a subject 
for praise. Nobody is astonished when Mr Moore pays a com- 
pliment of this kind to Sir Walter Scott, or Sir Walter Scott 
to Mr Moore. The idea of either of those gentlemen looking 
out for some lord who would be likely to give him a few guineas 
in return for a fulsome dedication, seems laughably incongruous. 
Yet this is exactly what Dryden or Otway would have done ; 
and it would be hard to blame them for it. Otway is said to 
have been choked with a piece of bread which he devoured in 
the rage of hunger; and, whether this story be true or false, he 
was beyond all question miserably poor. Dryden, at near seventy, 
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when at the head of the literary men of England, without equal 
or second, received three hundred pounds for his Fables,—a 
collection of ten thousand verses,—and such verses as no man 
then living, except himself, could have produced. Pope, at 
thirty, had laid up between six and seven thousand pounds,— 
the fruits of his poetry. It was not, we suspect, because he had 
a higher spirit, or a more scrupulous conscience, than his prede- 
cessors, but because he had a larger income, that he kept up the 
dignity of the literary character so much better than they had 
done. 

From the time of Pope to the present day, the readers have been 
constantly becoming more and more numerous ; and the writers, 
consequently, more and more independent. It is assuredly a 
great evil, that men fitted by their talents and acquirements to 
enlighten and charm the world, should be reduced to the neces- 
sity of flattering wicked and foolish patrons in return for the 
very sustenance of life. But though we heartily rejoice that this 
evil is removed, we cannot but see with concern that another 
evil has succeeded to it. The public is now the patron, and a 
most liberal patron. All that the rich and powerful bestowed on 
authors from the time of Mecenas to that of Harley would not, 
we apprehend, make up a sum equal to that which has been paid 
by English booksellers to authors during the last thirty years. 
Men of letters have accordingly ceased to court individuals, and 
have begun to court the public. They formerly used flattery. 
They now use puffing. 

Whether the old or the new vice be the worse,—whether those 
who formerly lavished insincere praise on others, or those who 
now contrive by every art of beggary and bribery to stun the 
public with praises of themselves, disgrace their vocation the 
more deeply,—we shall not attempt to decide. But of this we 
are sure, —that it is high time to make a stand against the new 
trickery. The puffing of books is now so shamefully and so 
successfully practised, that it is the duty of all who are anxious 
for the purity of the national taste, or for the honour of the li- 
terary character, to join in discountenancing it. All the pens 
that ever were employed in magnifying Bish’s lucky office, Ro- 
manis’s fleecy hosiery, Packwood’s razor straps, and Rowland’s 
Kalydor,—all the placard-bearers of Dr Eady,—all the wall- 
chalkers of Day and Martin,—seem to have taken service with 
the poets and novelists of this generation. Devices which in the 
lowest trades are considered as disreputable, are adopted without 
scruple, aud improved upon with a despicable ingenuity by peo- 
ple engaged in a pursuit which never was, and never will be, 
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considered as a mere trade by any man of honour and virtue. A 
butcher of the higher class disdains to ticket his meat. A mercer 
of the higher class would be ashamed to hang up papers in his 
window inviting the passers-by to look at the stock of a bank- 
rupt, all of the first quality, and going for half the value. We 
expect some reserve, some decent pride, in our hatter and our 
bootmaker. But no artifice by which notoriety can be obtained 
is thought too abject for a man of letters. 

It is amusing to think over the history of most of the publica- 
tions which have had a run during the last few years. The pub- 
lisher is often the publisher of some periodical work. In this 
periodical work the first flourish of trumpets is sounded. The 
peal is then echoed and re-echoed by all the other periodical works 
over which the publisher or the author, or the author’s coterie, 
may have any influence. The newspapers are for a fortnight filled 
with puffs of all the various kinds which Sheridan recounted,—di- 
rect, oblique, and collusive. Sometimes the praise is laid on thick 
for simple-minded people. ‘ Pathetic,’ ‘sublime,’ ‘splendid,’ ‘grace- 
‘ ful, brilliant wit,’ ‘exquisite humour,’ and other phrases equally 
flattering, fall in a shower as thick and as sweet as the sugar- 
plums at a Roman carnival. Sometimes greater art is used. A 
sinecure has been offered to the writer if he would suppress his 
work, or if he would even soften down a few of his incomparable 
portraits. A distinguished military and political character has 
challenged the inimitable satirist of the vices of the great; and 
the puffer is glad to learn that the parties have been bound over to 
keep the peace. Sometimes it is thought expedient that the puffer 
should put on a grave face, and utter his panegyric in the form 
of admonition! ‘ Such attacks on private character cannot be 
‘too much condemned. Even the exuberant wit of our author, 
‘ and the irresistible power of his withering sarcasm, are no ex- 
‘ cuses for that utter disregard which he manifests for the feel- 
‘ings of others. We cannot but wonder that a writer of such 
‘ transcendent talents,—a writer who is evidently no stranger 
‘to the kindly charities and sensibilities of our nature, should 
‘ show so little tenderness to the foibles of noble and distin- 
‘ guished individuals, with whom it is clear, from every page of 
‘ his work, that he must have been constantly mingling in so- 
‘ciety.’ These are but tame and feeble imitations of the para- 
graphs with which the daily papers are filled whenever an at- 
torney’s clerk or an apothecary’s assistant undertakes to tell the 
public, in bad English and worse French, how people tie their 
neckcloths and eat their dinners in Grosvenor Square. The edi- 
tors of the higher and more respectable newspapers usually pre- 
fix the words ‘ Advertisement,’ or ‘ From a Correspondent,’ to 
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such paragraphs. But this makes little difference. The pane- 
gyric is extracted, and the significant heading omitted. The ful- 
some eulogy makes its appearance on the covers of all the Re- 
views and Magazines, with ‘ Times’ or ‘ Globe’ affixed, though 
the editors of the Times and the Globe have no more to do with 
it than with Mr Goss’s way of making old rakes young again. 

That people who live by personal slander, should practise 
these arts, is not surprising. Those who stoop to write calum- 
nious books may well stoop to puff them ;—and that the basest 
of all trades should be carried on in the basest of all manners, is 
quite proper, and as it should be. But how any man, who has 
the least self-respect, the least regard for his own personal dig- 
nity, can condescend to persecute the public with this Rag-fair 
importunity, we do not understand. Extreme poverty may, in- 
deed, in some degree, be an excuse for employing these shifts, 
as it may be an excuse for stealing a leg of mutton. But we 
really think that a man of spirit and delicacy would quite as 
soon satisfy his wants in the one way as in the other. 

It is no excuse for an author, that the praises of journalists 
are procured by the money or influence of his publisher, and 
not by his own. It is his business to take such precautions as 
may prevent others from doing what must degrade him. It is 
for his honour as a gentleman, and, if he is really a man of 
talents, it will eventually be for his honour and interest as a 
writer, that his works should come before the public, recom- 
mended by their own merits alone, and should be discussed with 
perfect freedom. If his objects be really such as he may own 
without shame, he will find that they will, in the long run, be 
better attained by suffering the voice of criticism to be fairly 
heard. At present, we too often see a writer attempting to ob- 
tain literary fame as Shakspeare’s usurper obtains sovereignty. 
The publisher plays Buckingham to the author’s Richard. Some 
few creatures of the conspiracy are dexterously disposed here and 
there in the crowd. It is the business of these hirelings to throw 
up their caps, and clap their hands, and utter their vivas, The 
rabble at first stare and wonder, and at last join in shouting for 
shouting’s sake; and thus a crown is placed on a head which 
has no right to it, by the huzzas of a few servile dependents. 

The opinion of the great body of the reading public is very 
materially influenced even by the unsupported assertions of 
those who assume a right to criticise. Nor is the public alto- 
gether to blame on this account. Most, even of those who have 
really a great enjoyment in reading, are in the same state, with 
respect to a book, in which a man, who has never given parti- 
cular attention to the art of painting, is with respect to a pic- 
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ture. Every man who has the least sensibility or imagination, 
derives a certain pleasure from pictures. Yet a man of the high- 
est and finest intellect might, unless he had formed his taste by 
contemplating the best pictures, be easily persuaded by a knot of 
connoisseurs that the worst daub in Somerset-house was a miracle 
of art. If he deserves to be laughed at, it is not for his igno- 
rance of pictures, but for his ignorance of men. He knows that 
there is a delicacy of taste in painting which he does not possess ; 
that he cannot discriminate hands, as practised judges can ; that 
he is not familiar with the finest models; that he has never 
looked at them with close attention ; and that, when the gene- 
ral effect of a piece has pleased him or displeased him, he has 
never troubled himself to ascertain why. When, therefore, 
people whom he thinks more competent to judge than himself, 
and of whose sincerity he entertains no doubt, assure him that 
a particular work is exquisitely beautiful, he takes it for grant- 
ed that they must be in the right. He returns to the examina- 
tion, resolved to find or imagine beauties; and if he can work 
himself up into something like admiration, he exults in his own 
proficiency. 

Just such is the manner in which nine readers out of ten 
judge of a book. They are ashamed to dislike what men, who 
speak as having authority, declare to be good. At present, how- 
ever contemptible a poem or a novel may be, there is not the 
least difficulty in procuring favourable notices of it from all sorts 
of publications, daily, weekly, and monthly. In the meantime, 
little or nothing is said on the other side. The author and the 
publisher are interested in crying up the book. Nobody has 
any very strong interest in crying it down. Those who are best 
fitted to guide the public opinion, think it beneath them to ex- 
pose mere nonsense, and comfort themselves by reflecting that 
such popularity cannot last. This contemptuous lenity has been 
carried too far. It is perfectly true, that reputations which have 
been forced into an unnatural bloom, fade almost as soon as they 
have expanded; nor have we any apprehensions that pufling 
will ever raise any scribbler to the rank of a classic. It is, in- 
deed, amusing to turn over some late volumes of periodical 
works, and to see how many immortal productions have, within 
a few months, been gathered to the Poems of Blackmore and the 
novels of Mrs Behn; how many *‘ profound views of human 
‘ nature,’ and ‘ exquisite delineations of fashionable manners,’ 
and ¢ vernal, and sunny, and refreshing thoughts,’ and ¢ high 
‘ imaginings,’ and ‘ young breathings,’ and ‘ embodyings,’ and 
‘ pinings,’ and ‘ minglings with the beauty of the universe,’ and 
‘ enensales which dissolve the soul ina passionate sense of love- 
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‘ liness and divinity,’ the world has contrived to forget. The 
names of the books and the writers are buried in as deep an 
oblivion as the name of the builder of Stonehenge. Some of the 
well-puffed ‘ fashionable novels’ of the last, hold the pastry of 
the present year ; and others of the class, which are now extolled 
in language almost too high-flown for the merits of Don Quixote, 
will, we have no doubt, line the trunks of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one. But though we have no apprehensions that puffing 
will ever confer permanent reputation on the undeserving, we 
atill think its influence most pernicious. Men of real merit will, 
if they persevere, at last reach the station to which they are 
entitled, and intruders will be ejected with contempt and derision. 
But it is no small evil that the avenues to fame should be block- 
ed up by a swarm of noisy, pushing, elbowing pretenders, who, 
though they will not ultimately be able to make good their own 
entrance, hinder, in the meantime, those who have a right to 
enter. All who will not disgrace themselves by joining in the 
unseemly scuffle must expect to be at first hustled and shouldered 
back. Some men of talents, accordingly, turn away in dejection 
from pursuits, in which success appears to bear no proportion 
to desert. Others employ in self-defence the means by which 
competitors, far inferior to themselves, appear for a time to 
obtain a decided advantage. There are few who have sufli- 
cient confidence in their own powers, and sufficient elevation of 
mind, to wait with secure and contemptuous patience, while 
dunce after dunce presses before them. Those who will not 
stoop to the baseness of the modern fashion are too often dis- 
couraged. Those who stoop to it are always degraded. 

We have of late observed with great pleasure some symptoms 
which lead us to hope, that respectable literary men of all par- 
ties are beginning to be impatient of this insufferable nuisance. 
And we purpose to do what in us lies for the abating of it. We 
do not think that we can more usefully assist in this good work, 
than by showing our honest countrymen what that sort of 
poetry is which puffing can drive through eleven editions; and 
how easily any bellman might, if a bellman would stoop to the 
necessary degree of meanness, become ‘a master-spirit of the 
‘age. We have no enmity to Mr Robert Montgomery. We 
know nothing whatever about him, except what we have learned 
from his books, and from the portrait prefixed to one of them, 
in which he appears to be doing his very best to look like a man 
of genius and sensibility, though with less success than his 
strenuous exertions deserve. We select him, because his works 
have received more enthusiastic praise, and have deserved more 
unmixed contempt, than any which, as far as our knowledge 
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extends, have appeared within the last three or four years. His 
writing bears the same relation to poetry which a Turkey-carpet 
bears to a picture. There are colours in the Turkey-carpet, out 
of which a picture might be made. There are words in Mr 
Montgomery’s verses, which, when disposed in certain orders 
and combinations, have made, and will again make, good poetry. 
But, as they now stand, they seem to be put together on prin- 
ciple, in such a manner as to give no image of any thing in the 
‘heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
* the earth.’ 

The poem on the Omanipresence of the Deity commences 
with a description of the creation, in which we can find only 
one thought which has the least pretension to ingenuity, and 
that one thought is stolen from Dryden, and marred in the 
stealing — 

‘ Last, softly beautiful as music’s close, 
Angelic woman into being rose.’ 


The all-pervading influence of the Supreme Being is then 
described in a few tolerable lines borrowed from Pope, and a 
great many intolerable lines of Mr Robert Montgomery’s own. 
The following may stand as a specimen. 


¢ But who could trace Thine unrestricted course, 
Though Fancy follow’d with immortal force ? 
There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There’s not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There’s not a particle in sea or air, 

But nature owns thy plastic influence there ! 
With fearful gaze, still be it mine to see 

How all is fill'd and vivified by Thee ; 

Upon thy mirror, earth’s majestic view, 

To paint Thy Presence, and to feel it too.’ 


The last two lines contain an excellent specimen of Mr 
Robert Montgomery’s Turkey-carpet style of writing. The 
majestic view of earth is the mirror of God’s presence ; and on 
this mirror Mr Robert Montgomery paints God’s presence. 
The use of a mirror, we submit, is not to be painted upon. 

A few more lines, as bad as those which we have quoted, 
bring us to one of the most amusing instances of literary pilfer- 
ing which we remember. It might be of use to plagiarists to 
know as a general rule, that what they steal is, to employ a 
phrase common in advertisements, of no use to any but the right 
owner. We never fell in, however, with any plunderer who so 
little understood how to turn his booty to good account as Mr 
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Montgomery. Lord Byron, in a passage which every body 
knows by heart, has said, addressing the sea, 
¢ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow.’ 


Mr Robert Montgomery very coolly appropriates the image, and 
reproduces the stolen goods in the following form, 

¢ And thou, vast Ocean, on whose awful face 

Time’s iron feet can print no ruin-trace,’ 
So may such ill-got gains ever prosper ! 

The effect which the Ocean produces on Atheists is then 

described in the following lofty lines : 

¢ Oh! never did the dark-soul’d ATHEIsT stand, 

And watch the breakers boiling on the strand, 

And, while Creation stagger’d at his nod, 

Mock the dread presence of the mighty God ! 

We hear Him in the wind-heaved ocean’s roar, 

Hurling her billowy crags upon the shore ; 

We hear Him in the riot of the blast, 

And shake, while rush the raving whirlwinds past !’ 
If Mr Robert Montgomery’s genius were not far too free and 
aspiring to be shackled by the rules of syntax, we should sup- 
pose that it is at the nod of the Atheist that creation shudders, 
and that it is this same dark-souled Atheist who hurls billowy 
crags upon the shore. 

A few more lines bring us to another instance of unprofitable 
theft. Sir Walter Scott has these lines in the Lord of the Isles, 

‘ The dew that on the violet lies, 
Mocks the dark lustre of thine eyes.’ 
This is pretty taken separately, and, as is almost always the 
case with good things of good writers, much prettier in its place 
than can even be conceived by those who see it only detached 
from the context. Now for Mr Montgomery— 
‘ And the bright dew-bead on the bramble lies, 
Like liquid rapture upon beauty’s eyes.’ 

The comparison of a violet, bright with the dew, to a woman’s 
eyes, is as perfect as a comparison can be. Sir Walter’s lines 
are part of a song addressed to a woman, and the comparison is 
therefore peculiarly natural and graceful. Dew on a bramble, 
is no more like a woman’s eyes than dew anywhere else. There 
is a very pretty Eastern tale, of which the fate of plagiarists 
often reminds us. The slave of a magician saw his master wave 
his wand, and heard him give orders to the spirits who arose at 
the summons. He accordingly stole the wand, and waved it 
himself in the air ; but he had not observed that his master used 
the left hand for that purpose. The spirits thus irregularly 
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summoned, tore him to pieces, instead of obeying his orders. 
There are very few who can safely venture to conjure with the 
rod of Sir Walter, and we are sure that Mr Robert Montgomery 
is not one of them. 
Mr Campbell, in one of his most pleasant pieces, has this 
line— 
* The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.’ 


The thought is good—and has a very striking propriety where 
Mr Campbell has placed it—in the mouth of a soldier telling his 
dream. But, though Shakspeare assures us that * every true 
‘man’s apparel fits your thief,’ it is by no means the case, as 
we have already seen, that every true poet’s similitude fits your 
plagiarist. Let us see how Mr Robert Montgomery uses the 
image— 

‘ Ye quenchless stars! so eloquently bright, 

Untroubled sentries of the shadowy night, 

While half the world is lapp’d in downy dreams, 

And round the lattice creep your midnight beams, 

How sweet to gaze upon your placid eyes, 

In lambent beauty looking from the skies.’ 


Certainly the ideas of eloquence—of untroubled repose—of 
placid eyes, on the lambent beauty of which it is sweet to gaze, 
harmonize admirably with the idea of a sentry ! 

We would not be understood, however, to say, that Mr Ro- 
bert Montgomery cannot make similitudes for himself. A very 
few lines farther on, we find one which has every mark of ori- 
ginality, and on which, we will be bound, none of the poets 
whom he has plundered will ever think of making reprisals: 

‘ The soul, aspiring, pants its source to mouut, 
As streams meander level with their fount.’ 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst similitude in the 
world. In the first place, no stream meanders, or can possibly 
meander, level with its fount. In the next place, if streams did 
meander level with their founts, no two motions can be less like 
than that of meandering level, and that of mounting upwards. 

We have then an apostrophe to the Deity, couched in terms 
which, in any writer who dealt in meanings, we should call pro- 
fane, but to which, we suppose, Mr Robert Montgomery attaches 
no idea whatever. 

‘ Yes! pause and think, within one fleeting hour, 
How vast a universe obeys Thy power ; 

Unseen, but felt, Thine interfused control 

Works in each atom, and pervades the whole ; 
Expands the blossom, and erects the tree, 
Conducts each vapour, and commands each sea, 
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Beams in each ray, bids whirlwinds be unfurl’d, 
Unrols the thunder, and upheaves a world !’ 

No field-preacher ever carried his irreverent familiarity so 
far, as to bid the Supreme Being stop and meditate on the im- 
portance of the interests which are under his care. The gro- 
tesque indecency of such an address throws into shade the sub- 
ordinate absurdities of the passage, the unfurling of whirlwinds, 
the unrolling of thunder, and the upheaving of worlds. 

Then comes a curious specimen of our poet’s English— 

‘ Yet not alone created realms engage 

Thy faultless wisdom, grand, primeval sage ! 

For all the thronging woes to life allied 

Thy mercy tempers, and Thy cares provide.’ 
We should be glad to know what the word ‘ For’ means here. 
If it is a preposition, it makes nonsense of the words, ‘ Thy mercy 
tempers.’ If it is an adverb, it makes nonsense of the words, 
* Thy cares provide.’ 

These beauties we have taken, almost at random, from the 
first part of the poem. The second part is a series of descrip- 
tions of various events,—a battle—a murder—an execution—a 
marriage, a funeral—and so forth, Mr Robert Montgomery 
terminates each of these descriptions, by assuring us that the 
Deity was present at the battle, murder, execution, marriage, 
or funeral, in question. And this proposition, which might be 
safely predicated of every event that ever happened, or ever 
will happen, forms the only link which connects these descrip- 
tions with the subject, or with each other. 

How the descriptions are executed, our readers are probably 
by this time able to conjecture. The battle is made up of the 
battles of all ages and nations; ‘ red-mouth’d cannons, uproar- 
‘ing to the clouds,’ and ‘ hands grasping firm the glittering 
‘shield.’ The only military operations of which this part of 
the poem reminds us, are those which reduced the Abbey of 
Quedtinburgh to submission—The Templar with his cross—the 
Austrian and Prussian grenadiers in full uniform—and Curtius 
and Dentatus with their battering-ram. We ought not to pass 
by unnoticed the slain war-horse, who will no more 

‘ Roll his red eye, and rally for the fight ;’ 

or the slain warrior, who, while ‘lying on his bleeding breast,’ 
contrives to ‘ stare ghastly and grimly on the skies.’ As to 
this last exploit, we can only say, as Dante did on a similar 
occasion,— 

‘ Forse per forza gia di parlasia 

Si stravolse cosi alcun del tutto: 

Ma io nol vidi, né credo che sia,’ 
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The tempest is thus described— 
‘ But Jo! around the marsh’lling clouds unite, 
Like thick battalions halting for the fight ; 
The sun sinks back, the tempest spirits sweep 
Fierce through the air, and flutter on the deep. 
Till from their caverns rush the maniac blasts, 
Tear the loose sails, and split the creaking masts, 
And the lash’d billows, rolling in a train, 
Rear their white heads, and race along the main!’ 


What, we should like to know, is the difference between the 
two operations which Mr Robert Montgomery so accurately dis- 
tinguishes from each other,—the fierce sweeping of the tempest- 
spirits through the air, and the rushing of the maniac blasts from 
their caverns? And why does the former operation end exactly 
when the latter commences ? 

We cannot stop over each of Mr Robert Montgomery’s de- 
scriptions. We have a shipwrecked sailor, who ‘ visions a view- 
‘less temple in the air ;’—a murderer, who stands on a heath, 
‘ with ashy lips, in cold convulsion spread ;’—a pious man, to 
whom, as he lies in bed at night, 


‘ The panorama of past life appears, 
Warms his pure mind, and melts it into tears ;— 


a traveller, who loses his way, owing to the thickness of the 
‘ cloud-battalion,’ and the want of ‘ heaven-lamps, to beam their 
‘holy light.’ We have a description of a convicted felon, stolen 
from that incomparable passage in Crabbe’s Borough, which has 
made many a rough and cynical reader cry like a child. We 
can, however, conscientiously declare, that persons of the most 
excitable sensibility may safely venture upon it in Mr Robert 
Montgomery’s alteration. Then we have the ‘ poor, mindless, 
‘ pale-faced, maniac boy,’ who 
‘ Rolls his vacant eye, 
To greet the glowing fancies of the sky.’ 
What are the glowing fancies of the sky ? And what is the 
meaning of the two lines which almost immediately follow ? 
‘ A soulless thing, a spirit of the woods, 
He loves to commune with the fields and floods.’ 


Hlow can a soulless thing be a spirit? Then comes a panegyric 
on the Sunday. A baptism follows ;—after that a marriage ;— 
and we then proceed, in due course, to the visitation of the sick, 
and the burial of the dead. 

Often as Death has been personified, Mr Montgomery has 
found something new to say about him. 
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‘O Death! thou dreadless vanquisher of earth, 

The Elements shrank blasted at thy birth! 

Careering round the world like tempest wind, 

Martyrs before, and victims strew’d behind ; 

Ages on ages cannot grapple thee, 

Dragging the world into eternity |’ 
If there be any one line in this passage about which we are more 
in the dark than about the rest, it is the fourth. What the dif- 
ference may be between the victims and the martyrs, and why 
the martyrs are to lie before Death, and the victims behind him, 
are to us great mysteries. 

We now come to the third part, of which we may say with 
honest Cassio, ‘ Why, this is a more excellent song than the other.’ 
Mr Robert Montgomery is very severe on the infidels, and un- 
dertakes to prove, that, as he elegantly expresses it, 

‘ One great Enchanter helm’d the harmonious whole.’ 
What an enchanter has to do with helming, or what a helm has 
to do with harmony, we do not quite understand. He proceeds 
with his argument thus: 

And dare men dream that dismal Chance has framed 

All that the eye perceives, or tongue has named ; 

The spacious world, and all its wonders, born 

Desiguless, self-created, and forlorn ; 

Like to the flashing bubbles on a stream, 

Fire from the cloud, or phantom in a dream ?’ 
We should be sorry to stake our faith in a higher Power on 
Mr Robert Montgomery’s logic. Does he believe that light- 
ning, and bubbles, and the phenomena of dreams, are designless 
and self-created? If he does, we cannot conceive why he may 
not believe that the whole universe is designless and self-created. 
A few lines before, he tells us that it is the Deity who bids 
*‘ thunder rattle from the skiey deep.’ His theory is therefore 
this, that God made the thunder, but that the lightning made 
itself. 

But Mr Robert Montgomery’s metaphysics are not at present 
our game. He proceeds to set forth the fearful effects of 
Atheism. 

‘ Then, blood-stain’d Murder, bare thy hideous arm, 
And thou, Rebellion, welter in thy storm: 

Awake, ye spirits of avenging crime ; 

Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time !’ 

Mr Robert Montgomery is fond of personification, and be- 
longs, we need not say, to that school of poets v who hold that 
nothing more is necessary to a personification in poetry, than to 
begin a word with a capital letter. Murder may, without im- 
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propriety, bare her arm,—as she did long ago, in Mr Campbell’s 
Pleasures of Hope. But what possible motive Rebellion can 
have for weltering in her storm,—what avenging crime may be, 
—who its spirits may be,—why they should burst from their 
bonds,—what their bonds may be,—why they should battle 
with the time,—what the time may be,—and what a battle be- 
tween the time and the spirits of avenging crime would resem- 
ble, we must confess ourselves quite unable to understand. 

« And here let Memory turn her tearful glance 

On the dark horrors of tumultuous France, 

When blood and blasphemy defiled her land, 

‘And fierce Rebellion shook her savage hand.’ 
Whether Rebellion shakes her own hand, shakes the hand of 
Memory, or shakes the hand of France, or what any one of these 
metaphors would mean, we know no more than we know what 
is the sense of the following passage : 

‘ Let the foul orgies of infuriate crime 

Picture the raging havoc of that time, 

When leagued Rebellion march’d to kindle man, 

Fright in her rear, and Murder in her van. 

And thou, sweet flower of Austria, slaughter’d Queen, 

Who dropp’d no tear upon the dreadful scene, 

When gush’d the life-blood from thine angel form, 

And martyr'd beauty perish’d in the storm, 

Once worshipp’d paragon of all who saw, 

Thy look obedience, and thy smile a law,’ &e. 


What is the distinction between the foul orgies and the raging 
havoc which the foul orgies are to picture? Why does Fright go 
behind Rebellion, and Murder before ? Why should not Murder 
fall behind Fright? Or why should not all the three walk 
abreast ? We have read of a hero who had 


‘ Amazement in his van, with Flight combined, 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.’ 


Gray, we suspect, could have given a reason for disposing the 
allegorical attendants of Edward thus. But to proceed,— 
‘ Flower of Austria’ is stolen from Byron. ‘ Dropped’ is false 
English. ‘ Perish’d in the storm’ means nothing at all; and 
‘ thy look obedience’ means the very reverse of what Mr Robert 
Montgomery intends to say. 
Our poet then proceeds to demonstrate the immortality of the 

soul :— 

¢ And shall the soul, the fount of reason, die, 

When dust and darkness round its temple lie? 

Did God breathe in it no ethereal fire, 

Dimless and quenchless, though the breata expire 
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The soul is a fountain; and therefore it is not to die, though 
dust and darkness lie round its temple, because an ethereal fire 
has been breathed into it, which cannot be quenched though its 
breath expire. Is it the fountain, or the temple, that breathes, 
and has fire breathed into it ? 

Mr Montgomery apostrophizes the 

‘ Immortal beacons,—spirits of the just,’-— 

and describes their employments in another world, which are 
to be, it seems, bathing in light, hearing fiery streams flow, and 
riding on living cars of lightning. The deathbed of the sceptic 
is described with what we suppose is meant for energy. 

‘ See how he shudders at the thought of death! 

What doubt and horror hang upon his breath, 

The gibbering teeth, glazed eye, and marble limb. 

Shades from the tomb stalk out and stare at him.’ 

A man as stiff as marble, shuddering and gibbering violently, 
would certainly present so curious a spectacle, that the shades, 
if they came in his way, might well stare. 

We then have the deathbed of a Christian made as ridicu- 
lous as false imagery and false English can make it. But this 
is not enough :—The Day of Judgment is to be described,—and 
a roaring cataract of nonsense is poured forth upon this tre- 
mendous subject. Earth, we are told, is dashed into Eternity. 
Furnace blazes wheel round the horizon, and burst into bright 
wizard phantoms. Racing hurricanes unroll and whirl quiver- 
ing fire-clouds. The white waves gallop. Shadowy worlds 
career around. The red and raging eye of Imagination is then 
forbidden to pry further. But further Mr Robert Montgomery 
persists in prying. The stars bound through theairy roar, The 
unbosomed deep yawns on the ruin. The billows of Eternity then 
begin to advance. The world glares in fiery slumber. A car 
comes forward driven by living thunder. 

‘ Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 
And in a blazing tempest whirls away.’ 

And this is fine poetry! This is what ranks its writer with 
the master-spirits of the age! This is what has been described 
over and over again, in terms which would require some quali- 
fication if used respecting Paradise Lost! It is too much that this 
patchwork, made by stitching together old odds and ends of what, 
when new, was, for the most part, but tawdry frippery, is to be 
picked off the dunghill on which it ought to rot, and to be held 
up to admiration as an inestimable specimen of art. And what 
must we think of a system, by means of which verses like those 
which we have quoted—verses fit only for the poet’s corner of 
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the Morning Post—can produce emolument and fame? The cir- 
culation of this writer’s poetry has been greater than that of 
Southey’s Roderic, and beyond all comparison greater than 
that of Cary’s Dante, or of the best works of Coleridge. Thus 
encouraged, Mr Robert Montgomery has favoured the public 
with volume after volume. We have given so much space to 
the examination of his first and most popular performance, that 
we have none to spare for his Universal Prayer, and his smaller 
poems, which, as the puffing journals tell us, would alone con- 
stitute a sufficient title to literary immortality. We shall pass 
at once to his last publication, entitled Satan. 

This poem was ushered into the world with the usual roar 
of acclamation. But the thing was now past a joke. Preten- 
sions so unfounded, so impudent, and so successful, had aroused 
a spirit of resistance. In several magazines and reviews, ac- 
cordingly, Satan has been handled somewhat roughly, and the 
arts of the puffers have been exposed with good sense and spirit. 
We shall, therefore, be very concise. 

Of the two poems, we rather prefer that on the Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity, for the same reason which induced Sir 
Thomas More to rank one bad book above another. ‘ Marry, 
‘this is somewhat. This is rhyme. But the other is neither 
‘rhyme nor reason.’ Satan is a long soliloquy, which the 
Devil pronounces in five or six thousand lines of blank verse, 
concerning geography, politics, newspapers, fashionable society, 
theatrical amusements, Sir Walter Scott’s novels, Lord Byron’s 
poetry, and Mr Martin’s pictures. The new designs for Milton 
have, as was natural, particularly attracted the attention of a per- 
sonage who occupies so conspicuous a place inthem. Mr Martin 
must be pleased to learn, that, whatever may be thought of those 
performances on earth, they give full satisfaction in Pandemo- 
nium, and that he is there thought to have hit off the likenesses 
of the various Thrones and Dominations very happily. 

The motto to the Poem of Satan is taken from the Book of 
Job :—* Whence comest thou?—From going to and fro in the 
‘earth, and walking up and down in it.’ And certainly, Mr 
Robert Montgomery has not failed to make his hero go to and 
fro, and walk up and down. With the exception, however, of 
this propensity to locomotion, Satan has not one Satanic quality. 
Mad Tom had told us, that ‘ the prince of darkness is a gentle- 
‘man;’ but we had yet to learn that he is a respectable and 
pious gentleman, whose principal fault is, that he is something 
of a twaddle, and far too liberal of his good advice. That happy 
change in his character which Origen anticipated, and of which 
Tillotson did not despair, seems to be rapidly taking place. Bad 
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habits are not eradicated ina moment. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that so old an offender should now and then relapse for a 
short time into wrong dispositions. But to give him his due, as 
the proverb recommends, we must say, that he always returns, 
after two or three lines of impiety, to his preaching tone. We 
would seriously advise Mr Montgomery to omit, or alter, about 
a hundred lines in different parts of this large volume, and to 
republish it under the name of ‘ Gabriel.’ The reflections of 
which it consists would come less absurdly, as far as there is a 
more and a less in extreme absurdity, from a good than from a 
bad angel. 

We can afford room only for a single quotation. We give 
one taken at random—neither worse nor better, as far as we 
can perceive, than any other equal number of lines in the book. 
The Devil goes to the play, and moralizes thereon as fol- 
lows :— 

‘ Music and Pomp their mingling spirit shed 
Around me ; beauties in their clond-like robes 
Shine forth,—a scenic paradise, it glares 
Intoxication through the reeling sense 

Of flush’d enjoyment. In the motley host 
Three prime gradations may be rank’d: the first, 
To mount upon the wings of Shakspeare’s mind, 
And win a flash of his Promethean thought,— 
To smile and weep, to shudder, and achieve 

A round of passionate omnipotence, 

Attend: the second, are a sensual tribe, 
Convened to hear romantic harlots sing, 

On forms to banquet a lascivious gaze, 

While the bright perfidy of wanton eyes 
Through brain and spirit darts delicious fire : 
The last, a throng most pitiful! who seem, 
With their corroded figures, rayless glance 

And death-like struggle of decaying age, 

Like painted skeletons in charnel pomp 

Set forth to satirize the human kind !— 

How fine a prospect for demoniac view ! 

“ Creatures whose souls outbalance worlds awake !” 
Methinks I hear a pitying angel cry.’ 

Here we conclude. If our remarks give pain to Mr Robert 
Montgomery, we are sorry for it. But, at whatever cost of pain 
to individuals, literature must be purified from this taint. And, 
to show that we are not actuated by any feelings of personal 
enmity towards him, we hereby give notice, that, as soon as 
any book shall, by means of puffing, reach a second edition, our 
intention is, to do unto the writer of it as we have done unto 
Mr Robert Montgomery. 
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Art. X.—Enquiries with respect to the Nature and Influence of 
Taxation. Pp. 81. London. 1830. 


ve admirable and well-timed work of Sir Henry Parnell on 
Financial Reform, and the able and luminous speeches 
of Mr Goulburn on bringing forward the budget, and of Mr 
Poulett Thomson on moving for a committee to enquire into the 
state of taxation, have diffused a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion with respect to our financial situation. The work of Sir 
Henry Parnell is sound, clear, and comprehensive. The Ho- 
nourable Baronet has gone over the whole field of our expendi- 
ture; he has presented every item in the most striking point 
of view, and pointed out the reductions that might be made 
without injury to the public service. But as this is a subject on 
which we propose entering at some length on a future occasion, 
we shall confine ourselves at present to a few remarks on the 
modifications proposed to be made in our system of taxation. 

We believe the truth to be, notwithstanding all that has been 
said as to the enormous weight of taxation in this country, that 
we suffer infinitely more from the erroneous mode in which 
taxes have been imposed, than from their absolute weight. Were 
a few of the present taxes repealed, and others modified, we en- 
tertain no doubt that the same amount of revenue that is now 
raised might be obtained without any difficulty. The radical 
error into which most of our financiers have fallen, has consist- 
ed in their supposing, in contempt of the well-known remark of 
Dr Swift, that to increase or diminish a tax, was to effect a cor- 
responding increase or diminution of the revenue. The whole 
of Mr Vansittart’s financial policy was bottomed on this falla- 
cious hypothesis. To think of adding to the revenue by lower- 
ing the duty on any article, appeared to him to involve a con- 
tradiction. He took for granted, and the House of Commons 
did not choose to question so great an authority, that whether 
the price of an article rose or fell, its consumption would remain 
constant ! 

It is from the effects of this precious system, if so we may 
term it, that the country is now suffering. Of all the articles 
on which duties have been laid—and our readers are aware how 
very comprehensive is the list—there is hardly one which is not 
overtaxed—that is, there is hardly one that would not yield more 
revenue were the duty upon it reduced. And such, we believe, 
is now the opinion of most of our public men. No sooner had 
his Majesty been graciously pleased to call Mr Vansittart to the 
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House of Lords, than his successor, demonstrated by the evi- 
dence of fact and experiment, what every one acquainted with 
the subject had predicted on general grounds, that the revenue 
might be increased by reducing duties. 

Mr Vansittart was the very best friend, and Mr Robinson the 
worst enemy, of the smuggling interest. During the administra- 
tion of the former, the duties on spirits in Ireland and Scotland 
had been raised to 5s. 6d. the wine gallon; and in consequence 
of this disproportionately heavy tax, smuggling, with the rapine 
and outrage inseparable from it, was carried to such a height, 
that not one-third of the spirits consumed in these parts of the 
empire paid duty. In 1824, the duties were reduced from 5s. 6d. 
to 2s. the wine gallon ; and the revenue derived from spirits, as 
we showed in our last number, has increased in Ireland from 
L.912,288, to L.1,395,120; and in Scotland from L.727,650, to 
L.809,559. Smuggling has, at the same time, been completely 
put down. It is, besides, wholly false to affirm, that there has 
been any increase of drunkenness ; spirits legally distilled have 
been substituted in the place of those that were illegally distilled, 
and that is all. 

Fortunately, too, this is not a solitary instance of the compa- 
ratively great productiveness of moderate duties. In 1806, when 
the duty on coffee was Is. 8d. a-pound, the revenue derived from 
it amounted to L.152,759. In 1809, when the duty had been 
reduced to 7d., the revenue, instead of falling, increased to 
L.245,886 ; and in 1828, when the duty was 6d., the revenue 
amounted to L.425,389; the consumption being about fifteen 
times as great as in 1806. In other articles, such as wine, the 
duties on which had been carried to an oppressive height, their 
reduction has been followed by similar effects. 

Now, all that we desire of ministers is, that they should vi- 
gorously prosecute this course. We do not call upon them to 
relinquish revenue, for we know that a very large revenue is 
absolutely necessary to meet the pressing exigencies of the 
public service. But we call upon them to avail themselves of 
the experience afforded by the reductions made during the ad- 
ministration of Mr Robinson,—to repeal such duties as, from 
being injurious to industry, tend to dry up the sources of all 
revenue ; and to modify and reduce such as, from being carried 
to an oppressive height, have become highly burdensome to the 
public, without being so productive as they would be were they 
lower. 

Ministers, we are happy to be able to say, appear to be sa- 
tisfied that this is the proper course to follow. And though 
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they have, unnecessarily as we think, deferred the revision 
of several most objectionable taxes, they have resolved upon in- 
troducing some most important improvements. The repeal of the 
beer duty is a measure for which they are particularly entitled 
to the public gratitude. We endeavoured, in a late number, to 
point out the grossly partial and oppressive nature of this tax. 
It is not, however, to be doubted that the repeal of the malt duty 
would have secured more Parliamentary support to the minister ; 
and he is peculiarly deserving of commendation for having re- 
solved to do an act of justice to the lower and middle classes, by 
repealing a tax which falls wholly on them, at the risk of weak- 
ening his own interest. 

Had the repeal of the beer duty stood alone, it would not have 
been of any very material service. But coupled, as it is to be, 
with the abolition of the existing restraints on its sale, it will be 
of signal advantage. The revenue derived from the beer duty is 
about L.3,000,000. Large, however, as this sum certainly is, 
we have no doubt that in the event of the existing regulations 
with respect to the manufacture of malt being simplified, the 
demand for it will be so much augmented, that the increased re- 
venue from it will go far to make up the deficiency. Mr Goul- 
burn calculated that the various restrictions and difficulties at 
present imposed on the manufacture and sale of beer, might 
be moderately estimated as equivalent to an additional duty of 
L.1,500,000! Nor is the getting rid of this enormous charge 
the only collateral advantage that will accrue to the public from 
this wise and liberal measure. The beer trade being now, for 
the first time, perfectly free, the same keen and close competi- 
tion will be introduced into it as into other departments of in- 
dustry. The brewers and sellers of beer, deprived of their mo- 
nopoly, will henceforth have to depend wholly on the superior 
quality or superior cheapness of the article they offer for sale. 
lt may, therefore, be fairly presumed, that the practice of adul- 
teration will be nearly, if not entirely, suppressed ; at the same 
time, that the lower price and free sale of this wholesome bever- 
age will do more than could possibly have been done otherwise 
to arrest the progress of gin-drinking. We believe, too, that no 
long period will elapse before the agriculturists will have reason 
to be satisfied that, in repealing the beer duty, Mr Goulburn 
has most effectually consulted their interest. The abolition of 
all restrictions on the sale of beer, will extend the demand for 
it in a far greater degree than could have been effected by 
the reduction, or even repeal, of the malt duty; and will con- 
sequently lead to a proportionally greater demand for barley. 
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The measure, in short, is one that cannot be too highly prai- 
sed. Other ministers may have lamented over public distress 
in speeches of greater pathos, but few have given so substantial 
a proof of their desire to alleviate them. 

Besides the beer duty, Mr Goulburn has consented to repeal 
the duties on leather and cider. The duty on leather was for- 
merly 3d. a-pound, but was reduced within these few years 
to 1}d. Either, however, the duty ought not to have been redu- 
ced at all, or it ought to have been unconditionally repealed. By 
continuing the 1}d. duty, all the officers and regulations had to be 
kept up that were required to collect the higher duty, while the 
reduction of 114d. on the cost of a pound of leather was almost im- 
perceptible. But the repeal of the duty, by setting the manufac- 
ture free from restraint and surveillance, will be of signal benefit 
to the trade ; and will occasion a sensible reduction in the price, 
and a great improvement in the quality, of this very important 
article. 

Mr Robinson reduced the duty on cider from 30s. to 10s. a- 
barrel. At this reduced rate it produced from L.25,000 to 
L.30,000 a-year. But it was obviously not worth subjecting an 
important branch of industry to fiscal regulations for so small 
a sum, and the duty is to be repealed. 

Thus far, there is every thing to praise, and nothing to blame, 
in the budget. We confess, however, that we think ministers 
made an improper concession either to an ill-founded clamour, 
or to a powerful party, when they consented to increase the 
duty on spirits. But it is scarcely necessary, after what we 
stated in our last number, to enter upon this topic. In so 
far as respects Ireland and Scotland, the increase of 2d. per 

gallon is so very trifling as not to be worth notice, except as 
an evil precedent; but the increase of Is. a-gallon on the duty 
on spirits consumed in England, appears to us to be a most 
objectionable measure. It increases the temptation to smuggle 
from Scotland and Ireland into England, and to illicit distilla- 
tion and adulteration in the latter. We see no good reason for 
supposing that it will have any beneficial effect whatever. As 
a means of decreasing drunkenness, it will be found to be quite 
impotent. The repeal of the beer duty is, in this respect, worth 
ten thousand acts to increase the price or prohibit the use of gin. 
And we are sorry that Mr Goulburn should have adulterated 
his great measure with this base alloy. 
Supposing, however, that the measure were in other respects 
expedient, it is altogether objectionable from its giving an un- 
just preference to rum over British spirits. In 1825, the duty 
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was fixed on the former at 8s. 6d., and on the latter at 7s. a- 
gallon. Here it must be borne in mind, that the corn-distiller 
has to use barley, the price of which is artificially increased at 
least 2s. a-bushel, by duties and restrictions on its importation ; 
that he has to pay a farther duty of 2s. '7d. on every bushel of 
malt made out of such barley; and that he is subjected to a se- 
vere code of revenue regulations, and to innumerable penalties, 
—many of these inflicted for unintentional breaches of the law. 
The situation of the West India distiller of rum is quite the re- 
verse of this. He buys his sugar and molasses in the cheapest 
markets, and is allowed to distil them as he pleases, without any 
sort of interference, or being subject to any fiscal regulations, 
duties, or penalties whatever. To impose the same duty on 
spirits produced under such different circumstances, would be a 
glaring injustice. In estimating the duty to be laid on a 
finished article, those laid on the materials of which it is made 
must always be taken into account and allowed for; and if this 
be done, it will certainly be found that British spirits in Eng- 
land are at this moment as heavily taxed as rum. On this 
ground, therefore, were there no other, this part of Mr Goul- 
burn’s project must be abandoned. 

But we do not object so much to any part of Mr Goulburn’s 
policy, as to his not carrying it farther. After swallowing a 
camel he begins to strain at a gnat. He might well have been 
excused for pausing before he proposed the repeal of the beer 
duty; but having taken this bold and decided step, how comes 
it that he hesitates about the revision and modification of 
taxes, which he is far too intelligent not to know would be more 
productive were they lower? Why should he take years to in- 
troduce reforms into our financial system which he might make 
in a week ? and which, while they would give new life to many 
important branches of industry, would not occasion the loss of 
one shilling of revenue ? 

Sugar and tobacco yield, between them, a revenue of about 
eight millions—and certainly we should be the last to propose 
disturbing so productive a source of revenue on any but the best 
established grounds. Nothing, however, can be more certain, 
than that the revenue derived from both these articles would be 
greater, were the duties on them reduced to two-thirds of their 
present amount. We showed, in our last Number, that such 
would certainly be the case in respect of sugar, and the same 
thing is true of tobacco. The cost of the latter does not exceed 
4d, or 5d. per lb. ; so that the duty of 3s., with which it is now 
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loaded, amounting to between 800 and 900 per cent, affords an 
overpowering temptation to smuggle. But though its clandes- 
tine importation could be prevented, there can be no doubt that 
the duty has been carried to too great a height. We feel certain, 
that Mr Goulburn would readily admit that such is at all events 
the case in Ireland. During the three years ending with 1802, 
when the duty on tobacco in Ireland was Is. per pound, the 
annual average consumption amounted to 6,484,857 |bs., and 
the nett revenue to L.307,712 a-year. Now, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the population of Ireland has doubled since 
1800, and there has been some little improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people. The fair presumption consequently is, that 
had the duty been allowed to continue at the height at which it 
stood in 1800, the consumption of tobacco, and consequently 
the revenue, would have been doubled in the intervening pe- 
riod, or would have amounted, the former to 12,967,714 lbs., 
and the latter to L.615,424. But this was a course of policy 
far too plain and reasonable, to be approved by Mr Vansit- 
tart. One addition after another was made to the duties on to- 
baceo, until they were raised in 1819 to 4s. per lb.; and, as 
might have been expected from so enormous an increase of duty, 
the consumption fell off in 1820 to 2,582,498 lbs.—or to little 
more than one-third what it had been twenty years before, not- 
withstanding the vast increase of population! In 1825, the duty 
was reduced to 3s., and the consumption has gained a little 
since. Still, however, it amounted, during the three years end- 
ed with 1828, to only 3,984,578 lbs., and the revenue to 
L.593,214, being a decline of 8,985,136 lbs. in the probable con- 
sumption of tobacco in Ireland, and of L.22,210 in the probable 
revenue, that would have been derived from it at this moment, 
had the duty not been altered since 1800. 

But we should form a most erroneous conclusion, if we sup- 
posed that the bad effect of so excessive an increase of duties 
is confined to the mere loss of revenue. This is the least part 
of the evil. It exerts a most pernicious influence over the 
habits and industry of the people. By readering the price of all 
sorts of conveniences and enjoyments so great, that they cannot 
be obtained by the working classes, the obvious tendency of ex- 
cessive taxation is to take away the taste for them altogether, 
and to restrict the consumption of the great bulk of society to 
the merest necessaries. This, however, is the very worst spe- 
cies of schooling that any people, and more particularly such 
a people as the Irish, can possibly receive. In fact, the thing 
most necessary in that country is to inspire the inhabitants with 
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a taste for comforts and enjoyments, and to make it be esteem- 
ed discreditable to be without them. Were this done; they would 
become industrious, orderly, and economical; and nothing would 
do so much to bring about such a result, as a reduction of the 
present exorbitant duties on tobacco, wine, sugar, spirits, &c. 

In the meantime, the smuggler is interfering to do that for 
the public which government ought to do, viz. to supply them 
with tobacco at a moderate price. It was stated by Mr Poulett 
Thomson, in his instructive speech on the 25th March, that ves- 
sels loaded with tobacco are now regularly dispatched from 
Flushing and Ostend for these islands. Mr Thomson farther 
stated, that he knew as a fact, that seventy cargoes of tobacco, 
containing 3,644,000 lbs., had recently been smuggled into the 
east coast of Ireland ! 

Now, when we take these facts into view, can any one 
seriously believe that the revenue would lose any thing by re- 
ducing the tobacco-duty from 3s. to 2s.? In so far as respects 
Ireland, such a measure would certainly occasion a very great 
increase of revenue; and there is every reason to think it would 
have a similar effect here. In 1811, when the duty was 2s. 2d., 
the quantity of tobacco consumed in Great Britain amounted to 
14,923,243 lbs., and the revenue to L.1,701,848. But the pc- 
pulation has increased since 181] from 124 to at least 16 mil- 
lions; and had the consumption of tobacco increased at the same 
rate, it ought now to have amounted to about 19 millions of 
pounds, and the revenue to about two millions sterling ; where- 
as, with the present duty of 3s., the consumption only amounts 
to 145 millions of pounds, and the revenue to very little more 
than two millions. It is therefore clear as demonstration, that, 
by keeping up the present high duty, we do not increase, but 
diminish revenue. Its real effect is not to put money into the 
coffers of the treasury, but into the pockets of the smuggler ; 
and unless ministers have resolved that the latter should be sup- 
ported and enriched at the expense of the revenue, and the com- 
fort and morals of the people, a reduction of the duty will take 
place at no distant period. 

The duty of 3s. a-pound is on unmanufactured tobacco only. 
Previously to 1825 the duty on manufactured tobacco or cigars 
was as high as L8s.; and was of course completely prohibitory. 
But in the last mentioned year the duty on manufactured to- 
bacco was lowered to 9s.; and notwithstanding its oppressive- 
ness, there has since been a rapidly-increasing importation of 
cigars. 
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Cigars Imported. Revenue. 
1826, . . . 25,378 lbs. . . . L.12,770 12 
1827, . . . 48,724 . ss ©21,925 16 
1828, . . . 49,314 . 292,191 6 
1829, . . . 65,951 » ee ~§©629,677 19 


Now, when such effects have followed the opening of the trade 
in cigars under the enormous duty of 9s., is it possible to doubt 
the vast increase that would take place, were the duty reduced to 
3s. or 3s. 6d.? We believe it might be confidently predicted, that 
were such a reduction effected, the revenue from cigars would 
very speedily be trebled or quadrupled. Every one knows that 
not a third of the cigars now made use of comes from the Havanna. 
But this clandestine manufacture would not be carried on were 
the duty reduced. So that while the revenue and the trade of 
the country would both be increased by reducing the duty to half 
its present amount, none but adulterators and smugglers would 
sustain the least injury. 

We cannot quit the subject of tobacco without entering our 
protest against the bill lately introduced for allowing it to be 
grown for sale in this country. Of all the articles on which 
taxes have been imposed, none seems so unexceptionable as to- 
bacco. Every shilling should be extorted from it that it can be 
made to produce; and our object in recommending a reduction 
of the duty, is not that tobacco may be rendered cheaper, but 
that the duty may be rendered more productive. But if its cul- 
tivation in Great Britain and Ireland be allowed, the facilities 
of smuggling will be increased in a tenfold degree, and the re- 
venue will suffer proportionally. It is easy to check the import- 
ation of an article from a foreign country, provided the duties on 
it be not excessive; but, when once tobacco plantations have 
been scattered up and down the country, the means of defraud- 
ing the revenue will be immeasurably greater. Should this 
bill be passed into a law, a very important branch of revenue 
will be seriously endangered, without any countervailing ad- 
vantage of any sort being obtained. The clamour that has been 
raised in Ireland on the subject is too contemptible to deserve 
notice. If, by raising tobacco here, the import of it from fo- 
reign countries should be lessened, the exports of British pro- 
duce to these countries will be reduced in an equal ratio; so 
that, while full scope is given for the operations of the smug- 
gler, and the revenue is materially diminished, there will be no 
additional demand for labour. Certain Irish orators talk as if 
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the introduction of the tobacco cultivation were to effect a ma- 
terial improvement in the condition of the people and the agri- 
culture of Ireland. Unluckily, however, it is but too certain 
that it will have no such effects. Mr Jefferson, who was quite as 
well acquainted with the tobacco culture, and quite as good an 
authority, as Mr O’Connell, alludes to it as follows :—‘ It is a 
‘ culture productive of infinite wretchedness. ‘Those employed in 
‘it are in a continued state of exertion beyond the powers of 
‘nature to support. Little food of any kind is raised by them; 
‘so that the men and animals on these farms are badly fed, and 
‘ the earth is rapidly impoverished. The cultivation of wheat is 
‘ the reverse in every circumstance. Besides clothing the earth 
‘ with herbage, and preserving its fertility, it feeds the labourers 
‘ plentifully, requires from them only a moderate till, except in 
‘ the season of harvest, raises a great number of animals for food 
‘and service, and diffuses plenty and happiness amongst the 
‘whole. We find it easier to make 100 bushels of wheat than 
‘1000 ewts. of tobacco, and they are worth more when made.’ 
(Notes on Virginia, p. 278, London edition.) We, therefore, con- 
fidently trust that ministers will see reason not to proceed with 
this bill; and that they will not seek to acquire a little epheme- 
ral and worthless popularity, by giving their consent to a mea- 
sure that will certainly occasion the loss of a large amount of 
revenue, at the same time that it will still farther deteriorate 
the condition of the peasantry. 

The duties on foreign spirits might also be greatly reduced, 
not only without any loss, but with a certain gain, to the re- 
venue. The history of the duty on Geneva is peculiarly in- 
structive, and evinces, in the most striking manner, the fatal ef- 
fects of oppressive taxation upon consumption and revenue. 
During the ten years ending with 1786, the annual import of 
Geneva was 80,362 gallons. But in the last mentioned year Mr 
Pitt reduced the duty 50 per cent, or from 10s. to 5s. a-gallon. 
Now, mark the effects of this wise and politic measure. During 
the ten years ending with 1796, the duty fluctuated from 5s. to 
is. 6d., the average annual importation being 441,891 gallons, or 
more than jive times the previous quantity, while the revenue 
was more than doubled. The taste for Geneva had now begun 
to be extensively diffused ; and during the ten years ending with 
1806, though the duty had been increased from 7s. 6d. to 14s. 6d., 
the average annual importation increased to 724,351 gallons. 
The duty had now, however, attained its maximum. But Mr 
Vansittart thought otherwise, and raised the duty in 1814 to 
21s. In consequence of this increase the average annual import 
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during the ten years ending with 1816, was only 272,803 gal- 
lons, being little more than one-third its amount during the pre- 
vious ten years. During the next decennial period ending with 
1826, the duty was at an average 18s. 10d. the wine gallon, or 
22s. 6d. the imperial gallon; and the consumption fell off to 
117,401 gallons ; being very little more than a fourth of what it 
had been during the ten years ending with 1796, when the duty 
varied from 5s. to 7s. 6d.; and yielding a decidedly less amount of 
revenue. The effect with respect to Brandy has been precisely 
similar. Its consumption in Ireland has been reduced, in con- 
sequence of the inordinate extension of the duties, to about a 
tenth part of what it amounted to during the three years ending 
with 1802! Now, we would beg to know, what possible induce- 
ment Mr Goulburn can have to keep up such a duty as this? 
Has he not the example of Mr Pitt before his eyes who doubled 
the revenue by taking a half from the duty? And can there 
be a doubt that a similar reduction at this moment would have 
a precisely corresponding effect ? We can sympathize with Mr 
Goulburn’s hesitation in consenting to the total abolition of a 
productive tax; but when he refuses to reduce such taxes as 
those on Geneva and Brandy, he refuses to do that which would 
certainly add to the revenue : he spurns the brilliant example of 
Mr Pitt, that he may adopt the fé/o de se policy of Mr Vansittart. 

If any thing more was required to enforce the principles al- 
ready laid down, it might be found in the enormous expense 
which the present duties on tobacco, brandy, and geneva, occa- 
sion in the efforts, ineffectual as they are, to prevent smuggling. 
Mr Dean, the intelligent chairman of the Board of Customs, 
estimates this expense at about L.650,000 a-year. And in ad- 
dition to this, L.181,000 have been laid out in building cottages 
for the coast-guard. But we have already seen that the utmost 
vigilance on the part of the revenue officers, backed as they usu- 
ally are by large bodies of military, is quite unable to prevent 
the importation of vast quantities of the articles in question. In 
addition to Mr Thomson’s statement, already referred to, we 
may mention that Sir Henry Parnell states, that at this mo- 
ment three-fourths of the tobacco consumed in Ireland is sup- 
plied by smugglers ! Now, in the name of common sense, what 
can be gained by persevering in a system of this sort ?—a sys- 
tem that lessens the public revenue and the enjoyments of all 
classes, at the same time that it is fast demoralizing a large pro- 
portion of the population, and rendering our coasts the scene of 
ferocious and bloody contests, and our courts an arena for the 
display of perjury and chicanery? There is no smuggling 
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worth mentioning, except in tobacco, brandy, and geneva; so 
that a reduction of the duties on them would not only make a 
very great direct addition to the revenue, but would add a mil- 
lion to it indirectly, by annihilating smuggling, and the various 
expenses incurred in attempting to repress it; while it would 
compel the smuggler to lay aside his lawless habits, and to seek 
for employment in the peaceable pursuits of honest industry. 

It would be easy to point out many taxes, the reduction of 
which would certainly be followed by an increase of revenue. 
The duty on Insurance is one of them. The premium on ordi- 
nary risks is only Is. 6d., while the duty is 3s. The pressure of this 
excessive tax is the reason that very few houses are insured up 
to their full value; that many even in towns, are not insured at 
all; and that in the country it is by no means common to in- 
sure farm-buildings and barn-yards. But the duty on marine 
insurance is still more oppressive. It varies according to the 
amount of the premiums and the length of the voyage. Being far 
heavier than the corresponding tax in the Netherlands, it bas 
occasioned the transfer of a considerable portion of the business 
that would otherwise be transacted here to Holland. The total 
nett duty received from this source in the united kingdom, in 
1818, amounted to L.340,908 ; but instead of increasing, as it 
should have done, it had sunk, in 1828, from the cause now 
mentioned, to L.243,360. This sufficiently evinces the necessity 
of reducing the duty. 

In the various discussions that have recently taken place 
with respect to taxation, it is surprising that no notice has 
been taken of the duties on currants and raisins. These arti- 
cles, particularly the former, are of very considerable commer- 
cial importance. Currants are a useful article of food, and 
when mixed with flour and a little fat, make a very excellent 
dish ; and as they do not come into competition with any simi- 
lar article raised at home, it is difficult to see why they should 
not be admitted at a low duty. At this moment currants may 
be bought, exclusive of the duty, at the London docks, for 25s, 
a-cwt.; and were it not that they are burdened with the enor- 
mous duty of 44s. 4d. a-cwt., they would be imported in very 
large quantities. In despite even of this duty, which one would 
think was intended to be prohibitory, such is the demand for 
currants, that the revenue derived from them amounts at pre- 
sent to about L.260,000 a-year: And we are assured by those 
who are thoroughly conversant with every department of the 
trade, that were the duty reduced, as it ought to be, to 12s. a- 
ewt., the importation of currants and the revenue would both 
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be very largely increased. Currants are brought partly from 
the Ionian islands, and partly from the Morea. The latter is 
particularly well adapted to their culture; and there are few 
things that the new sovereign of Greece could do that would 
be of more importance to his subjects than to negotiate for a re- 
duction of the duties in question. 

The duty on raisins varies according to the species, from 20s. 
to 42s. 6d. a-ewt., producing about L.1'70,000 a-year. The duty 
is quite exorbitant, compared with the value of the article— 
double the revenue might certainly be obtained by reducing the 
duty to half its present amount. 

We are surprised that Mr Goulburn did not propose the re- 
peal of the tax on slates carried coastwise. It is grossly une- 
qual,—falling, like the duty on coal, only on those who live at a 
distance from the quarries, and to whom slates are sent by water. 
The total revenue derived from this tax in 1829 amounted to 
only L.34,715; and it does appear singular, that a duty so ob- 
viously unjust, and which presses so severely on those erecting 
farm-buildings covered with slates, should be continued for the 
sake of so miserable a return. 

With the exception of the duty on coal, the duty on timber is 
probably the most objectionable one in the British tariff. There 
are very few articles imported of more importance than timber, 
whether we refer to its cost, or the many highly useful purposes 
to which it is applied. If, indeed, there be one article more 
than another which it would be sound policy to allow to be im- 
ported from wherever it could be found cheapest and best, it 
might have been concluded that timber would have been thought 
that article. Instead, however, of allowing it to be imported from 
the north of Europe, whence it might have been brought at a 
much less expense, and of an infinitely better quality, than from 
any other place, high discriminating duties were laid on Baltic 
timber in 1809, 10, and 13, which are still continued, in order to 
force the consumption of the very inferior and more expensive 
timber of Canada. It is not possible to speak in too severe terms 
of this regulation. It did not, like most other restrictive enact- 
ments, originate in a remote period, or when the sound prin- 
ciples of commercial intercourse were little understood ;—it ori- 
ginated in our own day, and after the great work of Dr Smith 
had been in circulation for little less than forty years, It was 
established by the evidence of Sir Robert Seppings, the sur- 
veyor of the navy, Mr Copland, and other witnesses of the 
highest character, before the Lords’ Committee, on the Fo- 
reign Trade of the country, that Canada timber is softer, and 
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more liable to dry rot than Baltic timber ; and that for the pur- 
poses of ship and house-building, it is not possessed of half the du- 
rability of the latter. Yet, in despite of this unanswerable evi- 
dence, Baltic timber still continues burdened with a duty of 45s. 
a-load more than is laid on the timber of Canada! And it has 
been shown, by papers printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, that the revenue would gain about L.1,500,000 a-year, 
were the same duty laid on the timber of Canada that is laid on 
the timber of the Baltic. 

This system ought certainly to be putan end to. So long as 
Canada continues connected with us, she is entitled to fair and 
friendly treatment at our hands. But it is enough, surely, that 
we should expend from L.500,000 to a million a-year in defending 
and governing a colony from which we derive no greater advan- 
tage than from Denmark or Naples, without at the same time 
sacrificing L.1,500,000 a-year, that she may glut our markets 
with inferior timber, and inoculate our ships and houses with 
dry rot. It would be better to pay a million and a half an- 
nually by way of bounty on the clearing of ground in Cana- 
da, than to continue the present system, which has the double 
disadvantage of being exceedingly expensive, and of forcing the 
use of a comparatively worthless article. 

Without entering farther at present into details, it must, we 
think, be evident to every one, that it is in the power of mi- 
nisters to make a very large addition to the revenue, by mere- 
ly reducing or modifying those taxes that have been carried 
to an oppressive height. By taking a third from the duties on 
sugar and tobacco, a half from those on brandy and geneva, and 
equalizing those on timber, we are satisfied that ministers would, 
in a very short period, add three millions a-year to the revenue— 
asum which would more than compensate for the loss of the du- 
ties on coal, as well as for those on glass, calicoes, paper, &c. 
We do not ask of Mr Goulburn to sacrifice revenue; we mere- 
ly ask of him to do what Mr Pitt did—to reduce those duties 
that have been carried to an oppressive height. Principle and 
experience equally demonstrate, that the revenue will be very 
much increased by such a proceeding. 

We were much gratified with that part of Mr Goulburn’s 
speech, in which he stated, that after full and mature considera- 
tion, ministers had decided not to propose the introduction of a 
property tax. In this, we think, they have acted wisely. We 
do not see the justice of laying taxes on the holders of property, 
from which professional persons are to be exempted. But, sup- 
posing the fairness of such a tax were admitted in the abstract, 
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still we should object to it, except as an extraordinary resource, 
from the impossibility of assessing it with any thing like to- 
lerable equality. It might, perhaps, be pretty fairly assessed 
upon landed and funded property, without a great deal of diffi- 
culty, but upon nothing else. How would it be possible to as- 
certain the value of the property vested in ships, machinery, 
mines, floating securities, and so on? And yet no one, surely, 
will pretend that such property ought to be less heavily taxed 
than land. An income tax is less unequal, and consequently 
less objectionable, than a property tax ; and were it possible fairly 
to assess it, it might probably be introduced with advantage, asa 
regular source of reyenue, But the condition i in question is an 
impossible one. It is, and will, we apprehend, continue to be, quite 
impracticable to ascertain the property or income of different indi- 
viduals ; and any tax proportioned either to the one or the other, 
must really, under the pretence of equality, be the most grossly 
unequal that can be imagined. The only argument that has re- 
cently been brought forward in defence of a property tax is, that 
it would affect the incomes of absentees, who, in consequence 
of the drawing back of the duties on exported commodities, 
elude in a great degree the pressure of taxation. But, instead 
of lessening absenteeism, we are well convinced that the impo- 
sition of a property tax would increase it in a threefold pro- 
portion. It would immeasurably increase the temptation to go 
abroad; for every one has an infinitely greater dislike to make a 
direct money payment to the tax-gatherer, than to pay an equal, 
or even greater sum, indirectly, through the intervention of du- 
ties on the articles he consumes. Besides increasing the tempt- 
ation to go abroad, a property tax would induce absentees to do 
what they rarely do at present, that is, to carry their capitals 
along with them. Absenteeism would then become a real injury; 
and we should not only introduce a partial and unequal tax, but 
rapidly lessen the capital out of which it and all other taxes 
must be paid. 

What the country really wants is not a new system of taxa- 
tion, but an improvement in the system now in use. By re- 
ducing some duties, and repealing a few others, the pressure of 
taxation may be greatly alleviated, without the revenue being in 
any degree diminished. 
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Art. XL— Marino Faliero. Pav M. Casimir DELAVIGNE. 
Svo. Paris. 1829. 


i an estimate could be made of the arts, customs, and opini- 
ons for which England and France have been indebted to 
each other, we think it would be found, that the balance is con- 
siderably in our favour. We are not insensible of the benefits 
conferred upon us by the introduction of female fashions, and 
more enlarged and liberal principles of cookery ; but we would 
humbly propose, that for these advantages, tilburies and horse- 
racing may be accepted in part of repayment. To the refine- 
ments of social life, we will maintain that we have contributed 
as much as we have received; and if it should be urged, that we 
are notorious plagiarists in trifles, we may plead, that frivolous 
imitation has been no less prevalent in France, and that we have 
no word in our vocabulary that corresponds with Anglomanie. 
These grave matters being settled, we may ask, how stands the 
account between us with respect to science, literature, and political 
knowledge? Every part of this comprehensive question has, we 
believe, already been satisfactorily answered in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, with the exception of that which refers to a single depart- 
ment of literature—the Drama; towhich, as it has not yet been 
noticed, we will now advert. ‘ Natio comedia est,’ may be truly said 
of the French. There is no portion of their literature of which 
they are so proud, as of their Drama,—none on behalf of which 
they have so loudly claimed for themselves the attributes of su- 
perior taste,—none which they have so rigidly guarded against 
innovation, and protected from the influence of foreign models ; 
and yet, that even in this department we have gained a victory, 
will scarcely now be contested. An almost literal translation 
of one of those farces monstrueuses qu'on appelle tragédies (to 
quote the language of Voltaire) has been received with applause 
at Paris; and Shakspeare, the sauvage ivre, the gros fumier, 
installed with Racine and Corneille in the most pre-eminently 
classical of their theatres. After such a result, it may be not 
uninteresting to trace the progressive influence which the dra- 
matic literature of England has exerted upon that of France. 

It is now rather more than one hundred years since Voltaire 
first assumed the merit of having discovered England, and began 
to teach his countrymen that more notable things might be said 
of us than that we cut off the heads of our kings, and the tails 
of our horses; that we had many religions, and only one sauce. 
These characteristics, and a few others,—as, that we were hard 
drinkers, and good sailors; that the soldiers of Marlborough 
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were not to be despised ; and, alas! that we had contrived, un- 
der the auspices of Charles II., to exhibit a coarse copy of the 
profligacies of Versailles,—were probably known to many ; but 
few knew that we had a literature. The profound ignorance of 
the French on this subject extended even to those who profess- 
ed to make literature the object of their enquiries. Bossu, Bou- 
hours, and Rollin, wrote as if the English language were not 
in existence ; and Moreri, in his bulky Biographical Dictionary, 
totally omits Dryden, dismisses Shakspeare with a few lines, 
observes of Milton that his poetry passes for good in England, 
but evidently considers the production of Paradise Lost one of 
his least claims to notice, and sees in him scarcely more than the 
secretary of Cromwell, and the adversary of Salmasius. Vol- 
taire was the first who called the attention of France to the li- 
terature of England. He was the first adventurous traveller 
who ventured to pass that Chinese wall of ignorance and pre- 
sumption which then circumscribed the intellects of his coun- 
trymen; and though he may not have comprehended the true 
use and beauty of all that he saw in the new region which lay 
before him, he will still have deserved from them the honours due 
to a discoverer. Itistrue, he neither fully demonstrated the fer- 
tility of the soil, nor detected many veins of hidden ore ; but he 
made a respectable survey of the surface of the land, and en- 
couraged others to follow him. He was, with some exceptions, 
well qualified for the office of an explorer. He had a keen per- 
ception of defects, and a shrewd worldly sense of the utility of 
much that met his eye,—but his was not the eye of a poet. He 
admired the freedom of our institutions, and was fully aware of 
the merits of Newton, Locke, and Berkeley. He could praise 
the correctness of Addison, the smoothness of Waller, and the 
vigour of Dryden; pronounce Pope to be a skilful satirist, and 
detect a mine of wit in Butler; but of the still higher portion of 
our literature, he had scarcely any comprehension. Milton per- 
plexed him, and Shakspeare he did not understand. 

Voltaire has been commonly classed among the admirers of 
Shakspeare. We have been pleased in regarding him as one 
who paid unwilling homage,—who, with hatred at his heart, wor- 
shipped in secret, and strove, like a cunning burglar, first to pur- 
loin the treasure, and then burn down the fair mansion that 
contained it. Thus has Voltaire been regarded ; and, we think, 
erroneously. We believe that his ridicule of Shakspeare was 
more sincere than his admiration. We are inclined to acquit 
him of any envious desire to tarnish the glory of our poet; but 
we are unwilling to admit that he had the power to comprehend 
from whence that glory resulted. Why he should have profess- 
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ed toadmire Shakspeare is easily explained. He admired Eng- 
land, and was disposed to view with favour any object of Eng- 
lish preference. Moreover, it suited the liberalism of his opi- 
nions to applaud our daring dramatist who showed that kings 
are but men, and would pourtray without scruple the vices of a 
priest. He appears in the outset to have viewed him, rather 
mistakenly, as an esprit fort of his own complexion, and one whose 
sentiments might be turned to advantage in the crusade he was 
then meditating against the Church and State of France. Had 
there been any thing anti-Christian in the works of Shakspeare, 
his applause would probably have been still louder; but he found 
not the ingredients which he sought; and hence, perhaps, his sub- 
sequent regret at having, as he said, ‘ encouraged bad taste, by 
‘ enshrining the monster by the side of Corneille.’ That he did 
not understand Shakspeare, will appear from this,—that he 
knew not either how to praise or to imitate him. He wished to 
exhibit to his countrymen a specimen of our dramatist, which 
might justify the praises he had exoressed ; and what did he 
select ? what powerful and characteristic scene? Did he show 
them Lear awaking from sleep,—Macduff apprised of the mur- 
der of his family,—John half- uttering his commands to Hubert, — 
or any one of those many other striking scenes which the recol- 
lection of our readers will readily supply ? No; he presented 
to them a feeble paraphrase of Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, which, 
though on some accounts deservedly admired, is perhaps less 
poetical, less eloquent, less imbued with the peculiar spirit of 
Shakspeare, than any other popular passage in the whole com- 
pass of his works. We will venture to confess, that we are ra- 
ther heretically insensible to the merits of this celebrated mono- 
logue. Its want of poetical power does not seem to be com- 
pensated for by any peculiar excellences of an argumentative 
kind; and, unless the whole is intended for the mystification of 
Polonius, who is a not unsuspected listener, the doubts which 
are agitated respecting a future state will, we think, be allowed 
to have been placed rather inconsistently in the mouth of one 
who has lately conversed with a visitant from the tomb. But 
the soliloquy had the double advantage of being sceptical and 
popular; and Voltaire accordingly selected it as a specimen by 
which his countrymen might be enabled to judge of Shakspeare, 
—presenting them, not with a literal translation, but an imitation 
in verse, which is really a curiosity, inasmuch as some degree 
of patient attention is requisite, in order to discover the slight- 
est resemblance. But it may be said, that Voltaire was mali- 
cious in his praise, and did not wish that his countrymen should 
be enabled to judge favourably of the English poet. We will not 
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stay to argue against such a suggestion, but content ourselves 
with saying, that if he was insincere in his praise, he could not 
have been insincere in his attempts at imitation. He must have 
had a sincere wish to avail himself of such advantages as the 
study of Shakspeare could afford him, especially when, instead 
of assuming the false merit of originality, he did not disdain to 
profess himself an imitator. It will, therefore, assist us in our 
estimate of his real comprehension of Shakspeare, to enquire 
how he has acquitted himself in that capacity. It is needless to 
dwell on his feeble mimicry of the Ghost in Hamlet in his tra- 
gedy of Semiramis; nor is the resemblance of Zaire to Othello 
sufliciently marked to be of much use as an illustration. A 
better instance will be found in his Mort de Cesar; one of his 
earliest works, written when he was fresh from the study of 
our poet,—professedly a copy, founded on some of the same 
events which form the subject of Shakspeare’s Judius Cesar and 
concluding with a scene, where, as in that play, Antony 
harangues the Roman people assembled round the body of 
Cesar. That Voltaire would have imperfectly comprehended 
the more poetical and imaginative portions of the works of our 
dramatist; that the Zempest would find small favour in his sight, 
and that he would be little impressed with the grandeur of Mac- 
beth, will be readily anticipated ; but he appeared much better 
qualified to appreciate the merits of a skilful and eloquent 
harangue. One should have supposed that he would have pene- 
trated into the refinements of oratorical skill which are so pro- 
digally displayed in the address of Shakspeare’s Antony ; the 
ability with which that orator excites the passions which he 
affects to soothe ; the art with which his pretended apologies for 
the conspirators are converted into the bitterest censures ; and 
the nice gradation by which, seeming rather to follow than to 
lead, he adapts the increasing fervency of his expressions to the 
rising passions of the populace. It might have been expected 
that such merits would have been appreciated by Voltaire, and 
that his imitation would have afforded a proof, that he had not 
regarded them in vain. And yet, ‘ look at this picture, and at 
‘ this’-—at the English Antony and the French one. In each 
play the orator is placed in the disadvantageous position of 
having to address an audience hostile to the cause he intended 
to advocate. Shakspeare’s Antony, therefore, artfully conci- 
liates them, by a disavowal of his intention to influence their 
judgments. 
‘I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him.’ 

The Antony of Voltaire, on the contrary, is made to exhibit in 
the outset a singular want of oratorical tact, irritating the popu- 
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lace by proclaiming himself the advocate of Cvsur, and exposing 
himself to their derision by attributing to them feelings ridicu- 
lously at variance with those which they really entertained. 
‘ Qui de vous en effet n’eiit expiré pour lui ?’ 

he exclaims to the very people who were expressing their satis- 
faction at Czesar’s death ;—upon which one Roman tells him, 
‘ Cesar fut un traitre ;’ and another adds— 

‘ Puisqu’il étoit tyran il n’eit point de vertus, 

Et nous approuvons tous Cassius et Brutus.’ 
An inauspicious beginning truly! But how does he proceed to 
conciliate these friends of Cassius and Brutus ?— 

‘ Contre ses meurtriers je n'ai rien & vous dire ; 

C’est a servir l'état que leur grand cceur aspire ; 

De votre Dictateur ils ont percé le flanc, 

Comblés de ses bienfaits, ils sont teints de son sang.’ 


In the first line he uses an unnecessarily harsh expression, and 
in the fourth, taxes them with the basest ingratitude. But the 
weakness of this passage will be most evident if we compare it 
with what is said by the Antony of Shakspeare— 


* Good friends—sweet friends—let me not stir you up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 

That made them do it. ‘They are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you.’ 
Without dwelling on the artful assumption of moderation, let us 
remark how, by one dexterous insinuation, the conduct of the 
conspirators is deprived of the only attribute which entitled it to 
the approbation of the public; and a deed which could seem ex- 
cusable only when its object was patriotic, is made to spring 
from resentment for private injuries. Voltaire’s Antony pursues 
avery different course. Inthe midst of his display of impotent anger 
against the conspirators, he studiously brings forward to notice 
their patriotic disregard of private ties, and, with strange impo- 
liey, grounds his accusation upon those very points in their con- 
duct which would most endear them to the people he was ad- 
dressing. On the good taste and historical propriety of making 
Brutus the son of Cesar, we will not comment; but it seems 
never to have occurred to Voltaire, that among the Romans, 
taught to admire the unnatural sacrifice of the elder Brutus, the 
relationship which he has imagined, instead of exciting feelings 
of horror and disgust, would probably have tended only to en- 
hance the patriotism of Marcus Brutus in their estimation. If 
Voltaire is blameable for what he has inserted, he is equally so 
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for what he has omitted. We search in vain for any counterpart 
to Shakspeare’s introduction of the ‘ mantle’—the allusion to 
the time when Cesar first wore it—the ‘ summer evening in 
‘ his tent’-—the day which was signalized by one of his most ce- 
lebrated victories—the vivid picture of his assassination—the 
face mufiled in his robe—the fall at the foot of the statue of his 
great rival. All these striking touches are omitted ; and after a 
good deal of vapid declamation, which seems to produce an effect 
upon the audience surprisingly incommensurate with its real ef- 
ficiency, he makes the able and politic Antony conclude with the 
following piece of incendiary rant :— 


‘ 1] demande vengeance ; 

Il l’attend de vos mains et de votre vaillance. 

Entendez vous sa voix? Réveillez vous, Komains; 

Marchez, suivez moi tous contre ses assassins ; 

Ce sont la les honneurs qu’a Cesar on doit rendre, 

Des brandons du bicher qui va le mettre en cendre. 

Embrasons les palais de ces fiers conjurés ! 

Enfongons dans leur sein nos bras désespérés. 

Venez, dignes amis ; venez, vengeurs des crimes, 

Au Dieu de la patrie immoler ces victimes.’ 
Such is the harangue which Algarotti calls ‘ le modele de I'élo- 
* quence la plus séduisante,’ after having complimented its author 
on having made the same judicious use of our barbarous poet, 
as Virgil of the works of Ennius! These commendations seem 
merely ridiculous when we turn from the French to the English 
oration,—the latter combining the best requisites of popular elo- 
quence, the former like the inflated declamation of a schoolboy. 

Such was the success of Voltaire’s solitary attempt at a close 

imitation of Shakspeare; and such was his inferiority in pro- 
priety, in delicacy, in correctness of delineation, and in the re- 
finements of rhetorical skill, tothe man whom he was not ashamed 
to designate as a drunken savage. We think it is tolerably ap- 
parent that it is not, as has been said, to Voltaire that what is 
now called the romantic portion of the French tragic drama is 
indebted for any very powerful impulse. All that he did was to 
direct the attention of his countrymen to English literature, and 
excite curiosity by informing them that it was, in some respects, 
worthy to be imitated even by him. The route, thus opened, 
was soon trodden by other feet. A translation of Shakspeare by 
Le Tourneur enabled the French, though under the disadvan- 
tages of a process by which compressed and animated poetry was 
beaten out into weak and redundant prose, to form some judg- 
ment of the merits of the English poet; and a candidate for 
such honour as might be gained by a skilful adaptation of foreign 
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beauties, appeared in the person of Ducis. Ducis seems to 
have been a writer of more ambition than talent, desirous of no- 
velty, less from any real originality of mind, than because he 
saw in it the means of acquiring a distinction which he had not 
sufficient ability to have earned in the beaten tracks of litera- 
ture. Considering that he was a successful innovator, we are 
surprised to find that his works afford so few indications of ta- 
lent. We discover in them as frequent instances of weak and 
frigid commonplace, as the most ultra of the Classiques could 
exhibit ;—and when we find a recurrence of all the principal 
faults of that school, we are at a loss to know what defects he 
could have succeeded in removing. His slight infringements on 
the Unities hardly amount to an emancipation from their thral- 
dom. His plays are not more interesting than many of the pro- 
ductions of his more rigid predecessors, and he has scarcely in- 
dulged in a greater latitude of action. The only improvement 
respecting which he seems to have been solicitous was, the in- 
troduction of incidents more deeply tragic than had hitherto 
been tolerated on the French stage; and even this easy task is 
executed with a timidity which shows that he was not a little 
alarmed at his own boldness. He was not, in the true sense of 
the word, a poet ;—and though the reasoning faculty is not very 
prominently exerted in his works, it is at least more conspicuous 
than his imagination. There was occasionally a good deal of 
animation and energy in his style, and now and then a burst of 
something like eloquence; and he expressed strong passions 
forcibly, though he did not depict with much skill their more 
delicate movements. Passions seem to have occupied his atten- 
tion more than characters, in the developement of which he was 
but moderately successful. His imitations of Shakspeare con- 
sisted of six plays—Hamilet, Romeo et Juliette, Le Roi Lear, 
Macbeth, Jean Sans-Terre, and Ottello, which appeared in the 
order in which they are mentioned, the first in 1769, the last 
in 1792. In proposing Shakspeare as an object of imitation, 
Ducis does not appear to have taken an enlarged view of his 
model. He might be supposed to have been acquainted only with 
partial extracts, and never to have attended to the conduct of 
an entire play. There is no appearance of an attempt to trans- 
fuse into his copy the more essential characteristics of the origi- 
nal. He did scarcely more than select a few striking scenes, 
which he surrounded with such a framework as would best ac- 
cord with the peculiarities of French taste. Circumstances 
which gave to them a spirit and a value in the original, were fre- 
quently disregarded ; and the plot was unmercifully altered for 
the sake of conforming to the tyranny of the Unities. 
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His system will, perhaps, be best illustrated by a glance at the 
transformation to which he has subjected Macbeth. The play 
opens with the meeting of Duncan and Glamis, ‘ premier prince 
‘ dusang,’ in a forest, where, after a long discourse on the rebel- 
lion of Cawdor, which Macbeth was then engaged in quelling, 
and Duncan’s presentiments of approaching misfortune in corse- 
quence of the ominous re-appearance of Iphyctone and the 
‘ weird sisters,’ they are joined by an old man (Sévar), a pea- 
sant, to whom Duncan had intrusted his son Malcolm, (kept in 
ignorance of his origin, and supposed by the nation to be dead,) 
for the double purpose of saving him from Cawdor, and quali- 
fying him for the high station he was destined to fill. Duncan 
enquires into the results of this education ; and then follow, in the 
shape of an eulogium on the Prince, sundry reiterations of those 
exploded praises of primitive simplicity, and the virtues of un- 
cultivated life, which had then been rendered fashionable in 
France by Rousseau, and were promulgated here, but with less 
talent and success, by Day. At the end of this homily, ‘ on 
‘ entend un gémissement douloureux’—and they separate in 
great alarm: And such is the business of the first act. In the 
second, (where the scene changes to Macbeth’s castle,) we find 
Frédégonde (Lady Macbeth) relating to some peasants the suc- 
cesses of her husband, who had defeated Cawdor. Macbeth en- 
ters; he is left alone with Frédégonde, to whom he relates his 
meeting with the witches :— 


‘ Prés d'un chéne enflammé devant moi se présentent 
Trois femmes. Quel aspect! non, l’ceil humain jamais 
Ne vit d'air plus affreux, de plus difformes traits. 
Leur front sauvage et dur, flétri par la vieillesse, 
Exprimait par dégrés leur féroce alégresse. 

* * * * a 
Par des mots inconnus, ces étres monstrueux 
S'appelaient tour-a-tour, s’applaudissaient entre eux, 
S’approchaient, me montraient avec un ris farouche ; 
Leur doigt mystérieux se posait sur leur bouche. 
Je leur parle, et dans l’ombre ils s’échappent soudain, 
L’un avec un poignard, l'autre un sceptre a la main ; 
L’autre d'un long serpent serrait le corps livide : 
Tous trois vers ce palais ont pris un vol rapide ; 
Et tous trois dans les airs, en fuyant loin de moi, 
M’ont laissé pour adieux ces mots; “ Tu seras roi.”’ 


Duncan’s intended visit is then announced, and he soon en- 
ters, attended by Glamis. In the next act it is night— Macbeth 
and Frédégonde occupy the scene ; the latter is inciting her hus- 
band to murder Duncan, In the course of the scene, it appears 
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that Macbeth has received a letter, which, with an absurd de- 
gree of exaggerated nervousness, he refuses to open ; at last, after 
some conversation about the predictions of Iphyctone, whom 
Frédégonde had been consulting, the lady says, and we confess 
very rationally— 

‘ Noubliez pas, Macbeth, qu’un billet vous attend, 

Et quwil cache peutétre un secret important. 

Ce billet m’inquiete. 

Macbeth. 
Allons, je veux le lire, 
Et de tout aussit6t je reviendrai t’instruire.’ 


It cannot be objected that this is too remote from the busi- 
ness of common life. ‘There is no tragic inflation about it—no- 
thing that might not pass between any husband and wife at any 
time; and the author, perhaps, thought it very Shakspearian. 
Macbeth goes out to read the letter. Why he should not have 
read it on the stage we do not know, unless that, in that case, 
Frédégonde could not have delivered a soliloquy. Macbeth con- 
siderately allows her time to recite twenty-seven lines, and then 
returns, having read the letter, which informs him that Menteth 
and Herfort are dead, and that consequently there is only 
Glamis between him and the throne, if we except Malcolm, who 
is not known to be alive. Duncan and Glamis are both sleep- 
ing under his roof; the temptation becomes stronger, and Fré- 
dégonde urges him afresh. During their dialogue, which is 
needlessly long, and sadly deficient in energy and spirit, a fol- 
lower of Macbeth enters, and informs him that the adherents of 
Cawdor are in the act of breaking into his castle, and conjectures 
that their only object can be to murder Duncan and Glamis, 
whom they know to be there. Fréedegonde, with true female 
fertility of resource, is for letting them come in, that they may 
commit the very murder which she was wishing to accomplish. 


‘Ils vont pour nous, Macbeth, immoler nos victimes.’ 


The possibility that they might also wish to destroy Macbeth, 
whom, as he was the general who had defeated Cawdor, they 
had quite as much reason to hate, seems never to have entered 
her mind: Macbeth, perhaps, judged differently, for he does 
not seem to relish this midnight intrusion ; and exclaiming, ‘ Je 
‘cours le defendre !’ he rushes out ostensibly to protect Dancan ; 
and we are left with the impression, that instead of becoming, 
as he had half resolved, the murderer of his king, he will be his 
preserver. But no; the fourth act opens with * Macbeth seu, 
* croyant voir le corps de Duncan, It then appears that Duncan 
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has been murdered, and by Macbeth and Frédégonde. The 
following lines, descriptive of his remorse, are among the most 
forcible which the situation draws forth : 



































‘ Arréte donc ce sang qui coule jusqu’d moi; 
Ote-moi donc ce ceeur que son forfait devore, 
Ce vieillard palpitant, ce lit qui fame encore, 
Mon effroi, ma pitié, mon trouble, ma terreur, 
Ces exécrables mains qui me glacent d’horreur !’ 


The crown is offered to Macbeth, and he accepts it ; and then 
follows an imitation of the banquet scene, as far as regards the 
fancied appearance of the ghost,—Duncan being, of course, sub- 
stituted for Banquo. 






Frédégonde(bas a Macbeth.) 
Est-ce 4 vous de frémir devant un tel prestige ? 
Un guerrier—se peut-il ? 
Macbeth. 
I] est la—la, te dis-je. 
Frédégonde. 
Reprenez sur vos sens un pouvoir absolu ; 
Votre effroi vous abuse. 
Macbeth. 
Eh, quoi! tu n’as pas lu, 
Ecrit en traits de sang, “‘ Point de grace au perfide, 
Jamais pour |’assassin, jamais pour l’homicide !” 
Frédégonde. 
Songez qu'on vous observe. 


The attendants are dismissed, and the guilty pair are congra- 
tulating themselves on their elevation, when Sévar enters with 
Malcolm, and places in Macheth’s hand a ‘billet,’ which proves 
that youth to be the son of Duncan. Macbeth makes a favour- 
able reply, and promises to respect his rights. Sévar and his 
charge withdraw, and Macbeth and Frédégonde debate at some 
length upon this new posture of affairs. Frédégonde recom- 
mends the suppression of the ‘ billet,’ to which Macbeth 
doubtfully consents ; and the fourth act closes with a soliloquy 
from Frédégonde, in which she declares her intention to render 
assurance doubly sure, by the murder of young Malcolm. In 
the last act we find Macbeth resolved to recognise the rights of 
Malcolm, and holding with him a long discourse, in which he 
endeavours to convince him, that having been brought up as a 
peasant, he is, therefore, more fit to be a king. He ends with 
pressing him to accept the crown ; tells him that it is very late, 
and cautions him not to waken Frédégonde— 
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and then leaves him in a state of considerable perplexity. Sevar 
then joins him, tells him that Macbeth will return, and that 
they must wait for him there; in spite of which injunction, 
footsteps being heard, Malcolm goes out, and presently comes 
back with the information that Frédégonde is walking in her 
sleep, with a candle in one hand and a dagger in the other. It 
seems that she is subject to sleep-walking ; and we now see the 
reason of Macbeth’s amiable solicitude that she might not be 
disturbed. And now, having admired the exquisite art with 
which we are brought to this celebrated scene, let us pause to 
admire the scene itself. Shakspeare is in all our memories ; and 
this is so curious a specimen of imitation, that we will not apo- 
logise for transcribing it, with all the explanatory directions 
which, more Germanorum, the author has so liberally inter- 
spersed. 


Frédégonde. (Elle enire endormée, un poignard dans la main 
droite, et un flambeau dans la main gauche. Elle s'approche 
d'un fauteuil. Levant les yeux au ciel avec expression d'une 
crainte douloureuse.) ! ! 

Dieux vengeurs ! 
(Elle s‘assied, pose le flambeau sur une table, remet le poignard dans 
son fourreau.) 
Sévar (bas.) 
Un forfait la poursuit. 
Ecoutons, 
Frédégonde (avec joie, et une air de mystere.) 
Ce grand coup fut caché dans la nuit. 
La couronne est A nous. Macbeth, pourquoi la rendre ? 

(Avec le geste d'une femme, qui porte plusieurs coups de poignard 

dans les tenébres.) 
Sar le fils A son tour. 
Sévar. 
Ciel! que viens-je d’entendre ! 

( Frédégonde, en s'applaudissant, et avec la joie de UC ambition satis- 
faite.) 

Oui, tout est consommé; mes enfans regneront. 
(Avec la complaisance et le plaisir de la tendresse maternelle.) 

Que jessaye, 6 mon fils, ce bandeau sur ton front. 

( Tachant de rappeller un souvenir vague a sa mémoire.) 
Qui m’a, donc, dit ces mots? ‘ Va, le ciel te fit mére.’ 
( Avee serrement de caur.) 

S’ils éprouvaient les coups d’une main meurtriére ! 
( Tres tendrement.) 
O ciel! 


(Portant sa main a son nez avec repug nance.) 
Toujours ce sang! 
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( Tres tendrement.) 
Je verrais leur trépas ! 
( Avec larmes.) 
Moi, leur mére. 
( Avec terreur, se graitant la main.) 
Ce sang ne s’eflacera pas. 
(Avec la plus grande douleur.) 
O dieux ! 
(En se grattant la main vivement.) ! 
Disparais, donc, misérable vestige. 
(Avec la plus tendre compassion.) 
Mon fils, mon cher enfant ! 
(Se grattant la main plus vivement encore.) ! ! 
Disparais, donc, te dis-je. 
(Se grattant la main avec un dépit furieux.) ! ! 
Jamais ! jamais! jamais ! 
(Comme si elle sentait un poignard dans son sein.) 
Mon ceur est déchiré. 
(Avec de longs soupirs les plus douloureux, et tirés du plus profond 
du son ceur.) 
Oh! oh! oh! 
(Son front éclaircit par degrés, et passe insensiblement de la plus 
profonde douleur a la joie et a la plus vive espérance.) 
Quel espoir dans mon sein est entré ? 
( Tout bas, comme appelant Macbeth pendant la nuit, et lui montrant 
le lit de Malcolme, qu'elle croit voir.) 
Macbeth! Malcolme est la. 
(Avec ardeur.) 
Viens. 
( Croyant le voir hesiter, et levant les épaules de pitié.) ! ! 
Comme il s’intimide ! 
( Décidée a agir seule.) 
Allons. 
( Avec joie.) 
Il dort. 
(Avec la confiance de la certitude, et duns le plus profond sommeil.)! ! 
Je veille. 
(Elle regarde le flambeau d'un wil firé ; elle le prend et se leve.) 
Et ce flambeau me guide. 

(Elle marche vers le cété du thédtre, par lequel elle doit sortir. 
S"arrétant tout-a-coup avec Cair du desir et de Cimpatience, croy- 
ant entendre sonner Uheure.) 

Sa mort sonne. 
(Avec la plus grande attention, immobile, le bras droit étendu, et 
marquant chaque heure avec ses doigts. ) 
Une—Deux. 
( Croyant marcher droit au lit de Malcolme.) 
C’est l’instant de frapper. 

(Elle tire un poignard, et se retire, toujours dormant, sous l'une des 

voutes.) 
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We will not waste one word in comment upon the sfy/. of 
this production; we will only remark how that simple train of 
cause and effect, those moral accessories which give such force 
to the original, are completely banished from the copy. The 
nightly wanderings of Lady Macbeth are the visible effects of 
an unquiet conscience, the gnawings of the worm that never 
dies, and under the inflictions of which a spirit of more than 
masculine firmness is wasted down to the verge of dissolution. 
It is the moral effect of this appalling scene which constitutes its 
truest greatness. Ducis has totally overlooked this its most 
striking characteristic, and, in his feeble copy, has presented 
merely a melodramatic exhibition of a woman walking in her 
sleep with a candle and dagger. Remorse can have no share 
in disturbing the repose of Fredégonde, who appears to be roused 
from her couch, not by repentance for past murders, but eager- 
ness to commit a fresh one. But we have not yet arrived at a 
circumstance which, in the eyes of a critic of the old French 
school, would have given to the scene of Ducis a decided supe- 
riority over that of Shakspeare. Shakspeare’s scene is utterly 
sans consequence—it is a mere episode—it has no essential con- 
nexion with the plot, no apparent effect upon the catastrophe. 
It was to no purpose that our poet had given the finest exhibi- 
tion of a guilty conscience that the world had yet seen, if his in- 
cident /ed to nothing. Mark now the superior management of 
the French dramatist. Frédégonde walks out, still asleep, with 
a dagger in her hand, and, as it is beneath the dignity of a he- 
roine to act, even in sleep, without a motive, she carries it with 
the intention of murdering young Malcolm; but an avenging 
Providence guides her hand, and—she hills her own son. Here 
is a stroke of retributive justice! Who shall now say that Ducis’ 
scene is not intended to convey a moral ? It was not evident in 
the outset, but we now see that it was considerately withheld, 
that it might burst upon us with more force in the catastrophe. 
It only remains to notice, that Macbeth makes a public trans- 
fer of the crown to Malcolm, having in fact reigned (if it may be 
so called) only a few hours, and the author thus shows his 
respect for history, by striking off the lists a king who filled the 
throne of Scotland many years. 

Such were the transformations which were thought expe- 
dient, in order to adapt one of Shakspeare’s tragedies to the 
taste of an audience professing an exquisite refinement, feel- 
ingly alive to scenic proprieties, and acute judges of proba- 
bility. * Je me suis appliqué d’abord a faire disparaitre lim- 
* pression toujours révoltante de lhorreur, qui certainement 
* efit fait tomber mon ouvrage,’ says Ducis in his preface; and 
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the result of this application is, the introduction of that hor- 
rible and superfluous incident, the murder of a child by the 
hand of its mother. He is equally infelicitous in his Jean Sans- 
Terre, where he brings upon the stage Arthur, after his eyes 
are burnt out, and causes both him and Constance to be killed 
by the hand of John. One hardly knows what Ducis could 
have meant by professing, as he does in several of his prefaces, 
to soften the asperities of English tragedy, when we see that 
he has indulged in the gratuitous exhibition of additional hor- 
rors. In his other plays, Ducis has pursued the same system 
upon which he acted in his Macbeth ; and by his restrictions of 
time and action, has deprived himself of those gradual develope- 
ments of passion and character which were frequently essential 
to their truth and consistency. The jealousy of Othello is made 
to rise with unnatural rapidity from the first dawnings of sus- 
picion to the full climax of its fury ; and the indecision of Ham- 
let is not allowed to interfere with a speedy arrival at the catas- 
trophe. The plays which Ducis appears to have imitated with 
most success are Lear and King Jobn, though these have not 
been as popular as either his Hamlet, his Othello, or his Mac- 
beth. Romeo et Juliette scarcely deserves to be called an imi- 
tation, it bears so little resemblance to the original. We have 
already spoken of Jean Sans- Terre, and, on one account, with 
dispraise ; but, in other respects, it is not ill written,—and we 
will quote from it a passage which will give a more favourable 
impression of the powers of Ducis than the foregoing remarks 
could have afforded. It is his version of the scene between King 
Jon and Hubert. 
Le Roi. 
Mon ami, je le sais, je peux compter sur toi. 
Névil cherche a me plaire ; il ferait tout pour moi, 
De mes moindres chagrins il comprendrait la cause ; 
Mais, Hubert, c’est sur toi que mon ceeur se repose, 
Sur toi—Je t'aime, Hubert. 
Aubert. 
Croyez, Sire 
Le Roi. 
Aujourdhui, 
Si mon front t’a paru triste et chargé d’ennui, 
Ce n’est pas sans sujet ; la foudre est sur ma téte. 
* as * % * * 
Hubert. 
Mais vous regnez. 
Le Roi. 
Hubert, je vois sur mon chemin 
Un serpent, qui 
Hubert. 
Parlez. 
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Le Roi. 
Qui m’épouvante. 
Hubert. 
Enfin? 

Le Roi. 
Qui s’accroit tous les jours—qui vit dans ce lieu méme, 
Que tu connois, 

Hubert. 

Arthur ? 

Le Roi. 

C’est lui, Le rang supréme, 
Le jour, tant qu'il vivra, me seront odieux. 
Je crois le voir, l’entendre, a tout l'heure, en tous lieux. 
1] faut de ce tourment qu’enfin je me délivre. 

Hulbert. 
Vous voulez, donc, sa perte, et qu'il cesse de vivre ? 

Le Roi. 
Oh non, je ne veux pas ordonner son trépas, 
I] n'est point nécessaire. 

Hubert. 

I] ne mourra, done, pas ? 
Mais—quels sont vos désirs ? 

Le Roi. 

Tu sais que |’Angleterre 

Croit ses yeux dés long-temps fermés a la lumiére ; 
Qu'il ne peut plus regner. Si combattant pour lui 
Le peuple dans la tour me forgait aujourdhui ; 
S'il voyoit, d’un faux bruit reconnaissant la fable 
Que de regner sur eux il est encore capable ; 
Par son amour pour lui, par sa haine pour moi, 
Arthur, n’en doute pas, serait bientét leur roi. 
Il faut, mon cher Hubert, sans que rien nous retienne, 
It faut que ce faux bruit—— 

Hubert. 

Achevez. 
Le Roi. 
Qu’il devienne. 

Vrai—vrai—Tu m’as compris, tu peux tout dans ce lieu ; 
Tu ne veux point sa mort. Sauve ton maitre —Adieu, 


(11 sort.) 


This, we think it will be allowed, is not without force; and if 
Ducis had written always thus, we could have mentioned him 
with more respect. Such as he was, he was popular among his 
countrymen ; and though we may hold in contempt the literary 
prejudices to which, with all his ambition of originality, he so 
timidly and tenaciously clung, it may be doubted if at that time 
a writer more emancipated from such restraints could have ef- 
fected a greater progress towards reform. He would have only 
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shocked and startled those whom it was his purpose to attract. 
Ducis was a reformer not too much advanced beyond the times 
he lived in. He effected his object (though a very limited one) 
with the slightest possible derangement of previous opinions ; and 
he conciliated the upholders of the old French drama, by show- 
ing them that the beauties which he wished to ingraft were not 
altogether incompatible with those which they had been accus- 
tomed to admire. 

The career of imitation thus encouraged by Ducis, was not 
pursued by others with much success; and it is needless to 
dwell on such works as the Tombeaux de Verone of Mercier, a 
feeble follower of the school of Diderot. But the impulse thus 
given, though it did not lead to direct imitation, had the very 
perceptible effect of infusing into the dramatic works of that pe- 
riod a freedom, an energy, an attention to characteristic delinea- 
tion and historical propriety, which had not appeared in the wri- 
tings of a preceding time. Arnault, Raynouard, and Chenier, are 
foremost of the writers in whom these favourable results were 
seen. The French Revolution, though in a less degree than 
might have been expected, had a beneficial influence upon the 
liberties of literature—liberties which, like all others, were 
doomed to remain in abeyance under the Imperial regime. Peace 
came, and with it an increased communication with England 
and English literature; at that time rich beyond example, and 
bearing in its van the names of Scott and Byron. It is to them, 
and many others of their countrymen, of considerable, though 
less renown, that France is mainly indebted for that improve- 
ment in some of the ornamental departments of her Jiterature 
which we shall soon have the pleasure of observing. We must 
not, at the same time, forget the obligations due to Madame 
de Stael, who threw the weight of her great talents consider- 
ably into the scale of that party which she called Romantic, 
and illumined it with a portion of that reflected light which 
Germany had derived from England. But the good which 
was effected by Madame de Stael was not unmixed with harm. 
To her the public were unhappily indebted for those names, 
genre classique, and genre romantique, by which she distinguish- 
ed the rival styles. By affixing these distinctions, and esta- 
blishing an imaginary classification, she rather did disservice 
to the romantic party, whose cause she espoused, and whose 
strength lay mainly in the disavowal of those conventional 
forms, the importance of which she was too willing to ac- 
knowledge. Her fanciful distinction between the literature of 
the South and the literature of the North, and her still more 
fanciful theory that the latter owed its origin to Ossian, gained 
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little credit: but the watchwords which she had suffered to 
escape were caught up, and the Jitterateurs of France began 
peremptorily to designate works of imagination as either clas- 
siques or romantiques; and they were admired or ridiculed, 
accordingly, much more with reference to these distinctions, than 
to their more intrinsic qualities. The question of the respective 
merits of two styles was argued with a vehemence and asperity, 
which, to us who are only politically factious, and consider, with 
reason, that subjects of art or literature are not fit vehicles 
for party spirit, was singular and amusing. National feeling 
was even brought in to give a zest to the contest; and the sup- 
porters of the genre classique thought themselves justified in 
taxing with want of patriotism those who upheld the excellence 
of foreign models. A literary dispute, carried on in such a spirit, 
could hardly fail to exhibit the same perversion of language— 
the same substitution of words for ideas—which is often to be 
deplored in political controversy. It would have been little 
creditable to the literary character of France if such a style of 
criticism, so narrow and trivial, could have long prevailed; and 
if the advocates of the genre romantique the champions of lite- 
rary emancipation, could have consented to engage in so con- 
fined an arena. But the foremost of their body have wisely 
rested the merits of their cause on more enlarged principles, and 
have disclaimed the distinctions which were sought to be estab- 
lished, and the watchwords by which they were to be known. 
Victor Hugo, in the preface to his Odes, ‘ repudie tous ces termes 
‘ de convention que les parties se jettent reciproquement comme 
‘des ballons vides, signes sans signification, expressions sans 
‘ expression, mots vagues que chacun definit au besoin de ses 
‘ haines ou de ses préjugés, et qui ne servent de raisons qu’a 
‘ceux qui n’en ont pas. Pour lui il ignore profondement ce 
‘ que c’est que le genre classique et que le genre romantique. En 
‘ littérature, comme en toute chose, il n’y a que le bon et le mau- 
‘ vais, le beau et le deforme, le vrai et le faux.’ ‘ On entend 
‘ tous les jours,’ says the same writer in another place, ‘ a propos 
‘ de productions littéraires, parler de la dignité de tel genre, des 
* convenances de tel autre, des limites de celui-ci, des /atitudes de 
‘ celui-la: la ¢ragédie interdit ce que le roman permet: la chanson 
‘ tolére ce que l’ode defend. _ L’auteur de ce livre a le malheur 
‘ de ne rien comprendre a tout cela; il y cherche des choses, et il 
‘ n’y voit que des mots; il lui semble que ce qui est réellement 
‘ beau et vrai, est beau et vrai partout; que ce qui est dramatique 
‘dans un roman sera dramatique sur la scene; que ce qui est 
‘lyrique dans un couplet sera lyrique dans un strophe; et 
‘ qu’enfin et toujours la seule distinction veritable dans les ceuvres 
‘ de Vesprit est celle du bon et des mauvais.’ The above pas- 
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sages are creditable to the taste and sense of the writer; but 
they are not very creditable to the public to which they were 
addressed. To us they are truisms, and recall to our recollec- 
tion the remark recorded by the Baron de Stael, as made to bim 
by one of our most distinguished countrymen, with reference to 
some forcible exposition of a general principle by a French 
writer. * C’est remarquablement spirituel ; mais dans ce pays-ci 
* nous tenons tout cela pour accordé.’ M. de Stael quotes the 
remark, in illustration of his position, that we are much advan- 
ced beyond his countrymen in political knowledge. The obser- 
vations of Victor Hugo tend, in like manner, to show that we 
are similarly advanced in enlarge: ient of opinion on literary 
subjects. We hardly know at what period it might have been 
considered necessary to impress such principles upon the read- 
‘ ing public of this country; unless perhaps in the Anglo-Gallic 
days of Charles II., or in that season of decrepitude and inert- 
ness with which our literature was afflicted during many years 
of the last century. Casimir Delavigne, whom we consider one 
of the first names in modern French literature, appears to have 
felt that such principles as M. Hugo has advocated ought now 
to be received as established data, and that little honour can be 
gained even by a successful disputant in the contest between the 
classiques and romantigues. 

* Deux systemes,’ says he, in his preface to Marino Faliero, 
‘ partagent Ja littérature. Dans lequel des deux cet ouvrage 
‘ a-t-il été composé? C’est a que je ne deciderai pas, et ce qui 
‘ d’ailleurs me parait etre de peu d’importance. La raison la 
¢ plus vulgaire veut aujourd’hui de la tolérance en tout: pourquoi 
£ nos plaisirs seraient ils seuls exclus de cette loi commune ?” 

We will now turn to the play of Marino Faliero. We have 
kept M. Delavigne long in the antechamber, while we have 
been engaged with his predecessors; but our examination of 
them will only have enabled us to place his merits in a more 
favourable light. His performance, like those of Ducis, is an 
imitation of an English play—the well-known tragedy by Lord 
Byron—to whom he does not scruple to confess his obliga- 
tions. But how great is the difference between the imitations 
by Ducis and by Delavigne! and how much are we rendered 
sensible, not only of the difference of the talents of these two 
writers, but also of the great assistance which the latter has 
derived from the more enlarged literary views, and healthier 
tone of criticism, which are now beginning to prevail! Instead 
of following timidly and at a distance, the French writer seems 
in some instances to have changed places with his English pro- 
totype. We find in Delavigne’s play the freedom, the vivacity, 
the compression, the rapid march of action, and fulness of inci- 
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dent and interest, which are among the best characteristics of 
the English Drama; while in Byron’s, in spite of the admirable 
force and beauty of the numerous striking passages which are 
scattered through it, we have too much of that cumbrous mag- 
nificence and polished languor with which the chefs-d’euvre of 
the French school are justly chargeable. We are far from in- 
tending to place M. Delavigne upon a poetical equality with 
Lord Byron. As a poet, we hold him to be decidedly inferior ; 
and in saying this, we do not conceive that we are passing a 
very heavy censure. Even in his imitations (translations, we 
might almost call them) of some of the most brilliant passages 
in the English play, he has not succeeded in retaining the force 
and splendour of the original ; and has suffered many a fine image 
and powerful expression to escape unnoticed. With these defects, 
however, the will and talent of the French poet must not be 
wholly charged. Much must be attributed to the language in 
which he wrote. Nobody much conversant with French litera- 
ture can have failed to observe the poverty and inadequacy of 
that language as a vehicle for poetry. Where Byron, in his 
mastery of a language combining force, flexibility, and abun- 
dance perhapsabove all modern tongues, and which was the ready 
organ of his ‘ thick-coming fancies,’ could condense a metaphor 
into a word, and pour into each glittering sentence the full tide 
of his magnificent imagery ; his French imitator was condemned 
to the alternative of either relinquishing a portion of this poeti- 
cal treasure, or feebly and tediously introducing it through the 
medium of a spiritless paraphrase—ushering in the compressed 
and exuberant sentiments of his original with such a long-drawn 
retinue of words, that their absence became preferable to their 
insertion. We know the difficulty of imitating, in English, the 
force, comprehensiveness, and conciseness of Greek poetry ; and 
a similar, though perhaps greater, difficulty must be felt by the 
French translator of English. If, therefore, M. Delavigne may 
be convicted of some failures in his execution of the more purely 
poetical parts of his works, these failures may, in some degree, 
be attributed to the insufficiency of the language which he was 
constrained to employ. But he has amply redeemed his credit 
by his performance of the other parts of his task. He has pro- 
duced a work more essentially dramatic than that of his proto- 
type. The Marino Faliero of Byron is a better poem; but we 
hold that of Delavigne to be a better play. We have not the 
eloquent anathema which Byron’s Doge pours forth at the place 
of execution, but we have a parting scene more powerfully af- 
fecting, and, we may add, more natural. We have not the beau- 
tiful night scene described in those splendid lines which are putinto 
the mouth of Byron’s Lioni, and which, we must confess, would 
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have been better adapted to a poem on Venice, than to the dra- 
ma in which they are found; but we have Lioni more dramati- 
cally introduced to us in the following scene, which, short and 
unlaboured as it is, conveys an able and characteristic picture of 
the Venetian senator of that period. 


Lioni, Verezza, sur le devant de la scene ; serviteurs occupés des appréts 
dun lal; Bertram, au fond, dans un coin. 
Lioni, bas a Verezza. 
On vous a de Steno renvoyé la sentence ; 
Vous ]’exécuterez, mais avec indulgence. 
L’état veut le punir comme un noble est puni: 
Des égards, du respect. 
Verezza. 
Le seigneur Lioni 
Me parle au nom des Dix ? 
Lioni. 
Leur volonté supréme 
Laissé-t-elle un d’entre eux parler d’aprés lui-méme ? 
Vous pouvez etre doux, en voici l’ordre écrit. 
(Le prenant a part.) 
Cet autre ne l'est pas: il regarde un proscrit 
Par jugement secret traité comme il doit ]’étre ; 
Le prisonnier des plombs: un gondole, un prétre, 
Au canal Orfano. Sortez. 
(A ses serviteurs.) 
Partout des fleurs ! 

Que les feux suspendus et l'éclat des couleurs, 
Que le parfum léger des roses de Byzance, 
Les sons qui de la joie annoncent la présence, 
Que cent plaisirs divers d’eux mémes renaissans 
Amollissent les coeurs et charment tous les sens. 

(A Bertram.) (Aux serviteurs.) 
Approchez vous, Bertram.—Laissez nous. 


A tolerably strict adherence to history has necessarily produ- 
ced a good deal of similarity in the plots of the two plays. The 
points in which Delavigne’s most materially differs, is in making 
the wife of the Doge guilty, but penitent, instead of the chaste 
and dignified matron which Byron exhibited in his Angiolina. 
That the latter is a finer character than Delavigne’s Elena, can- 
not be denied; but we think it will be allowed that the heroine 
of the French play is more effective on the scene than the An- 
giolina of Byron, and accords better with the attendant circum- 
stances of the story. Steno’s calumny becomes absurdly impro- 
bable when levelled at an Angiolina; and this improbability tends 
to exaggerate the unreasonableness of the overweening resent- 
ment of the old Doge; and thus the circumstances which, even 
in history, are rather perplexing, become doubly inconsistent in 
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the play. But this inconsistency is greatly lessened by render- 
ing the character of the wife, if not glaringly culpable, yet one 
on which, in the eye of the public, an imputation might be more 
plausibly fastened. It is difficult to cite passages from M. De- 
lavigue’s play to justify our commendations—but this is as it 
should be. The merit of a drama should consist less in descrip- 
tion than in action,—less in such passages as may be easily de- 
tached, than in the gradual developement of character, and the 
arrangement and connexion of all its parts. We are therefore 
saying nothing in disparagement of M. Delavigne’s play, when 
we state that it contains few isolated passages of very transcend- 
ent merit. We will, however, make one quotation. It shall not 
be any single speech, or specimen of description, but a scene 
which is very unlike any thing we had ever before met with in a 
French tragedy. Faliero is expecting the announcement of the 
sentence which the Council had pronounced on Steno. 


Faliero. 
Homme faible, ot: m’emporte une aveugle colére ? 
A Zara, quand j‘appris la perte de mon frére, 
Je domptai ma douleur et je livrai combat. 
Prince ferai-je moins que je n’ai fait soldat ? 
(A Fernando.) 
L’Etat doit m’occuper: je vais dicter—prends place. 
(Fernando s'assied prés d'une table.) 
‘ Moi, Doge aux Florentins.’ Ecris. 
Fernando. 
Ma main se glace. 
Faliero. 
Allons! calme ce trouble.—Ils recueillaient les voix. 
Qu’ils sont lents ! 
Fernando. 
Poursuivez. 
Faliero. 
Qu’ai je dit aux Génois ? 
Fernando. 
Votre Altesse écrivait au sénat de Florence. 
Faliero. 
Ah! je voudrais en vain feindre l'indifference ! 
Je ne puis: je céde et me trouble a mon tour. 
Mais on arrive enfin; je respire. 
Le Secretaire des Quarante. 
La cour 
Depose son respect aux pieds de votre Altesse. 
Faliero. 
Leur respect est profond: jugeons de leur sagesse. 
La sentence ! donnez. 
Le Sécretaire. 
Le voici. 
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Fernando, a son oncle. 
Vous tremblez. 

Faliero. 
Moi !—non—je—non—pourquoi! Lis, mes yeux sont troublés 
Lis— 
Fernando, lisant. 
Il est décrété d'une voix unanime 
Que Steno convaincu— 

Faliero. 

Passe, je sais son crime. 





























Le chatiment ! 





Fernando. 
Un mois dans les prisons d'état. 
Faliero. 











Aprés? 





Fernando. 





C'est tout. 
Faliero, froidement. 
Un mois! 
Fernando. 
Pour ce lache attentat ! 
Le Sécretaire au Doge. 

La Cour, de votre Altesse attend la signature. 
Fernando a son oncle, que s'approche & la table. 
Et vous 



































Faliero. 
C’est mon devoir. 
Fernando. 
Quoi, d’'approuver l’injure ? 


Faliero. 














Un mois! Dieu! 
(La plume tombe de ses mains.) 
(Au Sécretaire, en lui remettant le papier.) 
Laissez nous. 
Le Secretaire. 
L’arrét n’est pas signé, 
Faliero. 























Non? J'ai cru— 
(11 signe rapidement, et le rendant au Secretaire.) 
Sortez donc. 


Here little is said,—but every word is the faithful, though 
involuntary, interpreter of the feeling which accompanies it. 
There may be more showy brilliancy in eloquent harangues and 
poetical descriptions; but it is in the brief and characteristic 
touches of a scene like this, that the essential requisites of dra- 
matic composition are to be found. If M. Delavigne and his 
fellow-dramatists (of whom MM. Dumas, Victor Hugo, and De 
Vigny seem most worthy of commendation) will write always 
in this spirit, they may obtain for French dramatic literature a 
reputation more extensive and enduring than has been gained 
even by Racine and Corneille. 
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Art. XIL— The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. 
and K.C.B., late Governor of Madras, with Extracts from his 
Correspondence and Private Papers. By the Rev. G. R. 
Gteic, M.A. M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1830. 


M270n's imagination has ‘ bodied forth’ few more striking 

scenes than the splendid panorama of ¢ great and glorious 
‘ Rome, with towers and temples proudly elevate.’ Amidst the 
conflux issuing forth or entering in—‘ Preetors, Proconsuls, te their 
* provinces hasting, or in return,’ and the embassies ‘ in various 
‘ habits on the Appian Road, or on the Emilian’—the most pro- 
minent figures are those 


‘ From India and the golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian Isle, Taprobane, 
Dusk faces, with white silken turbans wreath’d.’ 

Julius Cesar would be scarcely more surprised than the poet 
of the Commonwealth, at learning that we barbarian Britons, in 
our utmost western isle, could now show something of a pendant 
to this imperial picture. It is true that the brick and sky of 
London do not afford matter for the same gorgeous description. 
But our architectural deficiency might be well made up by the 
philosophical poet, who would so far moralize his song as rightly 
to contemplate and compare the Tiber and the Thames, and un- 
veil the thousand wonders of human art and enterprise which 
are contained, first or last, in the vulgar spectacle of an East In- 
diaman setting sail with her freight of Writers and Cadets. 

Take a map and a pair of compasses—our Indian empire is 
astonishing enough. But the more we reflect on the strangeness of 
the connexion in all its circumstances, there will be found nothing 
similar to it in history, and nothing more improbable in ro- 
mance. The great anomaly is the empire itself. Among all its 
incidents, however, none is more anomalous than that its admi- 
nistration should have been exclusively carried on by successive 
supplies of civil and military Mamelukes, recruited from year to 
year into their master caste, out of our schools at home. Burke’s 
statement is in great measure true at the present day. ‘ These 
‘servants have almost universally been sent out to begin their 
* progress and career in active occupation, and in the exercise of 
‘ high authority, at that period of life which, in all other places, 
* has been employed in the course of a rigid education. To put 
* the matter in a few words, they are transferred from slippery 
* youth to perilous independence, from perilous independence to 
* inordinate expectations, from inordinate expectations to bound- 
‘less power. Schoolboys without tutors, minors without guar- 
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‘ dians, the world is Jet loose upon them with all its temptations ; 
‘ and they are let loose upon the world with all the powers that 
‘ despotism involves.’ Under such a system, insufficiencies of 
all kinds, moral and intellectual, must have of necessity all along 
existed, and do still exist. It is a wonderful proof of the form- 
ing power of circumstances, that the patronage of such boy-ap- 
pointments should not have impeded the machine to an infinitely 
greater extent than was ever surmised even by Burke himself in 
the worst of times. The very pressure of a responsibility so tre- 
mendous forces out of the character whatever latent power it may 
possess. Nor is it only extraordinary that the downright and de- 
clared failures should be so few. It has been the singular good 
fortune of the Company, that men of uncommon merit have 
from time to time risen up under this reign of accident and fa- 
vour. Among their own servants, thus educated by India for 
Indian objects, three characters stand out as far more eminent 
than the rest. There was a Clive to lay deep the foundation of 
their empire; a Warren Hastings to build it up with equal in- 
telligence and spirit. In another part of the Peninsula, and in 
our own days, arose Munro,—a man evidently in himself equal to 
every exigence, and wanting only opportunities to have left a name 
as celebrated as that of either predecessor. He toiled slowly up 
from obscurity to distinction, and earned, letter by letter, every 
syllable of that glowing praise, which was not the less cherished 
for coming late ;—coming, as it did, publicly, and in his country’s 
name, from one who had a kindred sympathy with genius. 
‘ Europe never produced a more accomplished statesman, nor 
* India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier.’ * 

The origin and progress of our Indian empire may some day 
become an object of national interest. It is satisfactory to know 
that, in that event, the most important period of its history may 
be studied in the writings of the two principal actors in those 
singular transactions. The same materials will exhibit a bio- 
graphical representation of these eminent individuals, drawn in 
the only way in which it can be worth having,—naturally and 
unconsciously, by themselves. We should like to hold Sir John 
Malcolm to a sort of promise given in the Preface to his Politi- 
cal History of Indio. After mentioning that all the papers, pub- 
lic and private, of Lord Clive, had been unreservedly confided 


* Canning’s Speech on the Mahratta War.—Ina private letter, Munro 
thus notices another speech by Mr Canning, at the dinner given on his 


going out to Madras: ‘ It is worth while to be a governor, to be spoken 
of in such a manner, by such a man,’ 
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to him by Lord Powis, he adds, ‘a separate work may probably 
‘be formed from this interesting collection, which will throw 
‘equal light upon the history of our rise to political power in 
‘ India, and the character of that great man who may be called 
‘its founder.’ If, on his return to Europe, this active officer 
would set apart a portion of his well-earned leisure to the exe- 
cution of this work, it is nearly the greatest favour he could add 
to those which he has already bestowed upon Indian history. 
Few men have a stronger personal interest than himself, in 
making our Oriental annals accessible, and, if possible, popular, 
at home. Warren Hastings also left behind him an ample store 
of documents. The task of turning them into Memoirs is for- 
tunately in the hands of the very person, who is, above all others, 
best qualified by hereditary attachment, and accurate knowledge, 
for the successful discharge of so difficult a trust. Sir Thomas 
Munro, although, in point of date and sphere, the last and least 
of this remarkable triumvirate, has found his biographer the 
first. The collection of the correspondence and confidential pa- 
pers, which form the peculiar attraction of this species of litera- 
ture, was the work principally of Mr Ravenshaw. The selection 
of that portion of them which is communicated in these volumes, 
devolved, with the responsible editorship, upon Mr Gleig. Munro 
wrote with as much facility as beauty. Fortunately there are 
still preserved more of his original letters from an early period 
than it has been thought advisable to introduce at present. Fore 
tunately, also, the editor is already in the enjoyment of a lite- 
rary reputation sufficiently well established, to allow of his pass- 
ing over the opportunity of self-display which the office of edi- 
tor affords. Munro is left, therefore, in possession of his own 
pulpit. No cold narrative is set before us in the place of that 
animated story which the son and brother had already related to 
his family circle much more originally himself. Mr Gleig ap- 
pears very little; and when he does come forward, it is in so 
unassuming a manner, that the presence of a third person on the 
scene is scarcely observed. His share is merely that of furnish- 
ing the useful string which holds the pearls together. The life 
of a great and good man, in circumstances of peculiar novelty 
and importance, is placed unreservedly before us. To our na- 
tion of Eastern magistrates and placemen the model is invalu- 
able. An example of this sort, thus impressively presented to 
the youthful rulers of her distant provinces, is a present which 
a parent empire could not buy, and whose worth is not to be cal- 
culated by money, though the money were all the riches of that 
East. The encouraging exhortation, ‘ Go thou, and do likewise,’ 
can scarcely be stilled to silence by the languor of an oppressive 
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climate, or the yet more fatal listlessness of mere mechanical 
routine. 

An individual life is soon gone, and its immediate conse- 
quences, whether for good or for evil, are * cribb’d and cabin’d’ 
within a very bounded sphere. It is through its influence by ex- 
ample,—it is in its moral effects on his fellow-creatures, as com- 
rades, followers, admirers, victims, that the thoughts and actions 
of a human being may acquire a fearful vitality, and reach to the 
utmost end of time. He may thus be made a contemporary pro- 
tector or corrupter through all future ages. A biographer, there- 
fore, who undertakes by his express office to preserve the memo- 
rials of a life, which would otherwise have been quickly forgotten 
in the grave, is more answerable for these main and lasting con- 
sequences, than the person whose existence he prolongs. The 
choice of a subject, always a matter of great importance, becomes, 
in such a case, of the very greatest. The friends of genius some- 
times place themselves in a perilous dilemma. Their personal af- 
fection bribes and perverts their judgment. A prurient world, 
restless to authenticate the supposed frivolities and licentiousness 
of those it has helped to spoil, halloos them forward,—till the 
Press, with its thousand tongues, carries over Europe the secret 
details of passions and of errors, difficult to be described, without 
a double treachery, involving the rights of private reputation, 
and the public interests of virtue. On the other hand, the writer, 
whose humble station or retiring habits may have prevented 
him from the possibility of offering any eminent example in his 
own person, may acquire, as a biographer, an influence beyond 
his proudest hopes. By this virtuous device, the spitefulness of 
fortune is defeated. He enters into rivalry with the noblest qua- 
lities, by a manifestation of moral consanguinity to the ‘sublime 
* he draws.’ This alliance makes him a partner somewhat in the 
glory, and, what is of more.importance, in the vivifying result, by 
which every setter of a great example is a benefactor to mankind. 
The indolent and corrupt find so many answers to the inventors 
of abstract doctrines and paper propositions in behalf of virtue! 
Our standard is put too high; our theories are the dreams of a 
hermitage, and not the actual possibilities of life. Threescore 
years and ten, dedicated to the good of others, with a kingdom 
for a stage, is a substantial testimony, which cannot be so flip- 
pantly disposed of. One precedent, well developed, is worth, 
therefore, a hundred books. Besides, it not merely shows that 
the thing can be done, but how to set about it. This effect is too 
intrinsic and natural to be evaded. The picture of a great cha- 
racter moving onward year after year in the steady accomplish- 
ment of great objects, acts like a prophet sent to call us away 
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from cares and pleasures, alike contemptible. This—or nothing 
—will breathe into our minds the emulous self-devotion which 
alone can strengthen mere goodness of disposition into the 
growth and efficiency of decided virtue. The proud advantage 
of moral over material beauty consists in this creative and form- 
ing power. A Raphael portrait is, after all, only a glorious work 
of art. No one becomes handsomer by sitting a livelong day be- 
fore the Belvidere Apollo. But the contemplation of an object of 
moral beauty makes others like unto itself. From no book of 
homilies will the missionary learn half as much as when he sets 
before him the patriarch Swartz, encircled by the love of God 
and man, in his dependent villages at Tanjore. Where can any 
future Eastern bishop hope to find, in the nineteenth century of 
Christianity, so vivid an image of the first, as whilst waiting 
upon * The last days of Heber?” Woe be to him, unless he can 
there learn to worship as holy ground the glades of Ceylon, con- 
secrated by those apostolic labours, and see a brighter glory over 
the grave of Trinchinopoly than in the palaces of Europe! But 
duty and humanity have their missionaries and their martyrs in 
every walk of life. We have heard of natives seen kissing the 
foot of the statue of Cornwallis at Calcutta. That of Munro at 
Madras, (where, in the Ceded Districts which he so long govern- 
ed, he was known by the glorious appellation of ‘ the Father of 
‘the People,’) will be sainted by the same popular veneration. 
They are the most honourable monuments our proconsular rule 
can ever boast. 

The Memoir to which we proceed to introduce our readers has 
attractions of all kinds. But it is ina moral sympathy, which the 
most lukewarm can scarcely fail to catch, that, after all, we place 
its greatest value. This charm, this ‘ touch of nature,’ which 
‘makes the whole world kin,’ must reach beyond the limits of 
the Indian Peninsula, and may survive even our Indian domi- 
nion. Our principal extracts will be of a familiar nature. The 
reader will be the more delighted when, advancing into the 
wider scenes, he has beforehand learned to love in the character 
of Munro, the kindly virtues, with which what the world would 
call his higher faculties were combined. Unions of this sort 
are excellent studies and encouragements. Official pedants may 
be taught that tenderness of sentiment and a vein of playful 
fancy, are by no means incompatible with a genius for affairs. 
Judging also by some of our domestic politicians, there seems 
something so hardening in their career, so debasing in their 
artifices, and so wretched in their jealousies, that we rejoice to 
show them an ambition of a different kind. A spirit conscious 
of its powers both for politics and for arms, and a life worn 
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down in the drudgery of the public service, may, when there 
is a heart and a character to begin with, give only a more so- 
lemn energy to both. 

The father of Sir Thomas Munro was a respectable mer- 
chant at Glasgow. He appears to have been bent on bring- 
ing up his son in the same profession. His bankruptcy, occa- 
sioned by the American war, and principally by the act of con- 
fiscation which was passed in the Congress of 1776, did not 
deter the father from abiding by his original determination. 
A predilection for literature, and for military life, which broke 
through and directed his early reading, would not have induced 
the son to abandon his father’s choice. He left the counting- 
house at last, for no other reason but that his father was unable 
to support him there. Under these circumstances, in 1779, at 
the age of eighteen, he arrived alone in London: a cadet on his 
way to India. The buoyancy of spirits which was to carry him 
over so many difficulties and regrets, during his eventful exile, 
did not fail him at this, one of life’s most melancholy trials. 
The few lines which contain our only notice of this period, are 
more Jike the letter of an heir come up for a London season, 
than of a young adventurer leaving the home he loved, to cross 
the globe. ‘I got a false tail next morning. George Brown 
‘ says it is one of the handsomest in London. I must own it is 
‘ perfectly genteel; it is exactly the size and shape of a farthing 
‘candle.’ We hear of this lively ornament only once again. 
After the wear and tear of many years, it reappears in Canara, in 
the journal of his assistant Mr Read. From its being then gene- 
rally tied with a piece of red tape, for want of some more appro- 
priate wrapper, weshould hardlyrecognise our former acquaintance 
thus gaily introduced. Arriving at Madras in 1780, he found his 
introductions likely to obtain for him nothing but civil speeches ; 
and that he must trust for advancement to his own exertions. 
He seems afterwards, as governor, to have treated such letters 
with as little ceremony; for he tells the Duke of Wellington, 
‘ The few young men who have brought me letters from your 
‘ Grace, have, I fear, derived little benefit from my acquaint- 
‘ance. I have, however, done what I believe you would have 
‘ done yourself. I have requested the officers under whom they 
‘ were placed, to look after them, and make them learn their 
‘duty. Hyder broke off the humorous sketches which the 
novelty of the scene tempted him to draw. He was hurried off 
to his regiment amid too great a tumult to have realised in his 
own person the quarrels with the natives, in which, it seems, first 
comers contrive so universally to get involved. He subsequent- 
ly declared, that a single ensign newly arrived from Europe, pro- 
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duced more alarm when going up the country to join his corps, 
than a whole regiment of veterans. On this occasion, black co- 
lumns of smoke, everywhere in view from St Thomas’s Mount, 
were the first signal to our government of its danger. The pre- 
vious negligence of the civil, was fairly matched with the sub- 
sequent incapacity of the military, department. A series of blun- 
ders, from whose fatal consequences Sir Eyre Coote appears to 
have arrived only just in time to save us, provokes our cadet to 
exercise his talent for military criticism very early in his career. 
‘ Experience,’ as he says afterwards, ‘ might have taught 
‘them, at least in this country, to build less on great names ; 
‘for they have seen so many impositions on the understanding 
‘of mankind, invested with high offices, and recommended by 
‘common fame, as were enough to prejudice them against any 
‘man who should come among them with such credentials.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 86.) 

Many successive years were now destined to be consumed in 
the subaltern duties of his profession. But his mind appears to 
have been all along silently unfolding its capacity and strength, 
and educating itself in the school of circumstances. If these 
years were inglorious ones, they were passed both usefully and 
happily ;—whilst nothing either in the bustle of a campaign, or in 
the listlessness of country quarters, could withdraw his affec- 
tions from his family. His letters to its different members, pre- 
serve the proper character of each with as much distinctness 
as if Aristotle had held his pen. To his father he unravels the 
mystery of Indian politics and revenue—the policy of Hyder and 
Tippoo, the Amilcar and Annibal of our Eastern story. His 
brother, who followed him to India, has the benefit of his excel- 
lent advice, given with a considerateness and a knowledge of the 
world worth a dozen private tutors. His mother’s comforts, 
her country house, her garden, remain as present to him as if 
he had never left her roof. But his sister is evidently his fa- 
vourite correspondent. His tone changes as soon as he addresses 
her. The broodings, recollections, and anticipations of his heart, 
come forth out of their secret places. It realises our own no- 
tions of that fortunate relationship, in which a man and woman, 
of the same age, taste, and feelings, may grow up from child- 
hood in the perfect confidence of familiar friendship, secure from 
the possibility of its being ever broken up by love, and all the 
contingencies of that fatal fever. 

We will begin with the following extract. It is part of a let- 
ter to his sister from the camp before Cuddalore. 

‘ You cannot conceive what labour I go through a little before the 
departure of the Europe ships. 1 have half-a-dozen of long letters 
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to write, which employ me three or four nights. I have never yet been 
able to divest myself of my partiality for home: nor can I now reflect, 
without regret, on the careless, indolent life I led in my father's 
house, when time fled away undisturbed by those anxious thoughts 
which possess every one who seeks earnestly for advancement in the 
world. I often see my father busied with his tulip beds, and my mother 
with her myrtle pots; I see you drawing, and James lost in meditation: 
and all these seem as much present to me, as they did when I was 
amongst you. Sometimes, when I walk on the sea-shore, I look across 
the waves, and please myself with fancying that I see a distant conti. 
nent amongst the clouds, where I imagine you all to be.’ 


Thoughts like these were not poet-dreams, rising and fading 
as the mist. He had left his father surrounded by money diffi- 
culties. To assist him under these, seems to have been long 
the leading object with his noble-minded son. There are two 
things of which Scotland has as much reason to be proud, 
as of her feats in arms, and her school of philosophy. First, 
the deep strain of simple virtue and of domestic affection which 
characterises her national songs—the poetical literature of her 
lower orders; and next, the family attachment and fidelity to 
their father’s house, over which, in so many of her children, 
distance and absence seem to exercise so little power. In his 
maiden campaign, Munro had contrived to live upon his pay, so 
that his extra-allowances were remitted in aid of those whose 
deprivations he felt more forcibly because he did not share, 
and could not adequately relieve them. His thoughts seem to 
have been always turning homewards, in the spirit of that most 
beautiful patriarchal story, ‘ The old man of whom ye spake, is 
‘he yet alive?’ An early letter to his mother, representing his 
affectionate disquietude, must have brought happy tears into the 
eyes of the parent whom he so tenderly reproaches. 


‘ The only cause I have for repining, is my inability to assist my fa- 
ther as I wish, and the hearing that your spirits are so much affected 
by the loss of his fortune. Yet I cannot but think that you have many 
reasons for rejoicing. None of your children have been taken from you ; 
and though they cannot put you in a state of affluence, they can place 
you beyond the reach of want. The time will come, I hope, when they 
will be able to do more, and to make the latter days of your life as 
happy as the first. When I compare your situation with that of most 
mothers whom [ remember, I think that you have as little reason for 
grieving as any of them. Many that are rich, are unhappy in their fa- 
milies. The loss of fortune is but a partial evil: you are in no danger 
of experiencing the much heavier one—of having unthankful children. 
The friends that deserted you with your fortune, were unworthy of your 
society: those that deserved your friendship, have not forsaken you. 
Alexander and I have agreed to remit my father L.100 a-year between us.’ 
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What makes this generosity infinitely more touching, is the 
fact, that the means from which it was borrowed, were not his 
superfluities, but almost his necessaries. The proof of this ap- 
pears incidentally in an answer to his sister. Cowper could 
not have replied to the jesting compliments of his fair cousin 
with greater pleasantry. 


‘ Ihave often wished that you were transported for a few hours to my 
room, to be cured of your western notions of Eastern luxury, to witness 
the forlorn condition of old bachelor Indian officers, and to give them also 
some comfort in a consolatory fragment. You seem to think that they live 
like those satraps that you have read of in plays: and that I, in particu- 
lar, hold my state in prodigious splendour and magnificence ;—that I 
never go abroad unless upon an elephant, surrounded with a crowd of 
slaves,—that I am arrayed in silken robes, and that most of my time is 
spent reclining on a sofa, listening to soft music, while I am fanned by 
my officious pages, or in dreaming, like Richard, under a canopy of state. 
But while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, 1 am most likely 
stretched on a mat, instead of my regal couch ; and walking in an old 
coat, and a ragged shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking down 
from my elephant, invested in my royal garments. You may not be- 
lieve me when I tell you, that I never experienced hunger, or thirst, 
fatigue, or poverty, till I came to India; that since then, I have fre- 
quently met with the first three, and that the last has been my constant 
companion. If pa wish for proofs, here they are :—I was three years 
in India before I was master of any other pillow than a book or a car- 
tridge-pouch ; my bed was a piece of canvass, stretched on four cross 
sticks, whose only ornament was the great-coat that 1 brought from 
England, which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in the 
cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing the 
skirts over my head. In this situation, I lay like Falstaff in the basket, 
—hilt to point,—and very comfortable, I assure you, all but my feet ; 
for the tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to which this piece of 
dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so short, that I never could, 
with all my ingenuity, bring both ends under cover ; whatever I gained 
by drawing up my legs, I lost, by exposing my neck ; and I generally 
chose rather to cool my heels than my head. This bed served me till 
Alexander went last to Bengal, when he gave me an Europe camp- 
couch. On this great occasion, I bought a pillow and a carpet to lay 
under me, but the unfortunate curtains were condemned to make pillow 
cases and towels; and now, for the first time in India, I laid my bead 
upon a pillow. But this was too much good fortune to bear with mo- 
deration ; I began to grow proud, and resolved to live in great style ; 
for this purpose, I bought two table-spoons, and two tea-spoons, and an- 
other chair, for I had but one before,—a table, and two table-cloths. 
But my prosperity was of short duration ; for, in less than three months, 
I lost three of my spoons, and one of my chairs was broken by one of 
John Napier’s companions. This great blow reduced me to my original 
obscurity, from which all my attempts to emerge have hitherto proved 
vain, My dress has not been much more splendid than my furniture. 
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I have never been able to keep it all of a piece; it grows tattered in one 
quarter, while I am establishing funds to repair it in another ; and m 
coat is in danger of losing the sleeves, while I am pulling it off to try 
on a new waistcoat. My travelling expeditions have never been per- 
formed with much grandeur or ease. My only conveyance is an old 
horse, who is now so weak, that, in all my journeys, I am always 
obliged to walk two-thirds of the way; and if he were to die, I would 
give my kingdom for another, and find nobody to accept of my offer.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 73.) 

We wish that the subalterns who have been lately in half 
rebellion, from the reductions of full-Batta and Command allow- 
ance, would meditate on this example. It entitles his recorded 
opinion in 1826 to some deference. ‘ A subaltern upon half- 
‘ Batta may live not only without distress, but comfortably, in 
‘ any part of India. It is not necessary that he should do more. 
‘It is even better that he should feel difficulty occasionally.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 256.) * The subaltern is never taught economy ; he 
‘ starts with extravagant notions, and never afterwards becomes 
‘ sober.’ (Vol. ii. p. 265.) 

The true principle of pay in our Indian army, unless we are 
prepared to establish the worst sort of colonists, (those with 
swords in their hands,) is laid down in the following passage : 
‘ Military allowances both to European and native officers, ought 
‘ to be regulated on the principle of holding out increasing ad- 
‘ vantages at every progressive step, and the means of realizing 
‘a competency after a certain period of service; but under no 
* government will the public resources be adequate to this object, 
‘ if the allowances to the inferior ranks of the army are too high.’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 255.) 

It is important to raise the pay of the commandant, so as to 
enable him to keep up some connexion with the natives, who 
cannot be entertained but at a considerable expense ;_principal- 
ly, lest, deprived of all hope of returning to his native country, 
he should relinquish Europe, and consider India as his home. 
‘ A native army, commanded by officers who have no hope of 
‘ ever returning to Europe, would be a most dangerous instru- 
‘ment for effecting the separation of our Indian possessions 
‘ from the British empire.’ 

The peace, in 1792, with Tippoo, ceded the Baramahl to the 
Company. The impossibility, at that period, of finding in the 
civil service persons sufficiently acquainted with the native lan- 
guages to undertake the management of the revenue, turned 
Munro over into that department, where his eminent talents and 
reputation were henceforward principally to be formed. A col- 

lector of revenue under our Indian government, is, in fact, a 
minister of finance, and something more. His own account of 
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his principal will show the school out of which this eminent 
class of civilians (of whom Munro was to become the represent- 
ative and spokesman) sprang. At Madras, to say of a collector 
that he was one of Munro’s men, soon came to be understood as 
saying every thing that was to be said. 

‘ I observe the Glasgow politicians have given a large fortune to 
Captain Read, and some pickings to me. Read is no ordinary charac- 
ter; he might, in Mysore, have amassed as much money as he chose, 
and by fair means too; but he was so far from taking advantage of his 
situation for this purpose, that he even gave up his bazar, and many 
other perquisites of his military command, and received nothing but his 
prize-money and commission, which altogether, I believe, amounted to 
about six thousand pounds. Whatever I might have done, had I been 
left to myself, I could get no pickings under such a master, whose con- 
duct is invariably regulated by private honour and the public interest. 
These, and an unwearied zeal in whatever he undertakes, constitute the 
great features of his character. The enthusiasm in the pursuit of national 
objects, which seizes other men by fits and starts, is in him constant 
and uniform.’ (Vol. i. p. 147.) 

His duties, the principle on which the revenue ought to be 
managed, and the mischievous consequences of the present sys- 
tem on the wealth and population of the country, are related in 
two or three excellent letters to his father. (Vol. i. pp. 153, 186, 
204.) Ashort and lively journal, transmitted to his mother, 
depicts with great vigour the singular mode of life into which he 
was thrown by his new profession. 

‘ Where I am now, I have no choice of study, or society, or amuse- 
ment. I go from village to village, with my tent, settling the rents of 
the inhabitants; and this is so tedious and teazing a business, that it 
leaves room for nothing else,—for I have no hour in the day that I can 
call my own. At this moment, while I am writing, there are a dozen 
of people talking around me ; it is now twelve o'clock, and they have 
been coming and going in parties ever since seven in the morning, when 
I began this letter. They have frequently interrupted me for an hour 
at a time. One man has a long story of a debt of thirty years’ standing, 
contracted by his father. Another tells me that his brother made away 
with his property when he was absent during the war ; and a third tells 
me that he cannot afford to pay his usual rent, because his wife is dead, 
who used to do more work than his best bullock.’ (Vol. i. p. 172.) 

The letters to his sister contain, as usual, musings on the 
past, and dreams over the future. He passes from a travelling 
hypothesis of giving her the meeting on the Delaware or the 
Bosphorus, to reflections on what is to become of him once settled 
down in Glasgow, or on the still more alarming supposition of 
having fallen in love and married (vol. i. pp. 149, 169, 194.) 
They are admirable specimens of the best of all letters—those 
that are made of nothing save playfulness and affection; but 
the reader must look for them himself. 
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The love of nature, and of those romantic associations which 
ean soon people a neighbourhood with many an invisible com- 
panionship, was a part of his composition, to the full as active 
as the talent for dealing with and directing his fellow-men. 
Whilst in garrison at Vellore, he acquired almost as much local 
attachment to it as to his favourite Northside. 


‘ On every side you see romantic hills, some near, some distant, con- 
tinually asst iming new forms as you advance or retire. All around you 
is classic ground i in the history ‘of this country, for almost every Spot 
has been the residence of some ‘powerful family, now reduced to misery 
hy frequent revolutions, or the scene of some important action in former 
wars. Not with more veneration should I visit the field of Marathon, 

r the capital of the ancient Romans, than I tread on this hallowed 
saat: for, in sitting under a tree, and while listening to the disas- 
trous tale of some noble Moorman, who relates to you the ruin of his 
fortune and his family, to contemplate by what strange vicissitudes you 
and he, who are both originally from the north of Asia, after a separa- 
tion of so many ages, coming from the most opposite quarters, again 
meet in Hindostan to contend with each other—this is to me w onder- 
fully solemn and affecting.’ (Vol. i. p. 76.) 


In the same way, his station at Ambore seems to have become 
equally endeared to him. 


‘T spend many of my leisure hours on the highest summit of the 
rock on which the fort stands, under the shady side of a bastion built 
by Hyder. This spot has for me a certain ‘charm, which I always 
trongly fee} 1, but cannot easily describe. It is a kind of enjoyment de- 
rived from the wide view of the diversified country below me—from the 
thoughts that its rivers, woods, and villages, give rise to; but above all, 
from the temporary return that I make to my native country, while 
memory contrasts the far distant with the surrounding objects. While 
seated on the rock, I am, or fancy that I am, more thoughtful than 
when below. The extent and grandeur of the scene raises my mind, 
and the solitude and silence make me think that “ I am conversing with 
Nature here.”’ (Vol. i. p. 86.) 

His seven years’ drudgery in the survey and settlement of the 
Baramahl, had not prevented a similar tie from twining round 
him. § Iti is a romantic country, and every tree and mountain 
‘ has some charm which attaches me to them.’ But the peace of 

799 with Tippoo uprooted him again, notwithstanding all his 
resistance, and threw him, as the only person competent to the 
task, into a country where, during fourteen months, incessant 
labour, from ten to thirteen hours a-day, appears to have been 
his only comfort. 


* I have now turned my back upon the Baramahl and the Carnatic, 
and with a deeper sensation of regret than I felt on leaving home ; for 
at that time the vain prospect of imaginary happiness in new and dis< 
tant regions occupied all my thoughts ; but I see nothing where I am now 
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going to compensate for what I have lost,—a country and friends, that have 
been endeared to me by a residence of twenty years.’ (Vol. i. p. 227.) 

Canara, a wild and barren strip on the western coast, was then 
ceded to the English. Its natural disadvantages were aggrava- 
ted by its political condition. The face of the country was rude 
and savage beyond description ; too rocky to ride, and almost to 
walk in. Whatever was soluble in water had long been swept 
away, leaving little but the skeleton of the earth. What are 
usually called the pleasures of the country were unknown. The 
rain of a Scotch October he calls comparatively mist. ¢ I would 
‘ rather live upon ensign’s pay in a sunny climate, than be sove- 
‘ reign of Canara.’ Add to this, ‘ Tippoo’s troops were still in 
‘ possession of the forts, and Dhondagée’s ravaging the centre.’ — 
The Rayahs were driven from one place to another under re- 
bellious Rajahs; and had, besides, entered into combinations 
among themselves to threaten to leave the whole country uncul- 
tivated, and so bring the strangers to their own terms. The 
fourth chapter describes the method by which, in a few short 
months, he not only conquered in this struggle, but, by living 
among the natives, so thoroughly conciliated a turbulent and 
unruly race, that he could boast of putting down any insurrec- 
tion * by the fidelity, or loyalty, or what you please, of our new 
* subjects.’ 

Within twelve months, he learned the actual state of Canara 
nearly as well as he knew the Baramahl in seven years; and the 
collections, except where interrupted by invasion, were as re- 
gular as in the Baramahl, or more so. 

‘ The revenue was paid with a readiness of which I had seen no 
example; not because the inhabitants are more able than formerly to 
pay their rents, but because they believe that their readiness in dis- 
charging them will not, under the Company’s government, be regarded 
as a proof of wealth, or as an argument for laying new impositions upon 
them.’ (Vol. ii. p. 239.) 

So far was this facility in the collection from being purchased 
at-a sacrifice of revenue, that Munro’s settlement was an increase 
of ninety-three per cent on the schedules produced by Tippoo in 
1792. 

‘I am anxious to get Canara into such a state that it may be ma- 
naged by any body ; and I am convinced that the people of this coun- 
try, by my spending all my time among them, aie the fly of a mar- 
quee, are already better British subjects than they would have been in 
twenty years, had I lived in a house on the sea-shore.’ (Vol. i. p. 290.) 
‘ The most serious obstacles I have met with, and which are to be met 
with nowhere else, are the shape of the country and the wetness of the 
climate. I cannot go the rounds of Canara and Soondah, by any road, 


under six hundred and fifty miles.’ (Vol. i. p. 289.) 
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For the first time in his life he was too busy even to think— 
or to write home. 

‘Here all is new. It is like labouring for ever at the rudiments of a 
new language. I admire your recommending me to change my situa- 
tion frequently, and take care of my health. 1 change my situation 
every week, but the sun follows me, and no constitution can, for a length 
of years, resist his attacks in a tent ; and I find that through the small 
tents, the only ones that can be carried in this country, his rays are 
whitening my aged locks very fast.’ (Vol. i. p. 242.) 

The extract from his Journal to his Sister, (vol. i. p. 273,) 
will give the reader as perfect an idea of his mode of life in 
these administrative circuits, as if he had been Munro’s com- 
panion. 

Among these occupations, nearly all his waking hours were 
lost in crowds; nevertheless, he found, or rather made, time to 
draw up the most singular document, on the ancient and pre- 
sent state of Canara, that had ever yet been prepared in regard 
to any province in the East, probably, any province in the world. 
The toil which it required to bring about the extraordinary re- 
sult above mentioned, and to prepare the Report alluded to, was 
so intense, that in this one year he considered himself as having 
done more work than in almost all the preceding seven. In the 
mere collection of materials, he was forced to go through more 
labour among accounts than he ever underwent belore, or 
thought that he should ever have leisure in revenue matters to 
undergo again. This Report conveyed, by extracts from ancient 
documents, a clear idea of the land-rent as far back as 1334, 
that is, for a period of 400 years. 

‘ I wished,’ he says, ‘ to have traced the nature of landed property in 
Soondah, if such property actually existed there, by a chain of sunnuds, 
up to the eighth century ; but the sunnuds take too much time ; many 
of them are intricate and obscure ; and after translating a dozen some- 
times, I meet with nothing to illustrate the object of my search. Time 
slips away, business accumulates, and I am in danger of neglecting the 
present generation, while I am attempting to ascertain whether or not 
their forefathers were permitted to eat a greater proportion of the pro- 
duce of the land than they do.’ (Vol. i. p. 249.) 

His public cares did not lessen the solicitude for his mother’s 
comfort. We have given already sufficient proof to prepare the 
reader for his exertions increasing with his means. Hearing 
that she had left her country-house on account of the expense, 
he writes immediately. ‘ There is no way in which I could em- 
‘ ploy my money, that would yield me half so much pleasure, as to 
‘ hear that it had enabled you to enjoy the country air,—to have 
€ your own dairy and garden, and to walk in the fields,—a recre- 
‘ ation of which you were so fond at Northside.’ (Vol. i. p. 271-) 
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It appears by a later letter to his father, that, besides large 
sums for this purpose, and the payment of his father’s debts, &c. 
his annual remittance for their town expenses, was now L.400. 
The kindliness of his nature apparently flowed over to every 
thing about him. So far was he from old Cato’s miserly aban- 
donment of the charger that had carried him in Spain, Munro 
pensioned off, when he left the district, a favourite white horse, 
which he had bought in the camp before Cuddalore, and which 
was now too old to bear the journey. He never let the Peons 
drive the flock of goats from his verandah in a storm, on the 
reasonable plea that they had as much right to shelter as any 
persons about his Cutchery. The Brahmins themselves would 
scarcely insist that the following story, from Mr Read’s Journal, 
is an exception to his general humanity. ‘ Having got com- 
‘ pletely wet on one occasion, during a morning ride, I wrote 
‘him a note, requesting that he would wait breakfast. He re- 
‘ turned for answer, “ I will wait ten minutes, which, in my 
‘ opinion, is enough for any man to put on his clothes.” When 
‘I joined him, I perceived a stone in his hand, and enquired 
‘what he meant to do with it. ‘I am just waiting,” said he, 
¢ «till all the Brahmins go away, that I may have one good throw 
‘ at that dog upon the wall ;” and added, ‘ whenever J wanted to 
‘ play myself, in this or any other manner, in the Baramahl, [ 
‘ used to go either into Macleod’s or Graham’s divisions.”’ (Vol. 
i. p. 298.) 

The preservation of these little anecdotes shows how deeply 
the subject of them had, by his manly simplicity, won the love of 
those who were serving under him. They kept his common 
notes as memorials and models. We have heard of Mr Thackeray 
sending a bundle of them across India to his brother, as speci- 
mens, so much needed in Indian correspondence, of the invalu- 
able art of putting your thoughts into small compass. 

The Nizam gave up to us in 1800, as a security for the main- 
tenance of an increased subsidiary force, the territory since 
known by the name of the Ceded Districts. We must now 
follow Munro thither, to cares which, one should think, his aver- 
sion to Canara could alone have made him seek. What becomes 
of newly-acquired provinces in so disorganized a country, roust 
depend in great degree on the immediate hands into which 
they fall at first. If the presence of Malcolm at Malwa has 
settled central India, no limit can be put, in this point of view, 
to the services of Munro. In England we have carried the cant 
about * measures, not men,’ to a ridiculous excess. Nine parts 
in ten must always depend everywhere upon your man. In 
India, you may say the whole. During the seven years which 
Munro occupied this arduous post, his services in it may be best 
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appreciated by comparing the state in which he received these 
districts, with that in which he handed them over to his successor ; 
and by looking afterwards for a moment at the incredible labour 
which was rewarded with this almost incredible success. The 
Ceded Districts comprised a territory larger than Scotland, with 
a population of about two millions. They had sunk under long 
misgovernment to nearly the lowest point of anarchy that a 
people, retaining the outward appearances of society, can de- 
scend. Besides the Nizam’s troops, the feudatories were in 
rebellion, and 30,000 armed Peons overran the country. It had 
become the scene of every species of disorder, and the spoil of 
‘ disunited hordes of lawless plunderers.’ By his letters, war, 
it appears, had so stripped the fertile plains of trees, that he 
never saw any part of Scotland so destitute of them—scarcely 
one for twenty miles. Famine in another place had laid most 
of the villages in ruins. Scarce one-fourth of the houses were 
inhabited. The revenue officers were hardened in peculation 
by the looseness of the late government. There was a swarm 
of Poligars almost equally troublesome, whether they remained 
in the country or deserted it. This was its condition when 
Munro undertook its charge. When he resigned, confusion had 
given place to order—a body of inhabitants so little accustomed 
to regular authority, were reported to be ‘as far advanced in 
‘ civilization, submission to the laws, and obedience to the Ma- 
‘ gistrates, as any of the subjects under the Government.’ A 
third more land was brought under cultivation. The revenues 
were collected not only with facility, but with unparalleled com- 
pleteness and punctuality. By reducing them twenty per cent 
at first, he was enabled gradually to augment them from eleven 
lacs of pagodas to eighteen; and this, notwithstanding three un- 
favourable seasons. What must double the value of these pa- 
godas is the further fact, that they came into the treasury with- 
out the necessity of calling out a single sepoy. The country 
was not merely quiet—every one appeared satisfied with his 
situation. In 1807, the people were as much affected at his 
quitting them, as when, twenty years afterwards, they mourned 
over the grave of one whom they had learned not only to love 
as their father, but actually to talk of among themselves by that 
endearing name. A single example of this kind ought to shame 
to silence our incompetent and selfish countrymen, who, return- 
ing home with the consciousness of leaving no sympathy behind 
them, may be thus always understood, as often as they are found 
maligning the character of a population whose affection they 
have never won, to be only bearing an irresistible testimony 
against themselves. A letter in 1801, from Cuddapah, depicts 
the state in which ten years of Mogul government had left it. 
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A letter to Lady Munro in 1823, from the same place, makes 
no doubt of the enduring fidelity of their attachments. ‘ I was 
‘ often at this place twenty years ago, but the heat made me 
‘always glad to get away. I still like this country notwith- 
‘standing. It is full of. industrious cultivators; and I like to 
‘ recognise among them a great number of my old acquaintances, 
‘ who, I hope, are as glad to see me as I to see them.’ (Vol. ii. 
p- 86.) Whilst we are looking at this most affecting relation- 
ship between the governor and the governed, and praying that 
its moral may sink deep into the hearts of our Indian rulers, 
of whatever order, let the reader just remember what was the 
office in which Munro had earned all this reverence and love. 
In the mode of individual settlement adopted by him, he was 
brought in personal contact, and, upon so odious a subject, often 
necessarily into personal collision, with every single cultivator. 
This is true almost to the letter. We doubt whether any tax- 
gatherer before was ever greeted with tears of this description. 
The testimony of affection presented to him at this period by 
his assistant officers, (a cup, with the bas-reliefs from Ellora,) 
is equally honourable to all parties. * We know that the Ceded 
‘ Districts hold your name in veneration, and feel the keenest 
‘ regret at your departure. As for ourselves, we attribute our 
success in life in a great measure to you; and think, if we are 
‘ good public servants, we have chiefly learned to be so from 
* your instruction and example.’ (Vol. ii. p. 247.) 

Objects of this importance, and a confidence so full of honour, 
are not to be attained without the payment of a price that bears 
some proportion to their value. What this price amounted to in 
the present instance may be, in part, imagined from the fact, 
that the principal general objection against this system of as- 
certaining the land revenue by direct survey and bargain with 
every several cultivator, consists in the declaration, that it re- 
quires, even in our long-settled possessions, a combination of 
zeal, knowledge, and moderation, which it is impossible in ordi- 
nary cases to procure. During the first four years, Munro 
never lived under a roof, but was constantly moving in his tent 
from one corner of his government to another, and, notwith- 
standing the state of the country, without any escort. In answer 
to an enquiry, why he allowed his assistant, Mr Thackeray, in 
whose district a murder had been committed, * to be without 
‘a guard,’ he replies, (1801,) ‘ Because I think he is much safer 
‘without one. I traversed Canara in every direction, unac- 
‘ companied by a single sepoy or military peon, at a time when 
‘it was in a much more distracted state than the Ceded Districts 
‘ have ever been, without meeting, or even apprehending, any 
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‘insult. Ido the same here; there is not a single man along 
‘ with me, nor had I one last year, when I met all the Gurrum- 
‘ condah poligars in congress, attended by their followers. I bad 
‘ deprived them of all their cowle, and they knew that I meant 
* to reduce them to the level of potails ; yet they never showed 
‘ me the smallest disrespect. The natives of India, not except- 
‘ ing poligars, have in general a good deal of reverence for public 
‘ authority. They suppose that collectors act only by orders from 
‘ a superior power; and that, as they are not actuated by private 
‘ motive, they ought not to become the objects of resentment.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 327.) 

By a letter in 1824, (vol. ii. p. 148,) it will be seen that such 
continued to be his opinion. Wasting away under the fatigues 
of incessant Jabour, and perceiving that he could not go on at 
the same rate much longer, he was obliged at this period to put 
in a gentle protest against an application which seems to have 
amused him. 


—‘ The Board too, as well as Government, thinking that my time could 
not be occupied by such an employment, have desired me to give them a 
particular account in a diary of the manner in which I spend it- The day 
is scarcely long enough to get through what comes before me. My 
time has been spent so much in the same way during the last three 
years, that it is very easy to give them an abstract of it. I have had 
no holidays since I left Seringapatam in 1799. I have had but two idle 
days ; one that I rode over to see Sidont, and another that I went forty 
miles to see Cuppage at Mundidroog. I feel the effect that a long per- 
severance in such a course must always produce. I have no bad health, 
but am perpetually jaded, and get through business much slower than 
I should do with more relaxation.’ (Vol. i. p. 333.) 

Three years later, symptoms of over-work began to warn him 
home. 


‘ My resolution of going home has been strengthened by having this 
year discovered that my sight is not so good as it was. I find that, 
when writing, I must go to the door of my tent for the benefit of light 
when I wish to mend my pen. I endeavour to believe that this is en- 
tirely owing to my having lived so many years in tents under a burning 
sun. The sun has probably not shone in vain; but I suspect that time 
has also had a share in whitening my hair and dimming my sight. This 
hand appears now before my eyes only thin and idee like that of 
one of Ossian’s ghosts; but it will grow thick and dark in a few years, 
and I must therefore return to my native land, and see my friends be- 
fore it is too late.’ (Vol. i. p. 357.) 

Two years afterwards, in 1807, he was enabled to execute this 
intention, which he announces in a very amusing manner. 


‘ The climate of Scotland has, by your account, improved very much 
in its effects on the growth of trees, I find some difficulty in believing 
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this, because it is contrary to the course of nature ; for men and women 
have always observed, that as they grow older, every thing else degene- 
rates. But it is vain to talk of trees and goats to a politician ; and I 
wish, therefore, that I could tell you who this Mr Paul is, about whom 
you ask. Some say that he is a tailor, who brought out a long bill 
against some of Lord Wellesley’s Staff, and was in consequence provided 
for ; others say that he was an adventurer, who sold nick-nacks to the 
Nabobs of Oude. All that I know for certain is, that he is a great 
patriot ; and that, if you are obliged to get patriots from India, it is 
high time that I were home. What I amc hielly anxious about is, what 
I am to do when I go home. I have no rank in the army there, and 
could not be employed upon an expedition to the Continent, or any 
other quarter ; and as I am a stranger to the generous natives of your 
isle, I should be excluded from every other line, as well as military, and 
should have nothing to do but to lie down in a field like the farmer's 
boy, and look up at the lark sailing through the clouds. I wish to see our 
father and mother, and shall therefore make the voyage.’ (Vol. i. p. 370.) 

Munro had been absent nearly thirty years. During seven- 
teen of these he had never been even at Madras. For ten or 
twelve months together, he had not seen the face of a European. 
A letter to his sister on his return to Glasgow, gives an affecting 
representation of his altered position, and his altered feelings. 
The abstraction and silence into which his deafness plunged him 
among so many old acquaintances, made him feel still more a 
stranger. ‘Some of them stare at me, and think, no doubt, that 
‘I am come home because I am deranged. A solitary walk is 
‘ almost the only thing in which I have any enjoyment.’ His 
first visit to Northside, the home of his boyhood, and of so many 
brooding thoughts and long-treasured recollections, is a perfect 
picture. 

‘ I stood above an hour at Jackson’s dam, looking at the water rush 
ing over, while the rain and withered leaves were descending thick 
about me, and while I recalled the days that are past. The wind 
whistling through the trees, and the water tumbling over the dam, had 
still the same sound as before; but the darkness of the day, and the 
little smart box perched upon the opposite bank, destroyed much of the 
illusion, and made me feel that former times were gone. I don’t know 
how it is, but when I look back to early years, 1 a associate sun- 
shine with them. When I think of Northwood-side, I always think of 
a fine day, with the sunbeams streaming down upon Kelvin and its 
woody banks.’ (Vol. i. p. 378.) 

During the six years that Munro remained in this country, 
the most important event which took place in his private life 
was his marriage. The possibility of his ever making what, in 
collectors’ language, one of his letters drolly calls a ‘ permanent 
‘ settlement,’ had been the frequent subject of a very playful 
correspondence between himself and his sister. On his return 
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afterwards to Madras, he cannot help contrasting the ceremonies 
that awaited a married couple with the undisturbed simplicity in 
which a bachelor is allowed to land and live. These annoyances 
partly repay themselves by the pleasure of laughing at them. 
In the present instance, however, it is very evident, that what- 
ever consolation nature has provided in the deep and sacred 
feelings of a husband and father, for the more serious anxieties, 
which are of necessity intertwined in such relations as are most 
anxious where most happy, Munro, whose feelings were no less 
fine than strong, received it all. 

During this period his only appearance before the English 
public was on the occasion of his being called as a witness 
in Parliament on the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company. The matter of his evidence, ranging ‘ from the coarse 
* blanket of the Hindoo to the feudal system,’ was not more 
striking than the manner in which it was delivered. His know- 
ledge of every subject, his self-possession in the presence of a 
new and intractable audience, his readiness under the screw of 
so movable and indiscriminate an examination, bespoke a man, 
who, thrown on a sudden into a popular assembly, could have 
guided its deliberations as ably as he presided in a Cutchery, or 
headed an Indian army. He has been reproached with having 
given his evidence * more as an advocate than as a witness. So 





* Nobody can have looked at the Correspondence and the Evidence 
with sufficient attention to have observed these proclaimed discrepan- 
cies, and not at the same time have seen, that any solution of them must 
be the truth, rather than the imputation so triumphantly preferred. 
Such a calumny is an ungrateful and cruel use of this delightful admis- 
sion to his most private thoughts. A complete moral impossibility of 
such deceit beams out in every page of the work before us. In the same 
manner, the Evidence contains abundant proof that Munro’s answers 
were independent of all calculation how far they might serve, more or 
less, any case the Company might be wishing to establish. Again and 
again, where leading questions are put to him, he refuses to answer to 
the whip, and gives an opinion entirely opposite to what the examiner 
evidently expected and desired. To look at the facts: Munro in 1795 
writing to his father said, that they were fond of our goods, particu- 
larly scarlet, and were only prevented by poverty. It would be enough 
to answer with Warren Hastings, when thus taunted, that the more 
extensive experience of the next eighteen years, had not been lost upon 
him: and that, desirable as it might=be to introduce our manufactures 
into India, he now doubted whether{they would give the preference to 
broadcloth over their own camly, as} readily as he once imagined, and 
whether something more was not wanted than increased wealth, to 
effectuate that object. In this same letter he speaks of the barbarous 
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little was the pre-arrangement, (and therefore so little possible 
ground can have really existed for the imputation,) that we 
have heard the gentleman, who was Counsel for the Company 
on that occasion, regret that he had made so much less out of 





system of annual settlements, and yet within two years he does not 
approve of the attempt to establish a general lease over the whole coun- 
try. Hypercriticism, using its special pleader’s microscope to look for 
contradictions, might find an apparent variation between the statements 
in his evidence and his letters at different periods, respecting the con- 
dition of our police in India, or respecting the necessity of more Euro- 
pean soldiers. The effect of his whole Evidence is, as we read it, strongly 
in favour of free trade ; principally of a free import trade from India 
to England ; but, also, with proper limitations, in favour of a free ex- 
port trade from England to India. The limitations in his answers bear 
on the indispensableness of guards and conditions respecting the ports 
at which private traders should touch, and the residence of Euro- 
peans in the interior. Some precautions he considers indispensable ; or, 
whatever commercial advantages might be obtained, would be obtained 
at the risk of the safety of the state. He at once disclaims any idea 
that the suppression of the commercial department would disable the 
remaining departments from maintaining the authority of the British 
government. He says, expressly, ‘ An open trade under the present 
restrictions, and supported likewise by an act of the Legislature from 
this country, and such a trade confined to the principal establishments, 
could not, I apprehend, be productive of any consequences detrimental 
to the peace of the country: it might occasionally produce disputes at 
those principal settlements, but the European authorities, already esta- 
blished there, would be quite sufficient to control them.’ (Minutes of 
Evidence, p. 214.) Afterwards (p. 251), he extends his meaning of 
principal settlements to ‘ those ports where there were European gar- 
risons and magistrates to preserve the peace.’ A free trade, he ob- 
serves, would tend, so far as it encourages the manufactures and raw 
produce of the country, to increase the prosperity of the inhabitants. 
The possession of the means of purchase would tend greatly to facilitate 
the consumption of European articles in India. But the first use Hin« 
doos would make of improved circumstances would be to purchase a 
larger quantity of theirown. The utmost point to which his evidence 
can be raised as an argument against free trade from England to India, 
amounts only to a warning against unreasonable expectations. There 
had never hitherto been, he said, any deficiency of supply—the supply 
was even greater than the demand ; the demand was equally small at 
the Presidencies as in the interior ; almost among the rich as among 
the poor. This arose from its being limited by climate, by the religious 
and civil habits of the natives, and principally by the excellence of their 
own manufactures. It would be long, he thought, before commerce ef- 
fected any change in their customs. Articles of dress were almost the 
only things they were likely to take from us; and as a manufacturing 
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the testimony of such a man than he ought, from the fact of his 
having received no notice of the sort of man who was thus put 
into his hands. 

Up to this period the internal administration of British India 





nation we were still far behind them. He added, however, explicitly, 
that provided our manufactures suited their taste, and were cheaper 
than their own, there was no prejudice that would prevent them from 
purchasing. (p. 235.) ‘ Whenever we can furnish from this country a 
similar manufacture (sc. shawls) as good as their own, and a little 
cheaper, they will prefer it to their own ; and all the custom-houses in 
India will not prevent their using it.’ (228.)—‘I have very little hope 
of any material increase being produced, except at some very distant 
period, upon the export of our own manufactures, even if the price is 
reduced ; because I do not apprehend that there is likely to be such a 
reduction as can bring our manufactures into competition with those 
that the natives require, and can produce in their own country: it has 
been sometimes said, that the natives have a prejudice against the ma- 
nufactures of Europe; the Hindoos have no prejudices against the use 
of any thing that they can convert to an useful purpose. Whether 
European or native manufacture, it is pure as it comes from the hand 
of the workman to all Hindoos ; but they have one prejudice, which I 
believe also is a very common one in this country, against the paying a 
higher price for a worse commodity, and until we can undersell them 
in such articles as they now require for their own use, we have no hope 
of extending the use of our own manufactures in India ; it is entirely a 
question of price : whenever we can undersell the Hindoos in any article 
which they require, it will find its way into the interior of the country 
without much help from the British merchants; it will find its way to 
the interior in spite of all regulations to prevent it.’ (p. 216.) This 
reduction of price, to a certain extent, he expected from the shorter voy= 
ages to be made by private traders, and from the increased capital in 
their establishments. A Memorandum, apparently private, dated 1813, 
takes precisely the same general view of the probabilities of the experi- 
ment: whether the increased export is to come from their being fur- 
nished cheaper, or of a fashion more suited to the Indian market, he 
looks more to private traders than to the Company’s servants for this 
result, from their deeper interest in disposing of their goods. Any 
great amount of colonization he did not think desirable, nor, if desirable, 
practicable. Europeans would be beaten down aud driven to the coast 
by the superior industry and economy of the native population. ‘ What 
the European trader eats and drinks in one month, could make a very 
decent mercantile profit for the Hindoo for twelve ; they do not there- 
fore meet upon equal terms. It is like two persons purchasing in the same 
market, the one paying a high duty, the other paying none.’ —(p. 246.) 
In 1823 Munro tells Mr Canning that though no longer Indian Mi- 
nister, he can still be of great service to India, by giving it the same 
freedom of trade as England. The comparison would of itself show 
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had remained a mystery. This was not for want of materials, 
but for want of some one—so formidable was their accumula- 
tion in the archives of the India House,—who had at the same 
time the perseverance to read them, and the understanding to 
compare and to apply them. In the year 1812, two labourers were 
turned into this jungle, just such as the task required. One 
was Mr Davis, a Director, but not himself a member of the 
Committee. The other was the late Mr Cumming, a man of 
infinite industry and merit, and who for many years provided 
the India Board in zeal and knowledge, under superiors splen- 
didly paid for the discharge of duties which they could not or 
would not learn. On this occasion, our English system,—that 
one man should do the work, of which others are to have the 
reputation—was not departed from. The labours of Mr Davis and 
Mr Cumming appeared under the name of a Report from the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of India; in other words, the 
celebrated Fifth Report is from their pen. The exposure of 
our Indian system of Revenue, Jurisprudence, and Police, was a 
startling event. Persons, so honestly disposed to introduce into 
their administration every reform consistent with their patron- 
age, as the East India Directors have always shown themselves, 
began immediately faithfully to act on the voluminous documents, 
which their servants in India had faithfully transmitted for their 
information. In 1814 they appointed Commissioners to enquire 
into the Judicial system, and gave conclusive proof of their sin- 
cerity, when they selected Colonel Munro as chief commissioner. 

The principal object of this Commission was to give the natives 
a greater share in the internal administration of the country. 
The object had been long too near his heart to allow of Munro’s 
hesitating to accept so favourable an opportunity of embodying 


what was the nature of the measures from which he anticipated such 
advantages. It is further explained among his memoranda. ‘ What 
India most wants is free export of her produce to England, as is permit- 
ted from England to India. Admission to all our silks, coloured goods, 
&c. on moderate duties.’ The sceptics and deriders of superior virtue, 
are ill employed in caballing to persuade our Indian servants, every one 
of whom should sleep with this Memoir under his pillow, that ‘ Cato 
is as great a rogue as they.’ A man is no sooner dead than things that 
durst not have ventured into his presence, settle on and defile his corpse. 
It is even so with his character and fame. We have felt, though stran- 
gers, that we should ill deserve to leave behind us a friend to protect 
our memory from wrong, had we declined the gauntlet in behalf of one, 
whose generous defence of others was the least and lowest among his 
many virtues. 
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in general and permanent principles, the practical observations 
which his extraordinary opportunities had enabled him to make. 
For, in the actual experience which he possessed, he was as 
unrivalled, as in his capacity for rightly reasoning on it when it 
was once acquired. During two continuous years Munro was 
occupied, not so much in preparing the regulations best adapted 
to promote the purpose intrusted to him, as in labouring to rea- 
son down the local opposition most strenuously maintained 
against the principles of his measures, and against every modi- 
fication of them which he could propose. 

‘ You are aware,’ says he, in one of his letters, ‘ that most of the 
men in office about the Presidency are Regulation-men, stickling for 
every part of the present system, and opposers of every reform of it 
from home.’—* I feel,’ (speaking of the President of their Police Com- 
mittee, with whom Mr Elliott wished him to consult,) ‘ as if I were 
conversing with a well-informed captain of an Indiaman, who has all 
that general knowledge of India which can be derived from books, or a 
short residence on the sea-coast.’—(Vol.i. p. 425.) ‘There is not a man 
about government, and scarcely ten men in the provinces, who know the 
difference between a potail and a weaver.’ (p. 433.) Again, ‘ Of what 
use can it be, to import sentiments from Bengal, on punchayets and po- 
tails, which most of the public servants under that Presidency profess 
never to have heard of ?’ (p. 438.) 

Mr Elliott had a notion that things were in the best possible 
state, and Munro was called on to abandon his former opinions. 
Unfortunately, by wading through all the police reports, &c. he 
found ample proof that things remained just as they were seven 
years before. The regulations were supposed infallible ; the Zil- 
lah judges competent to their duty ; abuse in the revenue line im- 
possible. It was a more painful than difficult part of his em- 
ployment to disprove such assumptions. He had at last the 
pleasure of seeing a part of the new arrangements passed ; that 
is, * the regulations defining the powers of the collector as magis- 
‘ trate, and of the Zillah judge as criminal judge, together with 
‘ the general police regulation.’ (Vol. i. p. 449.) 

* They will find their way,’ says he, ‘ through all opposition, and, I 
trust, make us ashamed, in all parts of India, of having attempted to ex- 
clude the natives from all share in the administration of justice.’ (p. 451.) 
‘ Three or four years more will work a great change in the public here. 
It cannot be expected that men who have been accustomed to regard 
the system of 1793 as perfect, will easily give it up as altogether inade- 
quate ; or that even those who have lost their reverence for that system, 
will favour a new one which must, in its course, do away a great propor- 
tion of the courts and appointments connected with them. We might 
as well expect to find military men applauding a system for reducing the 
army. I am not, therefore, at all discouraged by the number of opi- 
nions against the system, because every person in the judicial line must 
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be against it, either from interest or prejudice. I am still less discou- 
raged, from observing on the spot how little those opinions are worth, 
even if there was nothing to bias them: nine-tenths of them are those 
of men who know as little of India as if they had never left England.’ 


(p- 453.) 


Whilst sedulously pursuing these judicial investigations, he 
was roused by the sound of military preparations—a sound 
which seems to have always acted on his spirits like a trumpet 
heard at a distance by a charger. The Pindarrie war broke out. 
He instantly begged for a command, and, to his deep mortifica- 
tion, at first in vain. Nevertheless, with his characteristic pre- 
ference of the public service over his private feelings, he sub- 
mitted to the pacific post assigned him ; and departed to super- 
intend the transfer of the southern Mahratta provinces just 
ceded by the Peishwah. There are some admirable letters writ- 
ten during this interval to Lord Hastings. They are so full of 
local knowledge, wise suggestions, and unbounded zeal, that it 
would have been impossible for that excellent nobleman not to 
acknowledge the necessity of waving all minor considerations, 
and at once place such a man in the front of that stirring scene. 
Nobly did Munro repay this confidence. The troops he had 
about him were originally scarce a regiment. The Madras go- 
vernment sent him not a soldier. He was not even put in pos- 
session by it of the cipher of the officers with whom he had to 
correspond. On the other hand, in Mr Elphinstone, with whom, 
as Governor of Bombay, his communications were of the most 
instant and immediate importance, he found a mind worthy of 
his own. An exaggerated apprehension of the power of our 
adversaries, by which he had seen so many opportunities thrown 
away, was not likely to be his error. Knowing the different 
points where their system was the weakest, and the different 
methods by which those points could be most successfully assail- 
ed, he crossed at once into their country with five companies of 
Sepoys, and fairly beat the enemy by means of his own subjects. 
Such was the rapidity of his plans and movements, that he an- 
ticipated the Peishwah’s officers who were collecting the revenue 
at the same time, and in the same districts, and made his por- 
tion of the war pay its own expenses. As fast as he won the 
country by his sword, he passed on to the duties of a statesman, 
presiding over the principles and details, on which its general 
government required immediately to be fixed. His tent is truly 
said to have been not more the head-quarters of an army than 
the chief civil court. In his private letters he describes him- 
self as half blind, and almost finished under the excessive heat 
and labour: ‘ I am constantly occupied all day, and sometimes 
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‘ till very late at night, in a new line of business, in encoura- 
‘ ging plots against all the constituted authorities of the ancient 
‘ government, and hearing the accounts of the success or dis- 
* comfiture of my friends, the conspirators. I sce new groups 
‘and new faces every day, and many of them not very well- 
‘ favoured ; but well enough for the work in which they are en- 
‘gaged. It isa most fatiguing task to keep them all going, 
‘ and to be called up at night, and to have my sleep murdered 
‘ by dire recitals of counterplots. I hope it will be all over by 
* Candlemas, or, at least, by Whitsuntide; and then I shall go 
‘ to bed and sleep for a week ; and should not care if it were at 
‘ sea, for I should like to be rocked by the waves after all this 
‘ hurly-burly on shore.’—(Vol. i. p. 512.) ‘I have not a mo- 
‘ ment to myself; Iam doing subaltern’s duty as a general offi- 
‘ cer, and am obliged to endure more fatigue than ever I did in 
‘ any camp in my life. When I was at the head of the reserve, 
‘ the business was easy. I had staff to look after all the details ; 
* but now I am again in acivil as well as a military capacity.’— 
(Vol. i.p. 514.) © I shall not quit my command till I have done 
‘all the rough work which I think necessary for ensuring the 
‘ quiet conduct of these men hereafter. The fellows have no 
‘idea of recognisances.’—(Vol. i. p. 515.) ‘ Fortune, during 
‘ the greatest part of my Indian life, has made a drudge of me; 
* every labour which demands patience and temper, and to which 
* no fame is attached, seems to have fallen to my share, both in 
‘ civil and military affairs. I have plodded for years among de- 
‘ tails of which I am sick, merely because I knew that it was 
* necessary, and I now feel the effects of it in an impaired sight ; 
‘ and a kind of lassitude at times, as if I had been long without 
* sleep.’—( Vol. i. p. 516.) 

A hundredth part of the politics and public business, of which 
we have here a glimpse, would have spoiled most men for any 
interest in quiet pleasures for the remainder of their days. A 
few passages from a letter to Lady Munro, present us with a 
sudden and delightful contrast. It is a beautiful instance of the 
readiness with which his mind could turn aside amidst the crowd 
of such overwhelming and almost contradictory avocations, to 
the enjoyment of natural scenery, and the amusement of lite- 
rary taste. By the by, we quite agree with the Colonel, that 
young ladies have no business to imitate our style. 


‘ I left camp yesterday morning, and the sudden transition, from con- 
stant noise and bustle to silence and solitude, appears almost like a 
dream. I wished much to have had you with me this morning in my 
walk. The weather is so cool, that I went out after breakfast, between 
ten and eleven, and strolled along the bank of a rocky nullah for an hour ; 
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often standing still fur some minutes, looking at the water tumbling over 
the stones, and the green sod and bushes looking greener from a bright 
sun. There is nothing I enjoy so much as the sight and the sound of 
water gushing and murmuring among rocks and stones. I fancy I could 
look on the stream for ever—it never tires me. I never see a brawling 
rivulet in any part of the world, without thinking of the one I first saw 
in my earliest years, and wishing myself beside it again. There seems 
to be a kind of sympathy among them all. They have all the same 
sound, and in India and Scotland, they resemble each other more than 
any other part of the landscape. I have contrived to read the whole 
four volumes you sent me of the Tales of my Landlord. The Black 
Dwarf is an absurd thing, with little interest, and some very disgusting 
characters. I like Old Mortality much ; but certainly not so well as 
Guy Mannering. Cuddy has got a little of Sambo about him. His 
testifying mother is just such an auld wife as I have often seen in the 
West. Colonel Graham is drawn with great spirit ; and I feel the more 
interested in him from knowing that he is the celebrated ord Dundee. 
I admire Edith, but I should like her better if she were not so wonder- 
fully wise—she talks too much like an Edinburgh Reviewer’—(Vol. i. 
pp- 510, 511.) 

Munro returned home, as soon as things were tolerably quiet, 
principally on account of his sight ; resolved, as he told his sister, 
when he was once again fairly upon her favourite bridge, that 
nothing should tempt him to go back to India. He had been 
only landed a few weeks when this resolution was overcome. 
To the great honour of Mr Canning, and to the gladdening of 
the hearts of all who took an interest in the people, as well as 
in their rupees, he was appointed Governor of Madras. He 
liked the Indian climate so much better than our own, and his 
attachment to both countries was so nearly equal, that, as he 
admits, a very little was sufficient to turn the scale. Besides, 
he felt the full compliment of that just distinction to which, in 
the words of Lord William Bentinck, his ‘ great and noble ser- 
‘ vices’ had toiled at last. But, most of all, he felt that the 
means would be thus secured of ascertaining that fair play was 
given to that portion of the experiment, which three years be- 
fore he had brought forward, for introducing natives into some 
share of the public employment. 

Munro arrived at Madras as its governor in 1820. A reign 
of three or four years was all that he calculated on from the 
first. Office was only valuable to him as long as he could ade- 
quately discharge its duties. Accordingly, an earnest longing 
after home grew stronger daily, as he found himself in the con- 
dition of an overworked horse, wanting rest. Having satisfied 
himself that the machine of government might be henceforth 
trusted to less practised hands, and India being in profound 
peace, he despatched, in 1823, four copies of a Memorial to the 
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Directors, requesting that he might be relieved. Instead of an 
answer, there came in 1824 a scarcity approaching to a famine, 
and a Burmese War. Munro of course remained. In 1826 the 
health of his child made it necessary that Lady Munro should 
accompany it to England. The breaking up of his family hap- 
piness, and the additional wear and tear he had undergone, in- 
creased his anxiety to retire from duties which, discharged as 
he discharged them, were heavier than he now could bear. Al- 
most every paper of importance since he came to the govern- 
ment had been written by himself. ‘ Were I to go to Bengal, 
* I could hardly hold out two years; certainly not more—and 
‘ that period is too short to do any good.’ The very day that 
news of peace with the Burmans reached him, he sent off six 
copies of a Letter entreating that his resignation might be accept- 
ed, and his successor come out immediately. Under his impa- 
tience at a delay in which he had no concern, but which the 
Directors could have well justified to him, he unfortunately 
yielded to a desire to see once more his native friends in the 
Ceded Districts. The cholera had appeared there. He was no 
sooner arrived within its influence, than in a few hours he fell 
a victim to it; and his bones are now resting among those to 
whom his life had been so enthusiastically devoted. A statue 
has been raised to his memory at Madras. Government took on 
itself a subscription, which the natives had commenced for their 
humble but affectionate monument, in the shape of a choultry 
and tank at Gooty, where he is buried, and a tope of Mango- 
trees with a well, at Putteecondah, where he breathed his last. 

It will be readily conceived, that in his new situation, he had 
considered himself, in almost every thought, and his time, in al- 
most every minute, the property of the public. During his govern- 
ment he continued a characteristic practice which he had begun 
in his tour of investigation, under the Judicial Commission. 
He walked out in a particular spot, two hours before breakfast, 
all alone, in order that the natives who had petitions to present, 
might approach him without fear. Besides the seven years’ war 
he carried on against all abuses, his main labour consisted in an 
assiduous superintendence of every department, and in a most 
vigorous co-operation for carrying on our unlucky campaign in 
Ava. With a timid or incompetent governor at Madras, there 
is no knowing to what date or to what conclusion it might have 
lingered on. 

The documentary nature of our Indian governments is a mixed 
case of good and evil, which it is undoubtedly difficult to reform. 
But unless some remedy is applied, the documents will soon be- 
come so overwhelming (they almost already are so) that there 
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might as well be none at all. Ignorance and impunity may be 
eventually produced by the excess of the provision that has been 
made to secure information and responsibility. The state which 
our Oriental correspondence has arrived at, is evidently quite 
enough to be the death of the very few who are so conscientious 
as to read it. ‘ Unless we contrive some means of reducing 
‘the quantity of reading, the members of government will have 
‘no time for giving due consideration to matters of general im- 
‘ portance.’ —(Vol. ii. p. 54.) © We have such a mass of reading 
* from all quarters, that we have no time to think, and far less 
‘to write. The judicial system has converted one-half of the 
‘ service into village lawyers, who write without mercy, like 
‘so many law stationers, sheet after sheet, without end.’— 
(Vol. ii. p. 69.) 

In a letter to Canning, one of the chief matters of congratu- 
lation on his not coming to India, seems to have been derived 
from the consideration of this nuisance. 

* Your not coming to India has been a great disappointment to me ; 
but I do not regret it. I rather, for the sake of the country, rejoice 
that you have remained at home. Every man who feels for its honour, 
must be proud to see that there are public men who prefer fame, found- 
ed on the exertion of great and useful talents, to wealth and splendour.’ 
—‘ By not coming to India, you have escaped the irksome task of toil- 
ing daily through heaps of heavy long drawn papers. I never had a 
very high opinion of our records; but it was not until my last return 
that I knew that they contained such a mass of useless trash. Every 
man writes as much as he can, and quotes Montesquieu, and Hume, 
and Adam Smith, and speaks as if we were living in a country where 
people were free and governed themselves. Most of their papers might 
have been written by men who were never out of England, and their 
projects are nearly as applicable to that country as to India.’-—(Vol. ii. 
p- 66.) 

One of the most useful works which the Company could 
publish, would be a volume of Revenue and Judicial Selec- 
tions, compiled entirely from the writings of Munro. Inde- 
pendent of the merit of the direct subject matter, it would be 
an invaluable volume as a model of official composition. In 
simplicity of statement and expression, he is not to be surpassed. 
The thoughts come out in such appropriate language, and follow 
each other in such lucid order, that we have looked again and 
again at the history of his life, for traces how he learned a secret 
which so few authors by profession ever find. The difference 
between his case, where the words fit the idea as closely as if 
they were born and grew up together, and the case of ordinary 
writings, is the difference between nature’s work and a tailor’s— 
between one’s skin and clothes. He owed little to art for its 
perfection: his earliest writings are cast in the same mould. 
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Years of non-reading, often without even a Shakspeare, would 
save his taste from being spoiled by keeping the company of 
mixed authors. The solitude, also, by which his rambles over 
India separated him for months from the talk of a European, 
and in which his deafness to a certain degree must have always 
shrouded him, would leave his mind leisure to work down its 
thoughts into the most precise and tangible form. 

The elevation and comprehension of Munro’s understanding 
were of the first order. He was in possession of a more thorough 
knowledge of the population of India, than pretty nearly all the 
rest of the service put together. Under these circumstances, and 
in the necessity of balancing contradictory authorities, there can- 
not be a suggestion made by him on a single point, civil or mi- 
litary, which does not deserve a distinct and respectful consi- 
deration. Sufficient evidence exists of his opinions on the most 
debateable topics of what may be called our foreign policy in 
India, during the last fifty years. His earliest speculations on 
our war politics—his prophecy that the force of circumstances 
must drive us onward, though interest as well as justice alike 
required us, if possible, to remain at peace—his ridicule of the 
notion that a balance of power (the Mahratta versus Tippoo, Xc.) 
was practicable among bodies so false and fluctuating as the na- 
tive states, were all verified by the event.* 

Every thing connected with the internal administration of our 
own provinces had long been the subject of his most patient in- 
vestigation. Whenever this most important subject shall come 
to be discussed with the attention it imperatively demands, (and 
come it must,) it will be impossible that his views should be 
overruled without counter-evidence of a very different nature 
from any that has been yet produced. Of course, these views 
must have been daily present to his mind during the period 
of his government. But as a fact, we have his own positive 
assertion, that he did not undertake the critical task of fur- 
ther innovation. This probably might arise from his own 
maxims. ‘ Many measures of government‘ought only to be adopt- 
* ed as you have servants properly qualified to carry them into 
‘ effect; to attempt them without, is only to create confusion and 


* Munro, we suspect, had more popular notions than his correspondent. 
The Duke of Wellington finishes a letter to him in 1800 with rather a 
sweeping declaration. We hope that he has modified it a little by 1830; 
and that, at all events, it is with him not an English as well as an Indian 
maxim. ‘ As for the wishes of the people, particularly in this country, 
‘I put them out of the question. They are the only philosophers about 
‘ their governors that ever I met with, if indifference constitutes that cha- 
‘racter,’ (Vol. i, p. 266.) 
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* useless expense. <A governor should always be a man who will 
‘ maintain the system prescribed by the Court of Directors.’ — 
(Vol. ii. p. 307.) Whatever was the cause, he acquiesced in the 
propriety of watching the effect of the partial modification which 
had been attempted in 1817. 


‘I have introduced (1824) no new system either in the revenue or ju- 
dicial department. I have reduced some judicial appointments, and 
created some revenue ones, in order to keep up emulation, to keep both 
more efficient, and to prevent the whole body of revenue servants from 
being degraded to a second chop-caste. I have never wished to introduce 
any new system of revenue, but I wish in all cases to have no renters, 
but to vlines directly from the occupants or owners, whether they are 
small or great. Renters are no necessary part of any revenue system : 
they are a mere temporary machinery, employed or set aside as suits the 
convenience or caprice of government. I wish to see the usages of each 
country, or province, adopted as the basis of our revenue system ; to pro- 
tect. landed property as we find it, whether in small portions or large 
masses ; not to vex the people by regulations ; neither to subdivide what 
is great, nor consolidate what is small ; and to lower the assessment ge- 
nerally wherever it is too high ;—to leave the rest to Providence and 
their industry. I shall never review my own proceedings, because they 
can have no sensible effect in my time, or for many years after ; for it is 
the nature of measures calculated for improvement, to be slow in their 
operation. When I read, as I sometimes do, of a measure by which a 
large province has been suddenly improved, or a race of semi-barbarians 
civilized almost to quakerism, I throw away the book.’—(Vol. ii. p. 68.) 


Of the merits of the Ryotwar system, we shall have occasion 
soon to treat. The theory has been misrepresented. How far 
he was from being the fanatical partisan even of that theory, as 
some people seem to imagine, may be judged by the preceding 
declaration. His own recorded evidence is preserved to us in a 
Minute, dated as low down as 30th January 1827, that the effect 
of his judicial alteration, in its most important branch, (the 
moonsiff system, or the employment of native judges in cases 
below a certain sum,) ¢ was both popular and efficient far be- 
‘ yond every expectation that was formed of it.’ 

The Burmese war was the great political event of Lord Am- 
herst’s administration. We fear that the following general prin- 
ciple, inserted among his maxims, contains Munro’s opinion on 
the war itself. It certainly describes his own conduct during its 
continuance. ‘ When we are actually at war, it is not the busi- 
‘ ness of a subordinate government to ask questions about the 
‘ origin or justice of it; but to use every exertion to enable the 
‘ superior government to get out of the war as well as possible.’ 
—(Vol. ii. p. 308.) The energy of his co-operation was derived 
solely from his public spirit. For he tells the Duke of Wel- 
lington, * I was probably more surprised at hearing of the intend- 
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‘ ed war than people at home will be; for I never had the least 
‘ suspicion that we were to go to war with the King of Ava, till 
‘a letter reached this presidency, in February last, asking us 
‘ what number of troops we could furnish for foreign service. I 
‘ thought that the local officers of Chittagong and Arracan might 
‘ have carried on their petty aggressions on both frontiers for 
‘ another year, and that they would probably have got tired, and 
‘ settled mattersamong themselves. Such fellows donot read Gro- 
‘ tius or Vattel ; and we must not expect them to be guided en- 
‘ tirely by their piety. Now that we are actually at war, it is some 
‘ satisfaction to have those great names on our side.’—( Vol. ii. p. 
91.) As governor of Madras, he was not the less incessantly en- 
gaged in discussions, and enquiries, and correspondence, connect- 
ed with the war, than if it had been of his own seeking. Nor 
could he, in case his own reputation had been at stake in its 
success, have stripped his presidency barer, to the last sepoy that 
could be spared for foreign service. His sepoys embarked with- 
out one missing, and those remaining had severe service ; but 
his confidence in the loyalty of his people does not seem to have 
been ruffled beyond the occasional disturbance of poligars, which 
* we are seldom,’ he says, ‘ for any long time entirely free from 
‘in this country.’ Notwithstanding bis zeal and knowledge, it 
is evident, that the advice he freely gave was not followed to a 
degree to make him at all responsible for the course pursued. 
* As we had not the direction of the war, we had no right to give 
‘ opinions regarding it; and it was only by laying hold of the 
‘ opportunities furnished for remark, by sending away so great 
‘a part of our army, that I was enabled now and then to say 
‘something about the war.’—(Vol. ii. p. 17.) The principal 
errors that he notices in the Bengal plans, resulted from ‘a 
‘ most exaggerated estimate both of the numbers and the prow- 
* ess of the Burmans, and indeed of all other enemies. This has 
‘ led to the discouragement of enterprise, to slow and cumber~ 
‘some operations, to much expense and loss of time, by em- 
* ploying several corps where one would have been enough ; 
‘ and lastly, to what appears to me a great and useless increase 
‘of the Bengal army.’—(Vol. ii. p. 175.) —* There was also a 
‘ great want of many of the arrangements and combinations by 
‘ which the movements of an army are facilitated, and its suc- 
* cess rendered more certain. There were, no doubt, great dif- 
‘ ficuities ; every thing was new; the country was difficult, and 
‘ the climate was destructive ; but still, more enterprise in ex- 
‘ ploring the routes and passes on some occasions, and more fore- 
‘sight in others in ascertaining in time the means of convey- 
‘ ance and subsistence, and what was practicable, and what was 
‘ not, would have saved much time.’— (Vol. ii. p. 160.) 
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The original plan of the invasion of Ava was romantic and 
visionary ; and there were so many projects after it commenced, 
that he scarcely ever expected to see any one plan pursued con- 
sistently. His experience in managing conspiracies in the Pin- 
darrie war would have led him to raise a rebellion in Pegu, to 
have set up a false king if a real one was not to be had, and at 
the peace, to have declared Pegu an independent state; which, 
from its natural advantages, must have soon become more power- 
ful than Ava. Notwithstanding these criticisms, it is an in- 
stance of his love of truth, that he vindicates Lord Amherst 
from the great injustice of ¢ the idle clamour’ raised against him. 
‘ The Court are too unreasonable when they expect to find every 
‘ day for the supreme government such men as appear only once 
‘or twice in an age. You cannot have a Lord Cornwallis, or 
‘ Wellesley, or Hastings every day, and must take such men as 
‘ are to be found.’—(Vol. ii. p. 176.) 

The burden of so much public business would have crushed 
most men’s spirits, but the moment he breaks away from the 
council room, the elasticity of his mind restores him, as in for- 
mer years, to the appropriate enjoyments of every scene. Pous 
sin could not have wished a sweeter subject, or the inspiration 
of more painter-like feelings, than are described in the follow- 
ing scene, part of a letter to Lady Munro, written the day before 
he descended into the burning plains of the Carnatic. 


‘We are now encamped about two hundred yards above the spot 
where our tents were when we last passed this way, and very near the 
large banian tree to which we first walked. It is a heautiful wild scene 
of mingled rocks and jungle, and aged trees and water. I wish we had 
something like it at home. It is pleasant to see the different groups of 
trav ellers with their cattle coming in one after another ; some sitting and 
some sleeping under the shady trees and bushes so thickly scattered 
around. There is something delightful in viewing the repose and still- 
ness which every one seems to enjoy.’—(Vol. ii. p. 77.)—* Nothing 

soothes me,’ he says in another place, ‘ so much as being alone among 
mountain scenery—it is like resting in another world.’ 


His reflections are equally true and touching on looking 
upon a very different scene,—the waving grain surrounding 
the dilapidated station where he had been quartered when a 
cabaltera thirty-five years ago. ‘ Most of my companions there 

‘are now dead ; and how changed Lam myself ! ! I then thought 
‘ that I was labouring to rise in my profession, and to retire to 
‘enjoy myself in my native land; but the older I grow, I get 
‘the more involved in business, and oppressed with labour.’— 
(Vol. ii. p. 81.) His description of another, and still more dif- 
ferent picture—the Enterprise, a steam vessel, manceuvring for 
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the gratification of the public, is as lively a sketch as Wilkie need 
desire to work on. 


* The evening was as favourable as it could possibly be ; a close sky, 
a smooth sea, and a light breeze directly from the sea. The immense 
crowd of people reminded me of what you see at a race in England, but 
only that there was no drinking or quarrelling. I never saw half so 
creat a number on any occasion. The beach was crowded from the sa- 
luting battery to the Custom-House, with thousands of natives, in all 
their various fanciful costumes. ‘The multitude of carriages was far be- 
yond what I thought the whole Carnatic could have furnished. Every 
thing that could be mounted on wheels, from a hencoop or a dog-housc 
to a barouche, was in requisition. In some of the hencoops, which would 
not have held two European ladies, seven or eight native women and 
children were crammed, all grinning with delight. Among the multi- 
tude there were, I believe, people from almost every province in India. 
I saw a great number of respectable-looking Indian women in carriages, 
who, I imagine, never appeared among Europeans before, and many of 
whom, I am sure, you would have thought beautiful, and certainly grace- 
ful, beyond any thing in Europe. I scarcely looked at the steam vessel : 
all that it can do may be seen in five minutes; but I wish I could have 
made a panorama of the living scene to send to you..—(Vol. ii. p. 197.) 

Taking leave of his private letters, we feel as if we were part- 
ing with a friend. It is impossible to have been thus permitted 
to come within the circle of his affections, and not love his per- 
son, though we never saw him. It has been already mentioned 
that Lady Munro had returned to England with her child. We 
were introduced in the first volume to his garden in the Bara- 
mahl, and in the Ceded Districts. But the garden scenes con- 
tained in the following passages, written to Lady Munro after 
her departure with his son, are worth all the gardens between 
Delhi and Tanjore. The name of the child had been diminu- 
tived by the child himself to Kamen from Campbell. 

‘I then turned towards the garden, where I always found you, and 
Kamen trotting before you, except when he stayed behind to examine 
some ant-hole. How delightful it was to see him walking, or running, 
or stopping to endeavour to explain something with his hand to help his 
language. How easy, and artless, and beautiful are all the motions of 
a child! Every thing that he does is graceful. All his little ways are 
endearing, and they are the arms which nature has given him for his 
protection, because they make every body feel an attachment for him. 
I have lost his society just at the time when it was most interesting. It 
was his tottering walk, his helplessness, and unconsciousness, that I 
liked. By the time I see him again he will have lost all those qualities, 
—he will know how to behave himself,—he will have acquired some 
knowledge of the world, and will not be half so engaging as he now is. 
I almost wish that he would never change.'—(Vol. ii. p. 180.)—* I was 
in the garden this morning,—every thing is growing in great luxuri- 
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auce, but particularly the hinah and baboal hedges. The new well is 
half full. I looked, on my way home, at what you call geraniums, but 
which seem to me to be more like wild potatoes. I stood for a minute 
admiring them, merely from the habit of doing so with you ; for, had I 
followed my own taste, I should as soon have thought of admiring a 
brick-kiln as of gazing at a hundred red pots filled with weeds. There 
is something very melancholy in this house without you and your son. 
It has the air of some enchanted deserted mansion in romance. I often 
think of Kamen marching about the hall equipped for a walk, but re- 
sisting the ceremony of putting on his hat.—(Vol. ii. p. 185.) 


After the opportunity which we have given the reader of 
judging for himself, he will not want any opinion from us on 
the character of Munro. Mr Gleig speaks of having many more 
such letters. We will not call their publication a duty. But 
for ourselves, we had rather that Cowley’s Odes had been all 
burnt, and that his biographer—the Courtier Bishop—had pub- 
lished ‘the Janguage of his heart.’ Were a sibyl to propose to 
us the alternative of recovering an additional volume of Cow- 
per’s Correspondence, or a lost book of Livy, we should let the 
poetical historian ‘ bide his time.’ The pleasure of the heart, 
realities and romance, is of a more affecting, and of an infinite- 
ly more improving kind. The affections of private life are, after 
all, the great foundation and resource on which human happi- 
ness has to depend. Every representation of them that interests 
the feelings and commands the understanding, and which insti- 
tutes a kind of personal companionship with an individual full of 
tenderness and virtue, is, even in creations of fiction, a present 
of incalculable value ; but in the history of real life, is a benefit 
and a blessing almost approaching to the possession of such a 
friend. 

We need say as little of Munro’s intellectual endowments. As 
an author, he would be entitled to take the very highest place, 
for the rare excellences of manly sense delivered ina plain and 
manly style—great talent for the description of scenery, and 
the narration of events—a droll and pleasant humour, sporting 
with the feather, not piercing with the sting—a most natural 
expression of deep feeling, because deeply and naturally felt. 
There was a real moral enthusiasm about him on all occasions. 
Forty years in India had not deadened his sympathy for the 
Greeks. ‘I trust that the independence of Greece will be se- 
‘cured. I am more anxious about that little country than about 
‘ all the great powers.’ ‘ Europe is more indebted to that coun- 
‘ try than has ever yet been acknowledged. I have seen no book 
‘ which gives to Greece all that is due to her.’ His indignation 
against the most flagrant act of modern impolicy and injustice 
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was as strong as it deserved. ‘If the French do enter into a 
‘ war with Spain, I hope it will end in the expulsion of the Bour- 
‘ bons both from France and Spain.’ We quite agree that Bo- 
naparte’s invasion was not one jot more wicked. For Bona- 
parte himself, he felt, on visiting St Helena, the sentiments 
which fallen greatness must inspire in all except the vulgarest 
hearts. Besides, the setters-up and pullers-down of Oriental 
kings cannot be expected to have, in this respect, modified their 
language to the legitimate tone of European etiquette; at least 
not until they have passed the latitude of St Helena. His taste 
in literature was pure and simple. Accordingly, his criticisms 
ou Persian compositions are such as would have astonished Sir 
W. Jones. We believe a page of Homer to be worth the whole 
Shah Nameh. Munro says, a chapter of Don Quixote is worth 
all their poetry together. The bombast of some of our public 
military letters from the East seems at one time to have disgust- 
ed his taste, and ruined his faith in them as documents for his- 
tory, as much as civilian verbosity wore out afterwards his pa- 
tience and his eyes. 

It is difficult to marshal the comparative excellences of a 
mind, where you have to choose among so many. If nature can 
be said, in such a case, to lead the way, she meant to make him 
one of the most eminent soldiers of our age—perhaps the rival 
of his friend. His boyish reading had taken a military turn. 
Our Indian campaigns gave him abundant occasion for impro- 
ving his talents by watching their egregious follies. We imagine 
that the Duke of Wellington, even as a beginner, was not much 
in the habit of canvassing for opinions. It is, therefore, no in- 
cousiderable compliment to the professional reputation of Munro, 
among those who knew his merits, that the former should express 
so much eagerness for his approbation after the battle of Assye. 
A long letter begins with these words: ‘ As you are a judge of 
‘ military operations, and asI am desirous of having your opinion 
‘ on my side, I am about to give you an account of the battle at 
* Assye.’—( Vol. i. p. 347.) Munro evidently thought the battle 
might have been spared. ‘ If there was any thing wrong at As- 
‘ sye, it was in giving battle; but in the conduct of the action 
‘every thing was right.’—(Vol. i. p. 354.) For money, Munro 
seems to have had more than a philosophical indifference—a high- 
minded disdain. He took very differently the want of military 
rank, and the loss of all occasion for the exercise of those talents 
which he could not but feel that he possessed. At last, on the 
breaking out of the Pindarrie war, fortune threw in his way a 
brilliant opportunity of justifying his own ambition, and the ex- 
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pectation of his friends. It has been seen that it was not with 
him, capax imperii nisi imperasset. The letter* written by Sir 


* Sir J. Malcolm does not always do himself justice, or has not always 
justice done him. Therefore we rejoice in the publication of the above 
letter. It must remove any suspicion, wherever the suspicion had been 
entertained, that he isa man to view with jealousy the advancement or 
the fame of others in his own career. One such letter is more honourable 
to him than all the chapters of his History of Malwa—though Munro 
writes to him of one of the said chapters: ‘I have weighed the ninth 

‘ chapter in my hand ; and I could not help{thinking, when poising it, as 

Sancho did when poising Mambrino’s helmet in his hand, “ what a pro- 

‘ digious head the Pagan must have, whose capacious skull could con- 
‘ tain thirteen such ponderous chapters as this!” I look at it with re« 
‘ verence when I open the drawer in which it lies deposited.’—(Vol. ii. 
p- 75.) Munro held as high an opinion of his Political History of India. 
‘ Have you seen the Last Man? He ought to die reading your last chap- 
* ter. Your new edition will be by far the most valuable book in our lan- 
* guage on our Indian empire, to every person who takes any interest 
‘ in its stability.’—( Vol. ii. p. 163.) These volumes contain equal evi- 
dence of Munro's anxiety to see Malcolm a governor in India. In the 
late unfortunate discussion between him, as governor of Bombay, and 
the Supreme Court, we conceive that the blame rests much more on the 
law, and on those who have left the law in this condition, than on either 
of the immediate parties, who with equal good faith supported or oppo- 
sed the jurisdiction of the court. Surely it is time to settle the limits 
of this jurisdiction beyond the possibility of mistake. This dispute has 
now run the round of every presidency. It had convulsed Bengal as 
early as Warren Hastings. It disturbed Madras during the govern- 
ment of Munro. His opinion, that this jurisdiction should be strictly 
defined, and that the court should be completely debarred from all cog- 
nizance, in any shape, of the acts of government, is expressed in a letter 
to Mr Canning, and in a very able minute, arising out of the grant of 
an Altamgha Jagheer, in the strongest terms. ‘ ‘Ihe natives don’t un- 
‘ derstand our retinements. Where we intend protection, they experience 

‘ only complication. Where we mean checks, they see only divisions. The 
‘ threads cross, break, and the empire, which threads only have supported, 

‘ falls.’ The tone of Lord Ellenborough’s incredible despatch trom the 
menagerie of the India Board, is indeed a different matter. Every drop 
of judicial blood flowing in his veins should have taught him better. It 
reminded us of Sir John’s account of the squabbles of former times. 
‘ During such contentions at home, the state of the Company’s affairs 
‘ abroad. may be imagined. The spirit of the principles upon which these 
‘ were regulated will be collected from an extract of a letter from their 

* governor at home to an officer who had been appointed judge for civil 
‘ affairs in India. “I expect,” jsaid this commercial despot, ‘ my will 
‘ and orders shall be your rule, ‘and jnot the laws of England, which are 
‘a heap of nonsense, compiled by a number of country gentlemen who 
‘ hardly know how to govern their own families, much less the regulating 
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John Malcolm to Secretary Adams on this occasion is in the 
true spirit of gencrous and admiring friendship :— 

‘I send you a copy of a public letter from Zom Munro Saheb, writ- 
ten for the information of Sir Thomas Hislop. If this letter makes the 
same impression upon you as it did upon me, we shall all recede as this 
extraordinary man comes forward. We use common vulgar means, and 
go on zealously, and actively, and courageously enough ; but how ditfe- 
rent is his part in the drama! Insulated in an enemy’s country, with no 
military means whatever, (five disposable companies of sepoys were no- 
thing,) he forms the plan of subduing the country, expelling the army 
by which it is occupied, and collecting the revenues that are due to the 
enemy, through the means of the inhabitants themselves, aided and sup- 
ported by a few irregular infantry whom he invites from the neighbour- 
ing provinces for that purpose. His plan, which is at once simple aud 
great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his could alone have an- 
ticipated. ‘The country comes into his hands by the most legitimate of 
all modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of the natives to place them- 
selves under his rule, and to enjoy the benefits of a government which, 
when administered by a man like him, is one of the best in the world. 
Munro, they say, has been aided in this great work by his local repu- 
tation,—but that adds to his title to praise. His popularity, in the 
quarter where he is placed, is the result of long experience of his talents 
and virtues, and rests exactly upon that basis of which an able and good 
man may be proud. Confess, after reading the enclosed, that I have a 
right to exult in the eagerness with which I pressed upon you the neces- 
sity of bringing forward this master-workman. You had only heard of 
him at a distance ; 1 had seen him near. Lord Hastings, however, show- 
ed on this, as on every other occasion, that he had only one desire—how 
best to provide for every possible exigency of the public service. —( Vol. i. 
p- 530.) 

We have been detained so long over Munro’s personal biogra- 
phy, that we have not room at present to go into the supposed 
peculiarities of his Indian system. The reader, who has received 
a quarter of the delight which the contemplation of such a cha- 
racter ought to convey, can testify his gratitude in no manner 
that would be half so acceptable to the subject of it, as in taking 
up this question in a sober, enquiring, but determined spirit. The 
cycle, too, has nearly brought us to the hour when the English 
public is periodically awakened into a momentary interest re- 
specting India. We mean to avail ourselves of the moment, to 


companies and foreign commerce. Having now the power of con- 
demuing the Company’s enemies, or such as shall be deemed so, parti- 
cularly those that shall question the Company's power over all the 
British subjects in India, I expect my orders from time to time shall 
‘ be obeyed, and received as statute laws.” ’—Peolitical History of India, 
vol. i. p. 26, 
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catch it as it flies, and to beg for a hearing, at least, omce in 
twenty years, in the name of humanity and justice. We plead 
for eighty millions of human beings, whom, on the other side of 
the globe, a mysterious providence has subjected to our power. 
A foreign dominion is in itself a hardship. One in which every 
individual native is excluded from every possible office of emo- 
lument or power, is a degradation. One in which it can be sta- 
ted as a fact—that its taxation decreases population, that its po- 
lice increases crime, that its courts of justice are more dreaded 
than no law—is a dominion that we dare not designate. The Fifth 
Report has now been before the public nearly twenty years. 
Parliament and the Company have since published bulky vo- 
lumes. Up to the point, thus already placed within the reach 
of a worse than incurious public, how does the evidence stand ? 
Materials enough exist, by which this evidence may be carried 
down to the present year. Are there not men amongst the Di- 
rectors (a body whose general excellence of intention it is the 
extreme of ignorance or calumny to doubt)—are there not men 
in Parliament (which Parliament holds the keys to open and to 
shut for the English people)—who will look after these things ? 
Burke failed to make out an Indian Verres. But a system,* 
which has baffled the goodness of Cornwallis and the energy of 
Munro, may be worse than all the proconsuls Rome ever turn- 
ed loose on the Asia of her rule. What can possibly be the state 
of things where the administration of that which goes by the 
name of justice, is averred to be in reality an administration of 


* It is a thousand pities that the acrimony of an almost personal hos- 
tility should appear so early and so prominently in discussions, where 
we should hope that all parties are equally interested for truth and jus- 
tice. The task is one which requires all the calmness and the caution 
that a nation in solemn council can command. However fearfully our 
experiments may have failed, we think that, in their summary condem- 
nations, Mr Crawford, Mr Rickards, and Mr Buckingham, have not made 
the reasonable allowances for the original difficulties of the case, and 
for the zealous good intentions which the Directors and their servants 
have exerted as a body to meet these difficulties. The administration 
of justice in India is, we believe, at present a crying evil. A belief so 
general is great reason for serious investigation ; but none for calumni- 
ating either Cornwallis or Munro—or the Director s, whose benevolence 
of purpose was acknowledged by Mr Mill, while yet simply their his- 
torian—or the great majority of Indian civilians, whom the impractica- 
bility of the system alone has beat. We perfectly agree with Mr Mangles, 
as observed in his late excellent pamphlet, that the materials out of 
which this investigation must be carried on are to be found in the judi- 
cial celections so accurately and honestly returned—and only there. 
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expensive delay, of elaborate ignorance, and of indiscriminate 
chance? What are the courts of English jurisdiction from which 
the Mahratta flies in despair to his own wild and irregular tri- 
bunals ;—in respect of which the trembling subject of the Nizam 
congratulates himself that, amidst all his miseries, English jus- 
tice is a grievance that he has as yet escaped ? 

Parliament must enquire. European servants are not to be 
had in sufficient numbers. The revenue of India could not 
maintain them. If there was one in every village, they have 
not, and cannot have, the requisite experience and knowledge. 
They ought, therefore, to be confined to the moral control of a 
general and appellant superintendence. Native servants we can 
have to any number, for we can afford to pay them such sala- 
ries as will command their services, and will make it their policy 
to be honest. We are bound to make for them the same expe- 
riment which was alone found to answer with ourselves. In any 
given case, adjudication by a native is not only desirable, but 
indispensable for correct decision. None but a native can see 
the way through the turns of native evidence. In a political 
point of view, it will improve their condition, raise their charac- 
ter, and conciliate them to our rule. Were it nothing but mere 
justice, it is our duty to extend to them every means of im- 
provement and of happiness that we can give them with safety 
to ourselves. No less is it for our honour so to train them up, 
that when the charmed wand of our power is broken, we may 
leave behind us, like the Romans, some seeds of political and 
moral cultivation, to compensate for a for eign sway. It is more 
like Tartars than Englishmen not to seek to fit them for the go- 
vernment of themselves, so that they may one day pass, and 
gratefully, from a servitude, which has been only discipline, in- 
to national independence. 


No. CII. will be published in July. 








Nore to Article on Southey’s Colloquies. 


In our review of Dr Southey’s Colloguies there is (No. C. p. 557) an 
error respecting the Northumberland Household Book. It appears from 
that record, that the servants of the Northumberland family had, contrary 
to our statement, bread with their meat. We were led into a mistake on 
this subject by Hume, who has, strangely enough, stated the consump- 
tion of wheat in the establishment at only one-twentieth part of what 
it really was. We think it right to mention this inaccuracy, though it 
does not materially affect our argument. 
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Darwall’s Instructions for the Management of Infants. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
boards, 
Mapleson on Cupping. 12mo. 4s. boards. 
MINERALOGY. 
Bakewell’s Introduction to Mineralogy. 12mo, 7s. ; Coloured, 8s. bds. 
Warner's Literary Recollections, 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 6s. boards. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Briggs’ Land Tax of India. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Tales of Four Nations. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 10. 7s. boards. 

Emanuel for 1830. 7s. 6d. silk. 

Waddington on the Greek Church. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Tales of a Briefless Barrister. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1J. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Collins’s Emigrant’s Guide to the United States of America, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Blases’ Art of Dancing. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Hedgeland’s Epitome of General Knowledge. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 
boards. 1a) 

Recollections of Italy. Imperial 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. India paper, 2/. 2s, 

Taylor's Scenes of Commerce. 12mo. 8s. half-bound. 

Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 10. 7s. bds. 

M‘Crie’s Reformation in Spain, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Glance at Paris. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Tales of an Indian Camp. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1. 11s, 6d. boards. 

Brown’s Turf Expositor. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Ganly on the Horse’s Teeth. 12mo, 3s. 6d. ; Coloured, 4s. 6d. boards. 

Guest on the Decline of Historical Painting. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Wicken’s Argument for more of the Division of Labour in Civil Life. 
Part I. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Zoological Keepsake, 1830. 6s. 6d. silk. 

Time’s Telescope, 1830. 9s. boards. 

Recreations in Science. 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Conversations on Miniature Painting, by Miss Kendrick. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Toy Shop, (The,) or Sentimental Preceptor. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. . 

Hatfield’s Moments of Loneliness. Foolscap. 7s. boards. 

Creighton’s Siege and Capture of Bhurtpoor. 4to. 17. 1s. boards. 

Thoughts on Laughter. 18mo. 3s. boards. 

Summary and Index to Herodotus. 12mo, 8s.; 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Murray on Atmospherical Electricity. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Tales of the Classics. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 10. 4s. boards, 

Mayo’s Lessons on Objects. 12mo, 3s. 6d. boards. 

Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle. 3 vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Dell’s Evening Amusements, 1830. 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Economy of the Hands and Feet. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Farley’s Vocabulary of East Anglia. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 1s. boards. 

Tattam and Young’s Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary. 8vo. 18s. 
boards, 

Adventures of an Irish Gentleman. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Claverston on the Infidel’s Visit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Family Classical Library. Vol. I. to V. 18mo. Each 4s. 6d. bds. 

Excitement, (The,) or a Book to induce Boys to Read. 18mo. 4s, 
Gd. boards. 

Forsyth’s Political Fragments. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

M‘Kenzie’s Manual of the Weather. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

Kely’s Times of Trial. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 

Literary Blue Book. 5s. 
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Country Curate, by the author of the Subaltern. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. Is. boards, 

Allen’s Panorama of London. 16mo. 12s. sheep. 

Muhlenfel’s Lectures on German Literature. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

Colman’s Random Records. 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 1s. boards. 

Tales and Illustrations for Young Persons, by Charlotte Elizabeth. 2 
vols. 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Young (The) Wanderer’s Cave. 12mo. 6s. half-bound. 

Pinnock’s Iconology. 12mo. 8s, half-bound, 

Moore’s Art of Reasoning. 4to. 15s. boards. 

Aristophanes Acharnians, Knights, Wasps, &c. English Prose. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Angelo’s Reminiscences. Vol. II. 8vo. 15s. boards, 

Balfour’s Weeds and Wild Flowers. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. boards, 

Astronomia, a New Game on the Principle of Mogul Cards. In Case, 
7s. 6d. In box, 10s. 6d. 

Davy’s Consolations in Travel, foolscap. 6s. boards. 

Londonderry’s War in Germany and France. 4to. 2/, 12s. 6d. bds. 

Hamilton on Duelling. Vol. I. 12mo. 5s, boards. 

Davenport's Supplement to the Amateur’s Perspective. 4to. 18s. bds. 

Spirit of English Tragedy. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Mirror of the Graces. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Newnham’s Essay on Superstition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Maunder's Treasury of Knowledge. Royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. boards, 

Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle. 

Mangin’s More Short Stories. 18mo. 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

Steamers versus Stages. 18mo. 2s, sewed. 

Affairs of the Nation. 12mo. 

Harrison on Water Colours. Svo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Lloyd's Field Sports of the North of Europe. 2 vols, 8vo. 1d. 12s, 
boards, 

Carwell, or Crime and Sorrow. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Listener, (The,) by Caroline Fry. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

Coventry's Revenues of the Church. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Essays on the Lives of Cowper, Newton, and Heber. 8vo. 10s. bds. 

Bannister’s Humane Policy. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

Robinson's Last Days of Heber. 8vo. 93. boards. 

Young (The) Cook’s Assistant. 18mo. 1s. 6d. boards, 

Robertson’s Universal Penman. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Riland on Church Reform. 12mo._ 6s. boards. 

Letters of a Recluse. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Coddington on the Eye and Optical Instruments. 8vo. 53. boards. 

Mather’s Elements of Drawing. 12mo. 3s. bound. 

Howison’s Tales of the Colonies. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12. 1s. boards. 

English (The) Army in France. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 1. 1s. boards. 

THall’s Chronicles of a School Room. Foolscap. 63. boards. 

NaTuRAL Hisrory. 

Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History. Vol. II. 8vo. 183. boards, 

British (The) Naturalist. Royal 18mo. 8s. 6d. boards. 
Rhind’s Studies in Natural History. 12mo,. 6s. boards, 
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Cavier’s Animal Kingdom, Aves. 3 vols. S8vo, 5/. 8s. Royal 8vo, 
8/. 2s. Coloured, 10/. 16s. Demy 4to, 10/. 16s. boards. 
Fossil Remains. 8vo, 1/. 16s. Royal 8vo, 
21. 14s. Ato, 3/, 12s. boards. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics. Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds, 
Vol. I. Fourth edition. 8vo. 1/. Is, 
boards. 
NovELs AND ROMANCES, 
Exclusives (The.) 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Rivals (The,) by the author of the Collegians. 3 vols. post Svo. 
1/. lls. 6d. 
Darnley, by the author of Richelieu. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d. 
boards. 
Corsair’s (The) Bride. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards. 
Forester. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1d. 7s. boards. 
Laurie Todd, or the Settlers in the Woods. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
Lost (The) Heir. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1, 11s. 6d. boards. 
Manners of the Day. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Fitz of Fitzford, by Mrs Bray. 3 vols. Post 8vo. IJ. 7s. boards. 
Sydenham, or, Memoirs of a Man of the World. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. lls. 6d. boards. 
Dominie’s (The) Legacy. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 140. 4s. boards. 
Jewish (The) Maiden, by the author of Ambition, 4 vols. 12mo. 
17, 2s. bound. 
Cloudesley, a Novel. 3 vols, Post 8vo. 10. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Gertrude, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 1. 
ls. boards. 
Game (The) of Life. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. boards. 
Derwentwater, a Tale of 1715. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 14. 1s. boards. 
King’s (The) Own. 3 vols. Post. 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. boards. 
PHILosopuy. 
Pring’s Intellectual and Moral Relations. 8vo. 15s, boards. 
Bland’s Philosophical Problems. Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Poerry. 
Pilgrim of the Hebrides, by the author of Three Days at Killarney. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Bradfield’s Athenaiad, or Modern Grecians. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 
The Doom of Devorgoil and Auchindrane, by Sir Walter Scott. Svo. 
9s. boards. 
Lotus, (The,) or Faery Flower of the Poets. 18mo. 4s. boards, 
Read’s Rouge et Noir. 3d edition. Foolscap. 7s. boards, 
Satan, a Poem, by R. Montgomery. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Eanthe, a Tale of the Druids, and other Poems. 18mo. 5s. boards. 
1829, a Poem, by E. W. Cox. Royal 18mo. 3s. boards. 
Ball’s Creation, a Poem. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
Rose’s Ariosto. Vol. VII. and VIII. 9s. 6d. boards. 
Bowring’s Poetry of the Magyars. Post 8vo. 12s. boards. 
Reproof of Brutus. 8vo. 8s, 6d. boards. 
Atherstone’s Fall of Nineveh. Vol. HI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
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Phillips’s Valence the Dreamer. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Descent into Hell, a Poem. S8vo. 7s. 6d. beards. 

Kodos, or the Battle of the Monastery. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Croly’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 1/. 1s. boards. 

Webster's Dramatic Works. 4 vols. S8vo. 2/. 2s. boards. 

Bucke’s Julio Romano, a Drama. S8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Counter’s Island Bride. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Pouiticat Economy. 
Essays on Political Economy. 8vo. 14s. boards, 
Read's Political Economy. 8vo. 12s. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

Thoughts on Prayer, by James Douglas, Esq. S8Svo. sewed. 6d. 

Truths of Religion, by James Douglas, Esq. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Christian’s (The) Book. Foolscap. 4s. boards. 

Carstairs’ Scottish Communion Service. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Mant’s Child’s Study of the Scriptures. 2 vols. 18mo. 6s, boards. 

Cox's Liturgy Revised. Crown 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Stevens’ Comments. Vol. XVI. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Scripture Revelations on a Future State. 12mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Gracie’s Public Worship in the Presbyterian Church. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
boards. 

Bishop of London’s Sermons at St Botolph’s. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Bland on St Mark. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Thoughts on Antinomianism, by Sylvanus. Post 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Jones's Lectures on the Apocalypse. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Trollope’s Analecta Theologica. Vol. I. Svo. 15s. boards. 

Townson’s Discourses. S8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Rose’s Christianity always Progressive. Svo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Mant’s Clergyman’s Obligations Considered. Royal 18mo. 6s. 6d. 
boards. 

Whitley on Prophecy. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Short’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Jenour on Isaiah. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Milner’s Sermons on Revelation. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Buddicom’s Christian Garland. 12mo. 4s. boards, 

Pope’s Sermons. 12mo. 4s. boards, 

Belfrage’s Portrait of John the Baptist. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 

Social Daties on Christian Principles. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 

Townsend's Sermons. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Christian Physiologist. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Hamilton on Redemption. 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

O’Donnoghue’s Doctrines of the Church of Rome. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Inglis’s Vindication of the Christian Faith. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Scale’s Principles of Dissent. 18mo. 2s, 6d. boards, 

Irvine’s Sermons. S8vo. 8s. 6d. boards. 

Muir's Sermons on the Seven Churches. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Appleyard’s Sermons. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Thomson’s Sermons against Universal Pardon. 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards. 

Wilson’s Protestant Truths and Roman Catholic Errors. 12mo. 6s. 
boards, 
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Deane on the Worship of the Serpent. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Pulpit (The.) Vol. XII. with 11 Portraits. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Humphrey’s Discourses to Youth, 18mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Fisher’s Remains, with Memoir, by the Rev. J. Brown. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. boards, 

Family Oblation, or Prayers for Domestic Worship. 12mo. 5s. 

Drama (The) Brought to the Test of Scripture and Found Wanting. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Strutt’s Manual of Devotion. 18mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Griffith’s Sermons. S8vo. 11s. boards. 

Acaster’s Remedies for the Church in Danger. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards, 

Hind’s Three Temples. 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Morehead’s Dialogues on Religion. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

Andrew’s Sermons on Prayer. Svo. 9s. boards. 

Jebb’s Practical Theology. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. boards. 

Lancaster on Confirmation. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Thompson’s Pastoralia. 12mo. 9s. boards. 

Grant’s Lectures on Liberality, &c. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Burrowe’s Hours of Devotion, translated from the German, 8vo. 14s, 
boards, 

Dean Graves’s Sermons. 8vo. . 10s. 6d. boards. 

Wilson’s Evidences. Vol. II. Svo. 12s. boards. 

Palmer’s (J.) Family Prayers. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Townsend’s Sermons. S8vo. 12s. boards.« 

VoyAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Duppa’s Travels on the Continent, Sicily, and Lipari Islands. 2d edi- 
tion. 8vo. 18s. boards. 

Carne’s Recollections of Travels in the East. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Hoole’s Mission to India. Part II. 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

Lander’s Records of Clapperton’s Expedition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
1/. ls. boards. 

Auldjo’s Mont Blanc. 2d edition. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Caillie’s Travels to Timbuctoo. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. boards. 

Modern (The) Traveller. 30 vols. 18mo. 8i. 5s. boards. 

Moorsom’s Letters from Nova Scotia. Post 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Portugal, or the Young Travellers. 12mo. 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

Leake’s Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. Svo. 2/. 5s. boards. 

Temple’s Peru. 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 12s. boards. 

Dobell’s Kamtschatka and Siberia. 2 vols. Post 8vo. IJ. Is. bds. 

Walsh’s Notices of Brazil in 1828-9. 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 12s. cloth. 

M‘Kenzie’s Notes on Haiti. 2 vols. Post Svo. 1d. 1s, boards. 


Edinburgh: Prinied by Ballantyne & Co. Pau?s Work, Canongate. 





